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THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


JANUARY, 1928. 


MYSTICISM AND SCIENCE IN THE PYTHAGOREAN 
TRADITION, 


(Continued from Vol. XVI., p. 150.) 


WE can now approach the interpretation of the famous symbol called the 
Tetractys or Tetrad, which is a compendium of Pythagorean mysticism. The 
tetractys is itself a system of numbers. It symbolizes the ‘elements of number,’ 
which are the elements of all things. It contains the concordant ratios of the 
musical harmony. It might well be described in the Pythagorean oath as 
“containing the root and fountain of everflowing Nature.’ In one of the 
acousmata preserved in Iamblichus it is identified with the cosmic harmony.+ 
It was also called xécyos, ovpavds, wav.2 Theon says it was held in honour 
because it contained the nature of the universe.? 

The tetractys, also called the Decad, consists of the first four integers 
(I+2+3+4=10), represented in the old fashion by pebbles or dots arranged in 
an equilateral triangle ie .. It ‘represents all the consonances,’ in the sense 
that these four numbers are those which occur as terms in the concordant 
ratios discovered by Pythagoras in the musical scale. It is ‘ perfect,’ and 
“embraces the whole nature of number,’ because all nations count up to ten 
and then revert to one; all the other numbers are obtained by repetition 
of the decad.* Further, the component numbers symbolize the ‘elements 
of number.’ 

“It is clear,’ says Aristotle,® ‘that the Pythagoreans regard number both 
as the matter of things and as their properties and states. The elements of 
number are the even and the odd, of which the even is unlimited, the odd 
limited. The One (or Unity) consists of both, for it is both odd and even. 
Number (proceeds) from the One, and numbers, as has been said, are the 
whole Heaven.’ 


1 Tambl, V.P, 82 ri éore 7d €v Aedgots waytetor ; 
TerpaxTus, dep éoTly 7 apuovla ev y% ai Deiphves. 
Diels, Vors.3 45c 4. 

2 Plut. Is. et Os. 75. 

3 Theon Smyrn. 7. rerpaxrvos, 154 (ed. Dupuis). 

* Ar. Met. A 5, 986a 8. Aet. 1. 3.8. Hippol. 
Ref. VI. 23. Ten is the perfect number to 
Pythagoras, rd yap tvdexa cal dddexa mpocOhknv 


NO. I. VOL. XVII. 


kal éravarodicuov rhs Sexddos, otk &XXov Tivds 
aprbuod yévvnow Ti mpocriOéuevor. 

5 Met. A 5, 986a 15. Tov dé dpiOu0d crovyeta 7d 
7’ dpriov Kal 7d wepirrov (rovrwy 5 7d puev drrecpor, 
70 6€ qerepacuevov), To 8 ev €& dupotépwrv elvac 
rouTwy (kab yap Apriov elvac Kal mepirrdv), rév 68 
dpiOpdv éx Tov évds, dpOmods de, kaOdep elpnra, rév 
ddov ovpavev. 


A 
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This obscure statement can be interpreted with the help of other 
authorities. 

First, there is the identification of the Even with the Unlimited, the Odd 
with the Limited, or Limit.! Euclid’s definitions of Even (Book VII., def. 6 
dptios apiOpos éotw o diva Svatpovpevos) and Odd (def. 7 mepiccds Sé 0 pa 
diarpovpevos diya) seem to be derived from the Pythagorean definitions given 
by Aristoxenus:? trav dé apiOudv aptioc pév eiow oi eis ica Svatpovpevor, 
meptocor Sé of eis dvica Kai pécov éxovtes. Plutarch explains further: ‘ Since 
even numbers start with 2, odd numbers with 3, and 5 is generated by the 
combination of these, 5 has rightly received honour as the first product of 
first principles, and has been named ‘ Marriage,’ because the even is like the 
female, the odd like the male. For when numbers are divided into equal 
parts, the even is completely parted asunder, and leaves within itself as it were 
a receptive principle or space, whereas, when the odd is treated in the same 
manner, there is always left over a middle (wécov), which is generative 
(yovcmov).* And again, ‘when numbers are equally divided, in the uneven 
number a unit is left over in the middle, while in the even there is left 
a masterless and numberless space, showing that it is defective and im- 
perfect.’# 

Thus the Dyad, as the first even number, stands for the female receptive 
field, the void womb of unordered space, the evil principle of the Unlimited. 
The Triad is its opposite, the good principle of Limit, the male whose union 
with the Unlimited produces the Limited. As Aristotle says :> ‘ The Universe 
and all things (in it) are limited or determined by three’ (the Triad). The 
numbers 5 (2 +3) and 6 (2 x 3) are both symbols of the marriage of Even and 
Odd, Unlimited and Limit. 

Such are the two opposite ‘elements of number’ and of all things. In 
the Monad they are not yet differentiated ; it ‘ consists of both,’ is both odd 
and even, or, in mythical language, male and female (dpcevo@nAvs), like the 
Orphic Phanes. The Monad, so conceived, is not the first in the series of 
numbers; indeed, it is not a number at all, but dpyx dpiOuod.® It is the 


1. Met. A 5, 990a 8, has épas (not remepacuevor) 
and deiwpov as the equivalents of -epirrév 
and dpriov. Ilépas (mepaivov, Philolaus) is 
correct, 

2 Diels, Vors.2 45 B 2, who compares Ar. 
Met. M 8, 1083b 28, ér ai év rH rpidds adry (movd- 
des) wGs; pla yap mepirrH. GAA bid ToGro tows 
atré TO év rowodow év re wepirT~ pwéoov. For 
explanations and other definitions see Heath, 
The Thirteen Books of Euclid’s Elements (1908), 
Vol. II., p. 281. The curious and unique use of 
isocxedhs =Aprios and cxadnvds=epitrés in Plato 
Euthyphro 12 D may be explained by the diagrams 
-}, ch :]2,ete.,and+];,:]:, :[:, etc., which show 
even numbers when divided as ‘equal-legged,’ 
odd numbers as having one leg longer than the 
other, 


3 de E. ap. Delphos, 388 A. On this subject see 
W. A. Heidel, répas and dmepov in the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy, Arch. Gesch. Phil. N.F, VII. 
384. 

* Plutarch (Diels, Dox. 96) ap. Stob. Ecl. 
Phys. 1. 1. 10, p. 22, Wachsmuth, 

5 Ar. de caelo a 1. 268a 10 Ka@dzep gact Kal of 
Ilv@ayépevor, 7d ray Kal rd wdvra ols rpioly dpiorat- 
TedeuTH yap kal apxy Tdv dp.Oudv Exec Tov TOO wayTés, 
tavra 6é rv THs rpiddos. Aristoxenus (Stob. r, 
I pr. 6) otrws év repiooats hudpas ai xploes Tov 
voonuarwy ylyvecOat Soxovow kat al weraBodal, bri 6 
mepitros kal dpxhy Kal TeNeuTHy Kal wécor exer, dp fs 
kal dkujs Kal mapaxuns éxduevar. This sounds 
primitive, 

6 Aristoxenus ap. Stob. 1, 
Vors.? 45 Ba. 


I pr. 6. Diels; 
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original undifferentiated unity, from which emerge the two opposite principles 
Limit and Unlimited, the elements of number and of all things. 

In this interpretation of the Monad in the tetractys I have taken the view 
that the Monad is prior to, and not a resultant or product of, the two opposite 
principles, Odd or Limit, and Even or Unlimited.’ In favour of this view the 
position of the Monad at the head of the tetractys seems to be decisive. As 
Theon, discussing the properties of the numbers in the tetractys, says: 1) pev 
yap movas apy? TaVTMOV Kai KUpLwTaTH TacoY ... Kal é€& is wavta, ath dé é& 
ovdevds, adiaiperos kal Suvapes mdvtTa, apeTaBAnTOs, pndeToTOTE THS avTHS 
This view has 
also the advantage that it brings the Pythagorean scheme of thought into line 
with the other early systems, both mythical and scientific. The abstract 
formula which is common to the early cosmogonies is as follows: There is 
(rz) an undifferentiated unity. (2) From this unity two opposite powers are 
separated out to form the world order. (3) The two opposites unite again to 
generate life. This formula is stated clearly by Melanippe the Wise (Eurip. 
frag. 484 N*): ‘The tale is not mine; I had it from my mother: (1) that 
Heaven and Earth were once one form, and (2) when they had been sundered 
from one another, (3) thev gave birth to all things and brought them up into 
the light, trees, and winged things, and creatures that the salt sea breeds, and 
the race of mortal men.’ The same formula, stripped of the mythical imagery 
of sex, fits the cosmogony of Anaximander. He has (1) the primal un- 
differentiated dzezpov, containing in complete fusion the opposites which are 
to be separated out of it;4* (2) the separating out of these opposites in two 
pairs—first the Hot (fire) and the Cold (air), and later the Wet (water) and 
the Dry (earth)—to form the world order; (3) the reunion of the opposites 
(conceived, not as marriage, but under the alternative symbol of the warfare 
and aggression of the opposite powers invading one another’s provinces 
unjustly) to form those temporary combinations which are living things. The 
Pythagorean Monad similarly symbolizes the primal undifferentiated unity, 
from which the two opposite principles of Limit (physically, light or fire) and 
the Unlimited (space, air, ‘ void’) must, in some unexplained and inexplicable 
3 Cf. Apoll. Rhod. I. 494, ’Op@e’s . . . Herder 


éftotapévn picews Kata Tov ToANaTAAaGLacpoV (i.e. I7=1).? 


1 Hence in the above passage from Aristotle 


(Met. A 5, 986a 19) I translate 7d d¢ év €& dudo- 
répwv ela tovrwy ‘the One consists of both 
of these’ (odd and even), not (with Ross, 
e.g.) ‘the 1 proceeds from both of these.’ [So 
Alexander (on 985b 26, p. 30, 16 Bz.): ray de 
dpOpar ri wovdda apxhv elyva, cvy Ketcmévnv & 
re ToO dpriov Kal mepitrod* elvar yap Thy povdda 
dua dpriomépirrov, 6 édelxvve dua 7d yevenrikhy abrny 
elvar kai Tod wepirrod Kat Tod dprlov dpiOuod]. It 
is true that ‘proceeds’ is appropriate to the 
following words, rbv 8 dpiOudv éx Tov évds, but 
in any case the relation here expressed by éx 
cannot be the same as in é& dudorépwr elvar. It 
may, however, be doubted whether Aristotle 
himself clearly understood. 
2 Ed. Dupuis (1892), p. 164, 


5’ (1) ws yaia kal ovpavds 75¢ Oddacca | To mply éx’ 
aNAjAoL pun cuvapnpdta poppy | (2) velkeos é& 
ddoolo diéxpibev dugls exacra* | 70’ ws eumedov aitv 
év aldép. réxwap eéxovow | dorpa cedrnvaln te Kal 
herloro KéXevOor* | otped 8 ws dvéreie, Kal ws 
morauol Keiddovtes | adrnow viudyor (3) Kal éprera 
mdvr’ éyévovro. For the separation of Father 
Heaven and Mother Earth out of a primal unity 
and their subsequent marriage see Tylor, Primi- 
tive Cultuve* (1903) I. 325 (parallels from New 
Zealand, China, etc.), and A. Grimble, Myths 
from the Gilbert Islands, Folklore xxxiii, (1922), 
Giri, 

4 So Aristotle, Phys. a 4, 187a 20, ol dé éx rod 
évds Evotoas Tas evayriornras exkplverOa, Womep 
"Avatiuavdpes pact. 
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way, be derived. The union of the two opposites, as Plato explains in the 
Philebus, generates 7d puxrdv, when ‘ the equal and the double and whatsoever 
puts an end to the mutual disagreement of the opposites, by introducing 
symmetry and concord, produce number’ (25 D). 

The parallel with Anaximander suggests that, for the interpretation of the 
fourth number in the tetractys, we may use the identification of 4, as the first 
square number, with Justice! In the third stage of the cosmogonical formula 
above stated, the combination of the sundered opposites to generate life is 
represented in mythical terms either as a marriage or as a warfare. In the 
Euripides fragment we have the immemorially ancient symbolism of the 
marriage of Heaven and Earth, mediated (in the Orphic cosmogony, as in 
Hesiod) by Eros or Phanes, and, in physical terms, by the rain, the seed 
of the Sky-father.2 The marriage symbol is appropriate to the elemental 
forms arranged in concentric regions in the order of space. The two extreme 
elements, heavenly fire and earth, are united by the intermediate element, 
water or ‘air’ (mist, etc.) or 70 petakv. The alternative symbol of warfare, 
on the other hand, fits the same elemental forms (Hot, Cold, etc.), conceived 
rather as the seasonal powers in the order of time, in which each prevails 
successively and yields in turn to its antagonist. The principle of justice is 
preserved by this balanced alternation of advance and retreat. As Anaximander 
says, ‘ Things pay to one another the penalty of their injustice according to the 
order of time. Now it can hardly be accidental that in the Pythagorean 
number-symbolism, after the undifferentiated Monad and the numbers 2 and 3 
representing the opposites, female and male, the next two numbers, 4 and 5, 
symbolize Justice and Marriage. Justice, ro avtiretrovOds ddd, according to 
the law of Rhadamanthys,? completes the tetrad, and assures that the opposite 
tensions of the contraries shall be held together in harmony.° It is easy to 
see why later authorities also identify the square number with diria.® 

Such is the meaning of this extraordinary symbol, the tetractys, which 
both contains the elements of number and of all things, and, as ‘the fountain 
of everflowing Nature,’ symbolizes also the evolution of the many out of the 
One, the cosmogonical process. How was this process conceived ? 

We have hardly any information about the earliest Pythagorean cos- 


1 [Ar.] M. Mor, «a 1. 1182a 11, % Stkawcdvn histor ap. Diog. L. VIII. 26 (Pythagorean doc- 
apO wads lodkcs loos. This interpretation of 4 im the trine): ioduoipd 7’ evar ev 7S Kdopm Ps Kal oxbTOs, 
Decad occurs in a Paris MS. published by Delatte, kat Oepuov kat puxpdy Kal Enpov Kal bypbv* Gv kar’ 
Etudes sur la lit, Pyth, p. 167, h rerpas dixavoovvyn émixparecav Oepuod wey Oépos yiwerOar, Puxpod be 
did 7d iodis toov, xeyuava, Enpod 8’ gap, cal bypod POwdmrwpov. dv 

2 Aesch. Danaids 44, N®, ép@ mev dyvos otpavds 6€ icowoupy, TA KANT, elvar TOU érous . . . 
Tpboar xXObva, | pws dé ~yatar apBaver ydmou 4 Ar, E.N. E 5, 1132b 21. 


ruxeiv * | 8uBpos 8 am’ edvarhpos obpavod mecdy | 5 Cf, Plato’s description of d:xavoodvn above 
édcuce “yalav* % d¢ rikrerau Bporots | mihwy TE quoted (Vol. XVL, p. £47). 
Bookds Kal Blov Anpajr prov. 6 Alex. on Ar. Met. 987a 9 (p. 36, 18 Bz). 


3 Cf, Empedocles 17. 26 of his elements: The saying guddras icérns is attributed to Pytha- 
radra yap lod Te mavra. Kal Hike vévvay tact, | TAs  goras by Iambl, V.P. 162 and Porphyry V.P. 20 
5’ adns Addo péder, Tapa 3 FOos exdory, |év d¢ (probably following Timaeus, Delatte, Etudes sur 
péper Kparéouct mepimdopevoro Xpdvoro. Alex. Poly- Ja lit. Pyth. 253). 
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mogony. Pythagoras was the discoverer of the world of mathematics, which 
was to be conceived later as a supersensible world of concepts related in 
an infinite system of eternal truths—a timeless world in which no change or 
process can occur, and whichis unaffected by the existence, becoming, 
or perishing of any sensible thing. But Pythagoras was still far from realizing 
the nature of this new world of thought. To him numbers and their relations 
were not only invested with a halo of divine and mysterious properties, but 
were also implicated in the sensible world, serving as the substructure of 
reality within that world and occupying space. He could not yet distinguish 
clearly between a purely logical ‘ process’ such as the ‘ generation ’ of a series, 
and an actual process in time such as the generation of the visible Heaven, 
which ‘is harmony and number.’ The cosmogonical process was thus confused 
with the generation of numbers from the One, and will appear to us as a 
transcription of this (really logical) process into physical terms. The physical 
system will be determined by the way in which the generation of numbers is 
conceived. It was at this point, I believe, that the two schools of Pytha- 
goreans—the original sixth-century mystics and the fifth-century mathe- 
maticians—parted company. They took very different views of the nature 
of the Monad, and consequently of the generation of numbers and 
things. 

We have seen how, in the primitive symbolism of the tetractys, the 
Monad was the divine,! all-inclusive unity, containing both the opposites, 
male and female, Limit and Unlimited. According to the old cosmogonical 
scheme, from the undifferentiated unity emerge the two opposite principles, 
and these are recombined to generate determinate (limited) things—the series 
of numbers and the things which represent or embody (uspeto@ar) numbers. 
Thus any determinate thing will, like the Orphic soul, contain both principles, 
good and evil, light and darkness. 

How this process was construed in physical terms is obscure. The 
Unlimited was evidently the unmeasured field of space, which, though called 
‘the void,’ was filled by ‘air,’ the circumambient envelope of the limited 
Heaven, the breath of the living world. It is the primeval ‘Night’ of the 
Orphics. The opposite principle of Limit is manifest to sense as light or fire. 
The product of the two principles is the cosmos or Heaven. As the unlimited 
range of musical sound is marked off by consonant numbers into the definite 
intervals of the musical scale, so the blank field of darkness is marked off by 
those boundary points of heavenly light, sun, moon, and planets, whose orbits 
(still conceived as material rings) are set at musical intervals to form the 
celestial harmony or scale, bridging and binding together the visible order from 
earth at the centre to the outermost sphere of the fixed stars. How this 


1 I agree with O. Gilbert (Arch. Gesch. Phil. Pythagoreans the Monad was God (Aetius 1. 
XXII. 155) against Zeller that to the mystical 3. 8). 
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majestic order was evolved we cannot say. There is no sign that the earliest 
Pythagoreanism went further." 

The geometrical character of Pythagorean arithmetic must, of course, not 
be forgotten. Indeed, we are told that Pythagoras identified geometry with 
science (fcropta) in general.2 In the unlimited darkness of night all objects 
lose to the eye their colours and shapes; in the daily renewed creation of the 
dawn of light they resume their distinct forms, their surfaces and colours 
(ypota in Pythagorean language means both). Thusin the physical world light, 
the vehicle of knowledge, acts as a limiting principle, which informs the blank 
darkness with bodies bounded by measurable planes and distinguished by all 
the varieties of colour. A body is thus a visible thing in which two opposite 
principles meet—the Unlimited (darkness, ‘air,’ void, space) and Limit, identified 
with the coloured surface (edé0s, iSéa,' wophy, cxfua). True to its mathematical 
character, Pythagoreanism tends to conceive a sensible body as essentially a 
geometrical solid, whose surfaces are ultimately reducible to numbers and their 
relations. It is the mode of conception applied in Plato’s Timaeus to the 
atoms of the four elements. In this way things ‘represent’ numbers. 

Now in this system of thought the most obscure and inexplicable moment 
is the evolution, out of the primal unity, of the two opposite principles, the 
elements of number and of all things.2 The lucid and logical mind of 
Parmenides fastened upon this point. He accepted the premisses (ultimately 
dictated by religious preconceptions) that Limit, Unity, Rest are good, and 
therefore attributes of the real. But, with a logic that seemed unanswerable, 
he exposed the latent contradiction in sixth-century Pythagoreanism, which 
had sought to combine these monistic premisses with a dualistic system of 
Nature.4 Ifthe real is indeed one, Nature cannot be a battle-ground of two 
opposite powers, good and evil, light and darkness, equally real. If the one is 
at rest——motionless and immutable—it cannot become two, and then many; it 
must always be one. Plurality, becoming, motion, and change must be in 
some way unreal. We must choose between monism and dualism. 

Parmenides’ own choice is not that of a man of science, prepared to 
accept and explain the obvious facts presented by the natural world. His 
preference for unity, rest, limitation (perfection), can be ultimately explained 
only by the value, and consequent reality, ascribed to these conceptions as 


divine attributes. Rather than surrender these attributes, he is prepared to set 


1 Aristotle’s obscure remark as to the Pytha- 
gorean kocuoroula (Met. N. 3 10g1a 12) refers, I 
believe, to the later system of Number-atomism 
discussed below, see p. 9. At ggoa 8 Aristotle 
remarks that, though the Pythagoreans yevydou 
rov otpavdéy, they have no explanation how there 
is to be motion when only Limit and Unlimited 
or Odd and Even are posited. 

2 Iambl. V.P. 89 éxadeiro dé  yewmerpla mpds 
Ilv@aydpou torepia, 

3 Later mysticism regards the emergence of 
the Dyad as an act of rebellious audacity: Theol. 


Arith. Il. 10 rparn yap } Suds Srexwpicev abriv éx 
ris wovddos, 6Oev Kal réAua Kade?ra, So Plotinus, 
Enn. V. 1. 1, ascribes the fall of the soul to 
rodua. Proclus on Plato, Alcib. 1. 104 E attri- 
butes this use of 7é6\ua to the Pythagoreans, 

4 Simplicius, Phys. 181 (quoting Eudorus) : 
‘According to their highest teaching we must 
say that the Pythagoreans hold the One to be 
the principle of all things; according to a 
secondary teaching (dedrepos Adyos) they hold that 
there are two principles of created things, the 
One and the nature opposed to it.’ 


CO , ———— ee Se ee 
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all common sense at defiance. Hence it is in the Eleatic school that the 
distrust of the senses, so immensely important in later thought, first emerges. 
This doctrine was indeed latent in the other-worldliness of the Pythagorean 
type of religion, in the condemnation of the body as a dark prison hiding the 
light of truth from the soul. Like the appetites, the senses were regarded as 
bodily and inseparably connected with pleasure, which ascetic religion suspects 
and denounces. But the philosophic conclusion that the senses are false 
witnesses to the external reality they profess to show us was new. It was 
destined to lead, later on, to the scepticism of the Academy. Thus the first 
parent of scepticism was not science, but religion. 

Here, however, we are not concerned with these developments, but only 
with the light thrown by Parmenides’ criticism upon the character of the 
original Pythagorean system. The first part of his poem leaves the divine 
-Monad incapable of generating a pair of opposites, and through them the 
world of appearances. The second part contains a cosmogony on the tradi- 
tional lines, vitiated by its dualism. In neither part is there any trace of the 
pluralist system next to be considered. 


Il. THE SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM, NUMBER-ATOMISM. 


The logic of Parmenides laid in ruins both the great sixth-century 
systems—the Milesian and the Pythagorean—and indeed denied a priori any 
possible cosmogony. The science of Nature, as then conceived, could not 
advance a step until some answer had been found, and the remaining 
presocratic systems were contrived in order to restore to the real world 
plurality and motion. The pure Ionian tradition found, in the next generation, 
a leader in Anaxagoras, the typical man of science. Between the Ionian and 
Italian traditions, Empedocles, in the same generation, tried to effect a 
compromise by reconstructing the system of Anaximander in such a way as, 
first, to accommodate the propositions Parmenides seemed to have established; 
and, secondly, to provide a scheme of the world’s becoming and perishing in 
conformity with transmigration and all that it implies. It is antecedently 
probable that the representatives of the pure Italian tradition—the Pytha- 
goreans themselves—would also seek and find an answer. I believe that this 
answer was provided by the scientific wing of the school, the ‘ mathematicians,’ 
in the doctrine I have called ‘ Number-atomism.’ 

The existence of such a doctrine in the generation after Parmenides is 
proved by the critical arguments of Zeno. Zeno did not, like Parmenides, 
attack the dualistic doctrine of two opposite forms, or the inconsistency of this 
doctrine with monistic premisses. His criticism is directed solely against the 
pluralist view that a manifold world and motion, denied by Parmenides, can 
be restored by regarding the real as composed of a plurality of units or 
monads moving in space. He deduces the absurdity of the hypothesis 
et jToAAd éotw in that sense. This is not the hypothesis of primitive Pytha- 
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goreanism, nor yet the developed atomism of Leucippus. It appears to be an 
inchoate form of atomism, a reinterpretation of the doctrine of numbers, 
designed to obviate Parmenides’ criticism. 

Most of Aristotle’s allusions to the doctrine of ‘the Pythagoreans’ refer to 
this system. At Met. M. 6, ro80b 16, for instance, he attributes to them the 
theory that (x) there is only one kind of number—namely, mathematical 
number. (2) This number does not exist separately, but sensible substances 
are composed of it ; indeed, the Pythagoreans construct the whole Heaven of 
numbers. (3) These numbers do not consist of abstract units, but the units 
are conceived as having spatial magnitude. (4) They are described as 
‘indivisible magnitudes’ (aroua peyé?n, 1083b 13). (5) Things (rd évra) or 
bodies (c®para) are identified with numbers composed of these indivisible 
magnitudes or monads; ‘at any rate, they apply their propositions to bodies 
as if they consisted of those numbers’ (1083b 12 sqq.). (6) The Pythagoreans 
regarded numbers as generated—the process of generation being, of course, 
identical with the physical generation of the sensible world (1og1a 17 sqq.). 

My contention is that the theory here outlined is not merely not identical 
with the mystical doctrine reconstructed in the earlier part of this paper, but 
cannot be reconciled with it. It proceeds from a totally different conception 
of what is meant by the ‘monad,’ and of the way in which numbers are 
generated from it. In the old mystical system the Monad, standing at the 
head of the tetractys, was the primal all-inclusive unity, both male and female, 
from which the elements of number, Limit and Unlimited, proceeded before 
they reunited to generate numbers. Deprived of the mysterious power of 
generating plurality, this Monad becomes the One Being of Parmenides. It is 
obviously unique. Numbers cannot consist of a plurality of such units (7A#O0s 
povddwv) merely added together. Numbers are not obtained in that way, but 
by the union of the Limit and the Unlimited. But now this whole conception 
of the generation of numbers has been destroyed by Parmenides’ logic. The 
‘mathematicians’ with a scientific turn of mind, indifferent to the obscure 
symbolism of the tetractys and to the religious premisses of the founder’s 
system, accept Parmenides’ criticism of it. The Monad, the ‘ beginning of 
number,’ is divested of its mystical properties. Let it be simply an indivisible 
unit. There is then nothing to prevent our supposing the existence of an 
indefinite plurality of such units, and saying that any number is simply 
a mAnOos povddav. 

On this view, any number is a ‘finite plurality’ or ‘collection of units.’ 


1 Nicomachus 1, 7, 1 combines several defini- So also Theon Smyrn. p, 28, Dupuis). Euclid, 


tions of number: (1) rA#0os wpiruévoy (cf. Ar. 
Met, 10204 13 TAHOVos Td WeTEepacpéevov) ; (2) povddwy 
ovornua (cf. Ar, 1053a 30 wAR00s povddwy ; 1039a 12 
ctvbeos povddwy, Gomep Néyerat 7b TWwr ; 207b 7 
éva wrelw) ; (3) moodrnros xvpua éx povddwy cvykel- 
pevov (cf. Moderatus ap. Stob. Ecl. 1. 1, pr. 8 
ovoTnua movadwy, H mporodiapds tAHOous dio povddos 
Gpxouevos Kal dvamodiouos els movdda Karadiywr. 


Book VII. def. 2, has only 70 ék povddwy ovyxel- 
pevov trHO0s. (So Aristoxenus, Diels, Vors. 
45 B 2). The first of the above definitions, 
THO0s wpicuévor, is given as the view of Eudoxus 
the Pythagorean by Iamblichus (Comm, on Nicom. 
Pistelli, p. 10), who contrasts it with the second, 
povddwry cvornua, which he attributes to Thales, 
following the Egyptian view. It may be sug- 
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For the process by which numbers are generated we find the expressions ‘ flow 
of quantity ’ (yvua mocdrntos) and ‘ progression of multitude from a unit and 
retrogression of multitude ceasing at a unit.’ These are objective terms for the 
subjective processes of adding and subtracting. Thus Theon, after giving the 
second of the above definitions, proceeds: ‘A unit is a limiting quantity 
(1epaivovsa tocédrns)—a principle or element of numbers—which, when the 
multitude is diminished by subtraction (kata tiv thaipeow), is deprived of all 
number and takes an abiding position (uovyv) and rest. For the division (Tops) 
cannot proceed further; for even if we divide one sensible thing into parts, 
that which was one will become again a multitude or many, and, by 
subtraction of the parts, one by one, will end in unity. So the one, as one, is 
without parts and indivisible.’ We should say that any number can be 
obtained by adding one monad to another as often as is required; but the early 
Pythagorean mathematicians must have confused the generation of numbers 
with a real process that occurred in time and space, and was identical with the 
generation of the cosmos containing sensible bodies, which actually were 
numbers. This seems to follow clearly from the passage of Aristotle already 
quoted (rogta 13 sqq.), where he adds that it is impossible to doubt that the 
Pythagoreans believed in a generation of numbers, thereby committing the 
absurdity of holding a becoming of things which are really eternal. ‘ For their 
language is clear when they say that when the one’ (ie. ‘the first unit having 
magnitude,’ 1080b 20) ‘had been constructed, whether out of planes or of 
surface or of seed or of some (elements) they cannot describe, immediately the 
nearest part of the Unlimited began to be constrained and limited by the 
Limit. Since, however, they are describing the construction of the cosmos 
and mean what they say in a physical sense,’ their opinions need not be further 
examined here, but belong to physics. 

It seems clear from this passage that the Pythagoreans had not. yet 
reached the position of fully developed atomism, which postulates an indefinite 
plurality of atoms or monads as an ultimate and eternal fact. Such a plurality 
seems to be required if sensible bodies are to be built of monads or indivisible 
magnitudes, as they were in both systems. A body isa collection of monads, 
cvoTnwa ovddwy, and so a number. But is there any sense in which one of 
the monads composing bodies—a ‘first unit ’—can be regarded as prior to, or 
generating, the collection? For atomism, no; but the Pythagoreans confused 
the physical process with the so-called ‘ processes’ of arithmetical generation 
and geometrical construction. They had not faced the question which puzzled 
Socrates: how one and one can ‘become’ two ova mpdcGecw, or how cyious 
can be the cause of one becoming two (Phaedo 97 A). Aristotle’s mention of 
‘seed’ (o7épuwa) suggests that their thought was governed by the analogy 
gested that 1700s wpcuevor or remepacuévoy goes _ the crude, and so to say materialistic, view which 
back to the characteristically Pythagorean con- may well have been shared by the Egyptians 


ception of number as the product of the union of andthe Pythagorean mathematicians or number- 
mépas and dmecpov; whereas ovornua movddwy is atomists now under consideration. 
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of the growth of the living body from its ‘seed’ or ‘root’: both terms are 
applied elsewhere to the monad as the principle of number.! If the cosmos is 
a living creature, naturally it also would grow from a seed. This growth 
is again confused with the generation of the solid by the ‘flowing’ of the point 
into a line, of the line into a surface, of the surface into a solid. The first or 
minimum solid is the pyramid,? which is composed of four -points having 
magnitude, and has four equal triangular faces. This could readily be 
identified with the atom of fire, the sensible manifestation of the principle 
of the Limit. So we reach Aristotle’s alternative suggestion that the original 
unit was perhaps ‘ constructed of planes or surface.’ The doctrine, mentioned 
by Aristotle (de caelo III. 5, 304a 7), that Fire is the only element and has the 
pyramidal form must be Pythagorean,’ though how it is related to Number- 
atomism we cannot say. 

On the whole we are left with the impression of an atomistic type of 
cosmology struggling to free itself from mythical analogies and elementary 
confusions of thought. It is obvious that a theory of this kind would be 
immediately suggested by the practice of representing numbers by pebbles or 
counters arranged in geometrical patterns. The pebbles may stand for a sort 
of magnified atoms; the space or ‘ field’ (yépa) between them is analogous to 
the void. By adding unit to unit a solid body of any size and shape can be 
constructed. With this simple materialistic conception of a plurality of 
monads, the old mystical derivation of the world and its harmony from the 
divine Monad and the ‘elements of number’ disappears, and with it go all 
the religious notions of the harmony of warring opposites, good and evil, the 
correspondence of macrocosm and microcosm, and the ideal of the imitation 
of God. The real is reduced to discrete quantity with the single purpose of 
restoring plurality and motion. 

Aristotle himself draws attention to the two diverse ways of making 
numbers ‘the causes of substances and being,’ which, in my view, are 
characteristic of the two different schools of Pythagoreans. At Met. N. 5, 
1092b 8, he remarks that ‘it has not been clearly distinguished in which of two 
ways numbers are the causes of substances and being—whether (1) it is as 
terms (6poc), as points are of spatial magnitudes (as Eurytus used to decide 
what was the number of what—e.g. of man or of horse—by representing the 
forms of living things with pebbles, as some people bring numbers into the 


1 Plutarch (Stob, Eel. 1, pr. 2), 4 povds yoy 
bd Tiaiov rod Aoxpod mpocaryopevera, ws dpxovoa 
THs TGv apiOuav yevécews. Hermes (Stob. Eel, 
I. 10. 15), 7 yap movds, otca mdvTww dpyh Kal pifa, 
év macty éorw ws dv plfa cal dpxy. Cf. also Ar. 
Met, N 5, 1092a 23, riva rpdrov 6 apiOuds éorw ék 
Tov dpx@v . . . (32) GAN ws awd owépwaros; addr’ 
ody oldy te Trou ddvaipérov te ameAOetv. Theon 
(p. 158, Dupuis), &xrn 6é (rerpaxrds) Trav gvouevwr. 
TO ev orépa dvadoyor povad: kal onuelw. 

2 Speusippus (Theol, Avith., p. 61 sqq.; Diels, 


Vors.3, p. 304, 19), & re émimédots Kal orepeois 
mpata €oT. TavTa* oTiyuh, ypauur, Tplywvor, 
mupapls. 

3 There is no evidence for attributing more 
than wip dpxj to Hippasus, though the story 
(countenanced by Heath, Greek Mathematics, 
I. 160) connecting his name with the construc- 
tion of a regular solid may be recalled. Sim- 
plicius, ad Joc., does not know to whom to attri- 
bute the doctrine mentioned by Aristotle. 
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figures of triangle or square). Or (2) is it that concord (7) cvp¢ewvia) is a ratio 
(Xoyos) of numbers, and so is man and everything else?’ As an example of the 
latter view he instances Empedocles’ Adyos Tis pigews, and objects that, on 
this view, it is the ratio itself (e.g. 3 parts of fire to 2 parts of earth) that is the 
essence, whereas the number is ‘matter.’ I believe that this second view 
is the original Pythagorean doctrine, according to which things embody or 
vepresent (ytyetrac) numbers, not ave numbers; and the soul, as the essential 
reality, is a ratio or harmony, not a mere collection of monads. The other is 
the crude materialistic view of Number-atomism that things ave numbers, and 
numbers consist of monads, which are the terms or boundary-stones (époz) 
marking out the void ‘field’ (y#pa) in the geometrical patterns of numbers 
‘figured ’ by pebbles. 

The doctrine that the soul is either a harmony or a doyos THs pi€ews is also 
foreign to this system. We should expect to find in it a materialistic con- 
ception of the soul approximating to the Atomists’. The soul can be nothing 
but a set of monads, and its chief function would be to cause motion. Now, 
among the philosophers who say that soul is primarily +o xwovv, Aristotle 
mentions first the Atomists, with their soul consisting of spherical atoms or 
fire, and then remarks that certain Pythagoreans? held a doctrine which 
appears to mean the same thing—namely, that the soul is ‘the motes in the 
air,’ while others say it is that which moves these motes. It has been observed, 
he adds, that ‘the motes are constantly in motion even in a complete calm’ 
(i.e. as if they had the power of self-motion, which he goes on to discuss as an 
attribute of soul). I suggest that this view is that of the Number-atomists. 
It is hard to see how it could possibly be combined with any doctrine of the 
nature of the soul resting on the old conception of the mixture or harmony of 
opposites. On the other hand, it could easily be connected with the fire-atom 
whose pyramidal shape, being tuntixedétatov, enables it to penetrate every- 
where. 

I need not enter into Zeno’s arguments against this view of reality. It is 
generally admitted that they are directed against ‘the Pythagoreans’; and 
Plato tells us that they were a counter-attack upon the hypothesis ¢¢ woAAa 
éotw, as held by those who satirized Parmenides’ argument and urged that it 


1 The Pythagorean Ecphantus of Syracuse is p. 17, Spengel). The doctrine was evidently 


said to have been the first who regarded the 
Pythagorean monads as bodily (cwuartxds) or as 
ddvalpera cwmara of which sensible things consist 
(Aet. 1, 3. 19; Hippol. Ref.1.15). His date is 
unknown ; but the testimony supports the view 
that this number-atomism was no part of the 
original doctrine, and that the view that things 
are related to numbers by uliunois is older than 
the identification of bodies with numbers, 

2 Themistius observes that he does not know 
which Pythagoreans are meant (7. yuyfs, 1. 2, 


obsolete. 

3 Ar. de caelo III. 5, 304a 7, door 5¢ wup drort- 
Oevrar Td oroyetov . . . ol ev. . . oXHMa wepidmr- 
Tove. TE Tupi, Kadmrep ol Tijv wupapida TovovvTes, 
kal roUTwy of wev amdovorépws AévyovTes Ste Tay wey 
CXNMATWY TUNTLKwTAaTOY 7H wupapls, TOY dé TWMATWY 
7d wip. Cf. de anim, 404a 1 sqq. Democritus 
and Leucippus made soul consist of spherical 
atoms dia ro padiora did ravros Sivacha diadvvew 
TOVS TOLOUTOUS pug Movs. 
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led to ridiculous contradictions.1_ This testimony exactly agrees with the view 
above advocated, that Number-atomism was the form of pluralism put forward 
by the Pythagorean mathematicians as a reply to Parmenides. 

In trying to distinguish the two divergent schools of Pythagoreans I have 
naturally stressed the fundamental differences. I do not, of course, wish to 
imply that, for instance, the method of representing numbers by geometrical 
patterns was not practised by Pythagoras. But it was the ‘mathematicians ’ 
who, so to say, took this method as giving a literal picture of the structure of 
reality, and so gave birth to Atomism, which in the series of philosophical 
systems stands in extreme contrast to the religious tradition continued by 
Philolaus and Plato. 


F. M. CoORNFORD. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


1 Plato, Parm.128c. The imaginary date of young’ (id véov dvros euot eypdgdn, 128 D). 
the dialogue is about 450 B.c. Zeno is‘about This suggests a date about 470, which would be 
40 years old’ (127 8), and he speaks of his too early for an attack on Atomism proper. 
treatise as having been written ‘when he was 
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THERE is a division of opinion on this subject which is perplexing to the 
ordinary student of Homer. The extremists on one side hold that hiatus was 
all but absolutely barred, while the more thoroughgoing among their opponents 
believe it was freely tolerated. A notable paper by the eminent philologist, 
Karl Brugmann, Zur Geschichte der hiatischen (zweisilbigen) Vokalverbindungen 
in den indogermanischen Sprachen, in Berichte tib. d. Verhandign. d. kénigl, 
sachs. Gesells. d. Wissensch. zu Leipzig, philol.-histor. Klasse, 1913, 139 Sqqs, 
might well, it seems, be taken as a starting-point for further investigation. 

The kinds of hiatus between words which figure in discussions are well 
known to be the following: (1) After a final long vowel or diphthong. There 
are three cases. (a) The long vowel or diphthong, being the second or third 
syllable of a dactyl, and in thesis,’ is shortened; or (0) being the first syllable 
of a spondee and in arsis remains long; or (c) being the second syllable of a 
spondee and in thesis remains long. (2) After a short final vowel, being the 
second or third syllable of a dactyl and in thesis. 

There is universal agreement that (1) (a) is unobjectionable, and almost 
the same may be said of (1) (0). Instances of both abound in the poems. 
The occurrences of (1) (c) are comparatively few, and are generally regarded as 
improper and requiring correction. It is with (2) that controversy has been 
mainly concerned. The attitude of most authorities is that such hiatus is bad 
except at the recognized pauses at 3T and after 4D. Some would add after 
1D; and lately Wackernagel, in his Sprachliche Untersuchgn. zu Hom. 52 n., 
adds after rT. To him the view that hiatus is admissible between the two 
shorts of 1D is nicht diskutabel. 

Hiatus has been more prominent in metrical discussion than other points 
in the Homeric verse for two reasons. In the first place, it plays a great part 
in the never ending Digamma Problem. In the second, it has had its share in 
the Homeric Question. If a passage which a dissector of the poems found 
inconvenient to his theory of their growth or structure contained a hiatus, that 
was a blemish which helped to discredit it, especially if the hiatus was not a 
common one, and could be described as hasslich. This was an excess of zeal, 
but it undoubtedly had the effect of increasing the prejudice against hiatus as 
a disfigurement of the hexameter. 

I cannot extend this paper by writing even a brief history of the matter ; 


1 IT use the terms ‘arsis’ and ‘thesis’ in the opening or ending of a verse, and two to mark 
popular, but, as it seems, the incorrect, fashion. the caesura in the third foot. 1D, 2T, etc.=first 
See Hardie, Res Metrica, 262. I also use, in  dactyl, second trochee, etc. 
what follows, an upright line to denote the 
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but I think I am correct in saying that a moderate view has generally been 
taken by those who have dealt with it in manuals devoted to the verse. The 
song began with Spitzner, who, as is well known, affirmed that hiatus was not 
prohibited usu uetustissimo, and this was in substance repeated by Blass in his 
edition of Kiihner’s Grammar: hiatus was avoided doch nicht sehr dngstlich. 
So Monro, H.G.’, 357: ‘it is unlikely, then, that hiatus was ever absolutely 
forbidden in epic verse.’ See also Seymour, Language and Verse, 40 sq.3 
Bickel, Metrik, in Gercke and Norden, 568; and Hardie, Res Metrica, 43: 
‘hiatus in Homer is fairly frequent; more frequent than in later Greek epic.’ 
Professor Clapp, in his edition of T-0, 430 sqq., finds more than 2,000 
occurrences of hiatus of all kinds in those six books. After eliminating more 
than 400 of these in deference mainly to F, or the remains of an original but 
faded F, he enumerates only 45 of the remainder which are objectionable; and 
even for a number of these there is something to be said. 

The paper by Brugmann mentioned above is based on materials from 
Latin and other Indo-European languages as’ well as Greek, and is directed 
against the more popular view. He quotes, evidently as an astonishing 
pronouncement, van Leeuwen’s Enchiridium, 81: neque criticus, cut sint 
aures (!), aequo animo tulerit hiatus quales sunt émt &dX@, TO éwov; condemns it 
as the outcome of prejudice combined with unseasonable athetizing, and lays 
down the rule that, if a passage in the traditional text containing a hiatus is 
not to be expunged on other grounds, the hiatus is to be accepted, even if it is 
not at a.caesura and so to be classed as legitimus. The idea that hiatus was 
something bad in itself, ‘like stammering or stuttering,’ grew up among den 
schulmetsternden Grammatikern und Rhetoren at an early date, and has persisted 
till now; but that is declared to be a wrong standpoint from which to treat 
hiatus. A review of the paper in B. ph. W. of June 19, 1915, sketches 
the contents. 

Wecklein in his Texthritische Studien zur Odyssee, in Sitzungsber. d. komegl. 
bayer. Akad. d. Wissn., philos.-philolog. u. histor.\Klasse, 1915, I sqq., approves 
Brugmann’s conclusions, and then proceeds to restore hiatus in a large number 
of passages in the Odyssey, by showing that it has been cured in the original 
text by the insertion of particles which can be seen to be superfluous or 
meaningless. The paper embodies a revulsion against the belief as to hiatus 
that has been favoured by many authorities on the Homeric language and 
verse. 

For a work in which the views as to hiatus are as different from Wecklein’s 
as it is possible for them to be, I may refer to Mr. Agar’s Homerica. The 
author’s attitude to hiatus is not explicitly stated, but I gather that he admits 
it only to this extent—that a long vowel or diphthong in thesis suffers 
correption before a following initial vowel, and in certain cases may remain 
long in arsis. It seems from many references that he rejects the doctrine of 
hiatus licitus after a short vowel at the pauses after 3T or 4D, but he appears to 
regard that doctrine as including the case of a long final vowel or diphthong 


A 
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in arsis remaining long before a following vowel, when the occurrence is 
in either of those two positions in the verse. For example, he says that the 
hiatus in the second foot in | é« tod 87 ’Odvefa, and that in the fourth foot 
in | avtov o ovKx ayabr Kopidy) exer, are ‘not defended by any theory of 
legitimacy.’ But the general view admits such hiatus in any foot. Also he 
seems to draw a metrical distinction between certain final diphthongs and 
others, while other authorities merely note that hiatus is more frequent after 
some diphthongs than after others. Thus in & 164, | €v048 atipdfy (vulg. 
atipater) is required ‘by the laws of metre,’ and | @Aecayv Huate TO Ste is 
allowed, but not | #Accav aOdvarou dre. He even seems to distinguish—unless 
this is an oversight—between Wux7 ’Ayauéuvovos ’Arpeidao | and yapéw ’Ay. 
’Arp.|. Further, as on rt 231, he objects to hiatus after final v. And, lastly, 
he differs from many in this, that while they hold that the late meddlers with 
the text expunged hiatus—to them objectionable—by inserting particles, he 
holds that these trespassers had ‘a less keen sense of metre,’ and deliberately 
altered the wording so as to leave hiatus, as in 8 430, by changing | dycdpevos 
& dpa wavta to | dnodpevor & dpa 67a. And he emends freely accordingly, 
though, it must be said, with great care to give his reasons in full. And on 
the whole it seems that Mr. Agar’s view differs widely from what may be said 
to be the prevailing one—see reviews in W. kl. Ph., 1908, 892, and Class. 
Quart. III. 225—and a full and connected statement of his attitude would be 
welcome and helpful. 

In his Enchividium and his edition of the two poems van Leeuwen on the 
whole adheres to the general view of hiatus, but emends where he can by 
restoring forms and terminations which he considers, and which undoubtedly 
are, the more ancient, though it is impossible to deny that the later forms were 
known to the poet. He has, however, to leave many occurrences with the 
mere note subest uitiwm. Ina handbook covering the whole field of the epic 
language it was impossible for him to give reasons in detail for every emenda- 
tion, but one is often left to wonder how the corruption of an original to 
a combination of words involving hiatus could have taken place. For example, 
he restores in the opening of a verse avtap ds for the quite common adrdp 6 
followed by an initial vowel in arsis. 

The extremists on the two sides cannot both be right. It is not for me to 
attempt componere litem, but having devoted much time to the collection for my 
‘own use of statistics of the digamma and metrical matters, I venture to offer 
a few remarks from the point of view of the merely interested student of the 
language and verse. 

It may be admitted at once that the poet had no love for hiatus in itself. 
He would feel the awkwardness of some of those cvyxpovcets dwvnévtwv, those 
uocalium concursiones, which were banned by later writers in a more learned 
age. We find passages in which a word or a phrase beginning with a 
consonant is used mpds Bvcow yaopwsias, instead of a more common alternative 
with a vowel; but the indications are scanty. Recourse must be had to other 
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considerations if we are to ascertain just how far the poet disliked and avoided 
the disagreeable conjunction. 

And in the first place it is hard for the ordinary reader to believe that 
Homer had a strong prejudice against hiatus, seeing that the language, as the 
philologists tell us, was itself making hiatus constantly by the elimination 
of F, s, and yod between two vowels inside words, where practically no break 
in the pronunciation is possible. The occurrence of two vowels in hiatus is of 
course frequent, but we often find three, and even four, vowels in Homeric 
forms—iyOvoevta, Mdaleat, aGriages, dleat, aiovev; and if we are to follow 
van Leeuwen and others, we must restore such really uncouth forms as 
‘Hpakdecein, Oetderar, ddedpedo. It is hard to believe that a poet with con- 
traction available would suffer such forms gladly, or that he would prefer 
| Scrypee, ’Atpéos vie, and tds te rpéer éooupévos mep | to the readings of our 
text with Soypec and tpe?. He would never surely, if hiatus were as unbearable 
as some think, have given us such flagrant concursiones as || NyAni@ vis, | ) ed 
Hé, or }) 1 %) Syyxei dEvdevTL|. Between words there is always a break, however 
short, which lightens the difficulty caused by the succession of vowels, and, if 
the break can be made long enough, all unpleasantness from the juxtaposition 
can be avoided. In these days we are seduced by the charm and easy flow of 
the hexameter into reading it rapidly; but the authorities, as Jebb (Oed. Tyr., 
p. xciv) and Hardie (Res Metrica, 39; cf. 36 n. and 97 on trimeters), tell us that 
ancient verse was declaimed more slowly than we tend to deliver it. The 
Greek epic was composed to be read or sung aloud, and in such recitation the 
Greeks were careful to pronounce each word separately, so that there should 
be no possible misconception by the hearer. Athenian ears at least were 
teretes et religiosae (Cicero, Ovat. 9, 27, quoted by A. Miiller, Lehrbuch. d. 


griechn. Biihnenaltertiimer, 194 n.; and cf. Haigh, Attic Theatre, 308, and © 


Merry on Ranae, 303). Oehmichen, in Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch V. 3, 295, says 
jeder Buchstabe, jede Silbe, jedes Wort genau gesprochen werden musste, und die 
Pause und die Tonhohe sich dem Satzbau sorgsam anzuschliessen hatten. The 
editors of Aristophanes give us amusing confirmation of this in their stories of 
slips over such combinations as yarn’ op@, 0 voray, amd vod, and THvde podcav 
eiodyov (!); and it is self-evident that care must have been taken to pronounce 
differently two collocations of the same letters intended to produce different 
words and sense, such as 8 peya0vpo and dé péya Oud, mpiv y ere and 
aplv yé TL, pedavdctov and pédravos Tod, apuvéyev and ayvve pév, and even 
ods’ événaoe and ovdé vonage, or pw’ éodwoe and pe cdwoe. éxdve would not be 
pronounced the same if from «Avo as from éxdvw, and the first syllable must 
have been different in éovAevov and écépyerat. Eustathius,who seems to have 
no inkling of principal pauses in the hexameter, notes the need é€Adoyou 
ScactorHs or brodvacroAjs in such combinations as wdpos ye || vedv or after ye 
in ef 8€ mov Alavrés ye Bony ayaboto ruvOoiunv. Cf. L. Friedlander’s Nicanor 
TIEPI IAIAKH> STITMHS, 14 sq., on dedyers peta vOta Badov, etc. On the 
length and effect of pauses see <bid. Epimetrum III. 
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‘There can be no difficulty with hiatus if the pause between the two 
words is sufficiently marked, and that there were sufficiently long pauses 
after 3IT and 4D has been generally admitted. But there must have been 
subordinate pauses, or metrical breaks, in addition to those styled ‘principal.’ 
The latter give us the general frame of the hexameter—as van Leeuwen says, 
Ench. 51, of the divisions thus formed, tria haec membra dedit natura—while the 
former show exactly how the particular line is to be read. It seems to me 
likely enough that epic practice recognized a possible metrical break at every 
trochaic caesura. A break of some kind there must be, as there is between 
every two words, but at the trochee there might be something more. It is not 
easy to produce a break between the two shorts of a dactyl. An effort is 
required, and that effort, I suggest, is seen in an increase of stress on the long 
syllable of the dactyl. Compare such doublets as dvri#éov and avi Oeod, 
Anyevevae and Aye pévos, or | KéxrAeTo 8 auderrdrotoe and | ef & ayer’ apydl 
morw. To take the last instance, I think it will be found that there is more 
stress on the syllable au¢- in audi wodw than on the same in duditrorotos, 
just because of the effort, in pronouncing the former, to keep the final and 
initial syllables, being the two shorts of a dactyl, apart. Such a break and the 
effort to emphasize the separation may be taken as helping the voice over 
hiatus. 

There are other ways in which breaks necessary to the proper reading of 
a line may be observed. ‘The sense, as indicated in modern editions by marks 
of punctuation, is a guide, and so is what the Germans call a Worthomplex or 
Wortgebtlde, and Dr. Leaf, Iliad, Vol. II., 638, ‘a syntactical unit.2 The 
leaners, backward and forward, are very important in this connexion, as also 
participles and relatives and participial and relative clauses, with vocatives, 
interjections, and the like. And the effect of all such indications is confirmed 
by observation of the assonances, numerous and various, in the Homeric 
verse, especially those in which sibilants are concerned. It reconciles us to 
the possibility of a break after 1T when we find sequences such as | “Apyos és 
immoBorov or | rratpos ds év (cf. | SevEal’” bd’ &ppara), or of one even so late in 
the verse as after 5T, when we read yeltpas és duds | or mopmies ecovtat|. 
éetoa0e Oardoons | and the like may be compared. To read such expressions 
continuously would be to introduce intolerable unpleasantness. But the 
subject of pauses and breaks is a large one, and would require treatment 
in a separate paper. 

In regard to hiatus after a final short vowel, I think a distinction may be 
urged according as the short is the first or the second short syllable of a 
dactyl. To van Leeuwen, for instance, both are in exactly the same case. To 
him | Secor 6 od, | vai 5é &vdov, and dorépa Fxe|| are as objectionable as | pwydé 
éa or noe ébacxery|. But surely, in the former set of cases, as the dactyl must 
be followed by a syllable beginning with a long vowel or a diphthong or 
a short vowel long by position, the effort necessary for the stress on the initial 
long syllable is sufficient to remove any unpleasantness. German treatises on 
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metric often refer to this effect of the expivatorische Kraft brought into play by 
the ictus, though I have not observed it used as I now suggest. Compare 
Hardie, Res Metrica, 43. Hiatus between a long and a short syllable is there 
said to be easier than between two of the same quantity. I think the same 
may be claimed for hiatus between a short and a long, and that all instances 
of hiatus after a dactyl should be excluded from discussion. .I have counted 
361 such occurrences in the pdems, including those left by elision, as against 
558 after the trochee. 

Controversy would then be limited to hiatus after the trochee and after 
the second long syllable of a spondee. In regard to the former another point 
may be noted—that is, whether it is right to treat all the short vowels as 
of the same quality, and all conjunctions of two of them in hiatus between 
words as on the same footing. Most authorities admit such hiatus after « and 
v whatever the following vowel, and after o when it ends a word that does not 
admit elision; but it is a question if this goes far enough. There are other 
sequences of vowels in hiatus which, to the modern ear at least, seem harmless 
enough, and would appear from the statistics to have been less objectionable 
than others to the poet. The sequence -a e-, as in cat pa éreita], is 
commonest of all. But to pursue the point further would require detailed 
figures and a reference to the different qualities of the short vowels as given, 
for example, by Blass in his edition of Kihner and in his Avussprache des 
Griechischen, but I doubt if the materials would give much result. The 
question in fact is one for the experts in phonetics. All that is urged here is 
that it may be worthy of more consideration than it has received. 

As for hiatus after the second syllable of a spondee, this has had varying 
treatment. Van Leeuwen, Ench. 82 sqq., treats all such occurrences as bad, 
and emends as many ashecan. In regard to a considerable number it may 
be allowed that his emendations are simple and reasonable corrections, but — 
others involve what appears to be arbitrary alteration of the order of the 
words, and some of course resist change. Cf. Leaf, loc. cit. 639. Monro, 
H.G.2 356, allows them to stand, remarking that in a large proportion ‘the 
hiatus coincides with a division either in the sense or the rhythm’ (cf. — 
Ench. 84, paullisper sistitur uox canentis), and a list of them shows that this 
is so. In fact, they can be grouped in three or four classes, a considerable 
number being concerned with 7 or 7. 

The reason usually given for objecting to hiatus of this kind is that a long © 
vowel or diphthong before a following vowel is shortened; it is considered — 
enough to quote wocalis ante uocalem corripitur. But that, of course, is when 
the long is the first or second syllable of a dactyl; and how are we to argue 
from that to the second syllable of a spondee? There is nothing essentially 
disagreeable to the ear in this kind of hiatus, but from the fact that the 
occurrences, which are notably few in number, only 157, can be classified 
as stated above, it may perhaps be inferred that these groups were excepted 
from a ban against such hiatus which was really part of the epic metrical law 
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or practice. However, when those instances which can be corrected omnium 
consensu are excluded, those that remain are a residuum which is really not 
more serious than the excusable departures from Wernicke’s Law in regard to 
the Bucolic Diaeresis, for which see Leaf’s Appendix already referred to. 

In regard to hiatus between two shorts, where the first has been left by 
elision, as pupi’ ’Ayasots or péve’ avdpav, I state what appears to be a generally 
accepted view in the words of Professor Clapp, op. cit. 430: ‘Where one vowel 
has already been elided from the first word, the two words are so closely 
bound together that the hiatus is not felt,’ and it is condoned. This seems 
to assume that there is no unpleasantness in hiatus inside a word, and to 
disregard the view of other authorities, as Hardie, Res Metrica, 39, that it is 
incredible that the elided vowel disappeared in pronunciation, though Monro, 
H.G*. 349, only says it can hardly be determined whether it was entirely silent 
or only slurred over.! But, apart from this, there seems to be something to be 
said for the view that the vowels are kept distinct. It might be easy enough 
to accept ||6v’ avépe as practically one word, but are we to disregard a 
principal pause and say évteamro for évte’ || awd, and to neglect sense and 
punctuation and read | yolpe’s dtdp or doré’ ’Ayirred | without a break 
between the two words? And are the two words closely bound together when 
the elision leaves a final consonant? If not, why not? and where is the 
difference? If they are, we must read jumbles like Oepazrovtayirnos and 
Trapov0aTradns, instead of enunciating each word clearly. 

I have marked in the poems 440 occurrences of the hiatus after a vowel 
left by elision. Of these 139 are after the second short of a dactyl, and conse- 
quently, as I have suggested above, unobjectionable, and 301 after the first, 
and the distribution of the latter seems worth noticing. Of the 301, 187 are 
after 5T and 50 after 1T. There are only 26 after 2T and 38 at 3T, where— 
that is in the third foot—elision is, according to some authorities, disliked. 
The figures may perhaps be held to confirm the view that a metrical break was 
allowable after 1T and 5T. 

As regards the break after rT I say no more at present. It seems to come 
into line with other liberties which have often been noted in the first foot as in 
the second. But I venture to say a word for that after 5T, seeing that it 
comes so very late in the verse. The possibility was not without recognition 
by the ancient metricians. In the edition of Nicanor already quoted I find 
(p. 23) on Kata otpatov edtpvy ’Ayadv the note, divatas Bpayd Siactérreo Oat 
émt TO evpvv. Again, statistics show that u-- was a favourite verse-ending. 
The point is referred to, but not adequately dealt with, in Ench. 55, note c. 
I find that of the 2,407 lines in the first and last books of the Iiiad and of the 
Odyssey no fewer than 1,051, or not far off one-half, end with a word or 
syntactical unit of this value. And there is this amount of reason discernible 
why this ending should be preferred, that it avoids a conclusion of the line 


1 If it was not entirely silent, it is not easy to in cases like rdvé” dNés. 
account for the aspiration of the final consonant 
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consisting of two dactyl words and a spondee, as Dézrer’ avToOr vnréi Seop@, OF 
iv’ ovpavos duBatos ein. That is, if read carelessly, a poor, monotonous 
hemistich, and monotony in the hexameter, already hampered by the sameness 
entailed by the division in the third foot of all but a few lines in the poems, 
must be avoided at all costs. Hemistichs like the two examples given above 
do occur, but can generally be read without offence by giving due regard to 
syntactical connexion. Similar care is taken with a succession of anapaest 
words or combinations, odrdpevar pewads, 0 Sé pv POduevos EXacev ods, OF of 
amphibrach words, to£ofdpe mep éovon, érel ce NEovtTa yuvaki. The danger 
from these latter may give the key to the ban against the fourth trochee, but 
I cannot go further into the matter here. I will only add in regard to the 
ending u-— that it is of some interest to see what precedes it. If that isa 
trochee word we have the break after 4D, and it is generally arranged that the 
rest of the line is a syntactical unit, as Soup) dacw@, doce xadue, and there is 
nothing objectionable. But counting—for A—all other words or syntactical 
units preceding final u--, I find that the average length of such is more than 
six motae, a length which seems to justify some small breathing-space before 
the final word. 

Hiatus has, of course, given the emendators great opportunities, and few 
occurrences of the supposed blemish have escaped attention. But Homeric 
emendation has been practised to excess, as seems to have been already 
remarked in ancient days, ovcodv ovde Tots manraois évédurrov of Tas EELS 
xa.votomobvres, Eustath. on ® 26. To some of the moderns it became a sort 
of pastime, even a craze, with, as it were, the motto petaBor) ravtav yAvKU 
(Jebb on Nauck, Antigone, 885). It is an easy game, if one be bold enough, 
with poems in which great richness of vocabulary and forms, synonyms of the 
same metrical value, and interchangeability of phraseology are conspicuous 
features. Standwm codicibus is little regarded. And so for the principles 
which have been laid down in, for instance, the Companion to Greek Studies, to 
regulate changes of a classical text, and especially the rule that some reasonable 
cause for the corruption should be suggested. But quite recently doubt has 
been thrown on the initial assumption that there was once unlimited power to 
alter the wording of the poems. See Dr. Grenfell on the mediaeval scribes 
in J.H.S. XXXVIIL., Proceedings, p. xliv. See also ibid., XXXIX. 3, where 
we are told by Sir F. G. Kenyon that ‘modern critics (if the papyri are to be 
trusted) are seldom felicitous in the detection and emendation of corruptions, 
except in the smallest and most obvious cases.’ The emendations to get rid of 
hiatus involve a question of their own, which has already been referred to 
above. What was the attitude towards it of late meddlers? Did they object 
to it? If so, how are we to account for the instances in which they actually 
causedit? Why was Bentley’s ic’ dpéecor | changed to ica dpecot, or émexyevat’ 
dp’ Urnv | to émeyedato dAnv? Or did they tolerate it? Then whence the, 
as some hold, unmeaning particles inserted? The point seems to require | 
careful consideration and final disposal by those competent to deal with it. : 

A. SHEWAN. 


SOCRATES’ DIAGRAM IN THE WENO OF PLATO, 
PP, 86E-874.! 


I DESIRE to invite the attention of students of Plato and of Greek mathe- 
matics to a solution of a passage which has long been a field of controversy for 
critics. For brevity’s sake I shall take for granted an acquaintance with the 
two solutions which at present dispute the field, and further adopt certain 
positions which previous enquirers have established beyond reasonable doubt. 

Socrates agrees to investigate with Meno the question whether human 
goodness can be taught (that is, whether youths can be educated in morality) 
before human goodness has been precisely defined. He proposes to attempt 
this problem by borrowing a leaf from the geometry of the day. The method 
he adopts from mathematics was currently termed the ‘by hypothesis’ method. 
The application of this method in the present dialogue to the moral problem, 
and Plato’s use of the same method in his Phaedo and Parmenides, show it to 
have been what was called, in later Greek mathematical theory, ‘ analysis.’ 
Analysis of a problem or theorem starts by assuming what is to be done 
or proved, and so works backwards to the conditions of a direct solution. It 
is the method of the inventor and of everyday practical life. 

Socrates, then, supposes a mathematical friend to be asked whether a 
given area can be inscribed ina given circle in the form of a triangle. To the 
question so stated we might expect the obvious answer: ‘ Yes, if your area be 
not greater than the greatest triangle (an equilateral triangle) which can be 
inscribed in the given circle.’ The answer, however, which Plato puts into the 
geometrician’s mouth shows, or seems to show, that he was interested, not in 
stating a truism, but in finding a possible construction upon which the con- 
ditions of an answer would follow. In effect, his reply is: ‘I cannot tell you 
whether this figure has or has not the property desired. I will, however, 
answer your question by a kind of hypothesis (or provisional construction). If 
the given figure when transformed into a parallelogram <having one diagonal 
a chord of the circle> and applied to a line thereof comes short of that line by 
a parallelogram like itself when so transformed, one result follows; and, if not, 
then again another result. I therefore answer your question by an hypo- 
thetical solution which shows whether it is impossible and whether again it is 


1A summary of the geometrical part of a 
paper read to the Oxford Philological Society 
in February, 1922. Mr. A. L. Dixon, F.R.S., 
Waynflete Professor of Pure Mathematics, who 
has generously guided me throughout my enquiry 
by criticism and positive suggestion, allows me 


to state that he is in agreement with my con- 
clusions. The Emeritus Waynflete Professor, 
Mr, E, B. Elliott, F.R.S., and Mr. J. F, Fearon, 
Hon. Fellow of Trinity Hall, have also” helped 
me in different ways. 
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possible.’ Plato has condensed the answer into an elegant and somewhat 
obscure form, yet the language he employs and the context of the dialogue 
appear to show that the solution he had in mind began with an hypothesis: 
‘If it be possible, let ABC be the required A’; and ended somewhat as 
follows: ‘If, then, the []s"™ ~, which is equal to the given figure, be not equal 
to the [Js g, the construction of an equal inscribed A is impossible; but, if 
it be equal, the construction is possible.’ 

In any case, Plato has left it to his figure, which is wanting in the MSS., 
to show the precise determination of his parallelograms (very much as Caesar, 
in describing his bridge over the Rhine, has not precisely explained the 
engineering device, obviously so clear to himself, upon which the stability of 
his construction depended). Both the rival solutions? to which I have referred, 
at all events, tacitly assume the necessary determination, which I have 
expressed by adding the words ° having one diagonal a chord of the circle.’ 

The analysis, then, which Socrates’ friend assumed may have run as 


follows: 


G H 


If it be possible, let ABC be a A=the given area Y, and inscribed in the 
given ©!e ABC. 

Bisect any one of the sides you please—say the base BC at D. 

Join D to the vertex A. 

Through B and C draw ||s to AD, and through A a line EAF ||! to BC, 
and meeting the ||s BE and CF at E and F. 


1 Néyw 52 76 ef brobdcews Gide, bomep ol yewuérpae 
moNNdKts okoTroOyTaL* émerdday Tis Epnrar avrovs, olov 
wept xwplov, el oldv te és Tovde Tv KUKNov TddE 7d 
xwplov tplywvov évrabijva, elmo dv tis bre Odrrw 
oléa el ort ToUTO TowwovTOY, aN’ Howep pév Tia 
brobecw mpodpyov otwal éxew mpobs TO mpdypua Toudvde- 
el pév €or TOUTO TS Xwploy To.ovToy oloy Tapa Thy 
Sobetcay avbrov ypaumjy maparetvavra éddelrew 
ro.ovTw xwplw olor dv abrd rs maparerapévov 7, &AXo 
Tt cupBalvew woe Soxe?, Kai Xo ad, el ddbvardv éore 
ravra wabelv: trobguevos ody éGé\w elreiv cor rd 


ouuBaivoy epi ris évrdoews abrov els Tov KiK)ov elre 
advvaror etre ut (Plato, Meno, pp. 862-874). 

2 The rival modern theories are to be found in 
two pamphlets: E. F, August, Zur Kenntniss der 
geometrischen Methode dey Alten, Berlin, 1854 ; 
A. Benecke, Ueber die geometrische Hypothesis in 
Platons Menon, Elbing, 1867. An epitome of the 
question is given in Sir T. Heath, A History of 
Greek Mathematics, Vol. I., pp. 298-303. Cantor 
and M. Paul Tannery accept Benecke’s solution. 
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Then the []s*" EBDA=2 A ABD; and the []s"™ ADCF=2 A ADC, 

BuT the A ABD=A ADC. 

. (j= ED=A ABC=[]e™ AC, 

But the A ABC by hypothesis = Y. 

.". if Y is not too large to be inscribed in the @!e as a A, it must be 
possible to describe on each half of any side of the required A you may choose 
two juxtaposed [ ]8™s, each = Y, and each having one diagonal a chord of the 
©'. These diagonals will respectively join one end of the line chosen for 
base to the relative vertex, and will be the remaining two sides of the required 
equal and inscribed A. In the language of the Pythagorean school of 
geometry, in which Plato had studied (language which is also used in Euclid’s 
Elements), this would be described as follows: ‘ Either of the juxtaposed 
[ jms falls short of the line along which it is described (e.g. BC) by a []s™ 
equal, and similar and similarly situated, to itself.’ | 

This then, I suggest, is how the geometrician showed Socrates the possi- 
bility of the construction. 

It is easy to see that the truth that the figure must be not greater than an 
equilateral A inscribed in the ©!¢ follows from a consideration of the figure. 
(For convenience I have taken BC in my diagram to be one side of an 
equilateral A inscribed in the ©.) For the greatest A which can be inscribed 
on a given chord BC is the isosceles A BA’C, lying symmetrically about the 
diameter GA’, drawn through D at right 4s to BC. 

By parity of reasoning, the greatest possible A’ standing on A’C and A’B 
and inscribed in the ©!¢ must themselves also be isosceles. It is easy then by 
veductio ad absurdum to show that the equilateral A A’BC is the greatest A that 
can be inscribed in a given ©!¢ ABC. 

Again, given a rectilineal figure which is not too large to be inscribed in a 
given ©!*, it must be possible to find a chord (say BC) such that a rectangular 
[ |s#™ A’DCF’, equal to the given figure, so placed that one diagonal, AC (or 
GC), rests upon the point C and the other upon the extremity (A’ or G) ofa 
diameter drawn | to BC, itself=a symmetrically placed rect 4 on the opposite 
side of the diameter and the same side of the line BC. As before the two 
diagonals are the remaining sides of the equal (isosceles) A. 

Thus, in any given case, the problem is solved by finding a chord of 
the ©! such that a [ |" equal to the given figure, described on half the 
chord, and placed so that one of its diagonals is also a chord, having one 
end at an extremity of the chord so found =a similar and similarly situated [ |s™ 
described on the other half of the chord. 

It will be observed that, strictly speaking, this law holds whether the 
given area is rectilinear or not. No doubt Plato intended by ywpiov a recti- 
linear figure of indeterminate shape; but the discussion of this point of inter- 
pretation is irrelevant to the law he has stated. 

What, then, was the figure that Socrates drew if this solution was in his 
mind? He may have drawn the figure associated with the A ABC, where 
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the []s*™s are oblique, or that associated with the A ABC, where, whether ABC 
is isosceles or equilateral, the []8™s are, at least in one case, rectangular. The 
advantage of assuming that he drew the former diagram is that it corresponds 
with the most general form of the solution, and with the natural interpretation 
of rd mapaterapévoy (the transformed area) to include any form of []**™ The 
advantage of the latter supposal is that it makes the truth demonstrated more 
evident to a beginner in geometry, such as we are to conceive Meno to have 
been. Moreover, in the history of Greek mathematics, we often find problems 
and theorems solved in the first instance for a particular case and only later 
generalized. If, however, the latter figure were indeed Plato’s, then his words 
need a still more precise and detailed interpretation to be imported into them— 
viz., ‘if the []s*™= Y when laid along a diameter A’G, so that the end of one 
diagonal is at A’ or G, falls short of a given side of the required (isosceles) 
A by a [|8*™ equal and similarly placed to itself, then and then only can an 
(isosceles) A= Y be inscribed in the given ©'€.’ 

The more general solution is the more probable. In either case Plato’s 
figure was, I think, relevant to the truth which either figure exhibits. 

It remains to speak shortly of the Greek terms used in the passage. 
TO Tapaterapévov suggested to Plato’s audience a transformed (or distorted) 
and applied area—i.e. the given figure after it has suffered a change (aa0etv) 
into its equivalent in a regular form, and has been applied to a line suitable to 
the required construction.! Plato tacitly assumes that a parallelogram con- 
structed with reference to a circle is described on (or along) a chord, and has 
ohe of its diagonals likewise a chord. To determine the position of the 
diagonal in the present problem we have only to construct a rectangle BJKD 
on half BC, and so determine the vertex A (and a corresponding vertex on the 
opposed side of the diameter). The word éA)etzrey (fall short) is proved by a 
passage in Proclus, derived from Eudemus, to have had in Plato’s day the 
meaning here ascribed to it.2, If the usage of Euclid be followed, it must mean 
to fall short in a prescribed way—viz., to fall short either by a similar and 
similarly situated parallelogram or by a square. Though improbable—it is 
certainly possible—that in Plato’s time it could be used in the looser sense, 
‘fall short by a similar, but not similarly situated, rectangle.’ This is the 
assumption of one of the rival theories, that of August. The interpretation of 
oiov (meaning ‘like ’), the correlative of ‘such,’ has been vehemently disputed ; 
it may indeed be said to be one of the crucial tests of any theory adopted to 
explain the passage. Benecke, herein following Buttmann, takes it (as the 
context, which is one of equivalence of area, would suggest) to mean ‘equal.’ 
August is forced to take it as identical with Euclid’s 6otov, i.e. ‘ similar.’ No 


‘1 This is clear from Aristophanes’ jest about (Nwubes 211). Galen also uses the word of the 
Socrates’ map of Negropont, which had been ‘laid hand applied to the ear and transformed simul- 


out’ by Pericles : taneously to make an improvised ear-trumpet, de 
M. 4 04 7’ EdBor’, bs dpés, usu partium, Vol. II. (Helmreich), p. 151, K. 111.895. 
Hoi waparérarar waxpd woppw mavu. 2 Proclus, in Eucl. Elem. I., pp. 419-20 (Fried- 
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passage in Plato exists which might decide the issue. It is an advantage 
of the interpretation suggested in this paper that, taking the word to mean in 
the first instance ‘equal,’ the construction involves also similarity of angles 
and position. The two parallelograms are equal, similar, and similarly situated. 
A most difficult and disputed question remains: What is the correct 
interpretation of the words ‘on a given line thereof (or, of it)’? The rival 
solutions agree to understand these words as meaning ‘the given line! of the 
circle, i.e. the diameter’; for the diameter, it is said, is the only given straight 
line in the statement of the problem. Here ‘ given’ is presumed to be used in 
a limited and late sense, familiar from Euclid’s Elements. But in our passage 
the pronoun ‘this’ is used by Plato to express ‘ given’ in this later sense— 
‘this’ figure and ‘this’ circle. In Plato ‘ given’ normally means granted by a 
disputant or learner to a rival or teacher for the sake of progress in debate or 
enquiry. This is the sense in which analogy compels me to take the word 
here. A consideration of this normal meaning of the word led me inevitably 
to one part at least of my conclusions. The mistaken interpretation is, 
I venture to think, due merely to our strong association of the word ‘ given’ 
with a technical meaning derived from later Greek geometry, and even there 
not by any means the sole meaning of the word. The nature of the indirect 
demonstration here forces the teacher to ‘assume’ (or ‘ask,’ as the Greeks 
said) the triangle as provisionally constructed, and requires the learner there- 
fore to ‘grant’ or ‘give’ the chords of which it is made up. Thus ‘a given 
line of it’ is an assumed line of it, and this is, of course, the original sense 
from which Euclid’s two principal technical uses are derived. 
‘Thereof’ or ‘of it’ may then mean either (i.) along a chord of it, or 
(ii.) along a side of it, or (iii.) along a line of it—viz., along a line of the area 
which is the principal subject of debate. Materially, any one of these will 
satisfy the logic of the passage. Of these three possible renderings the last is 
the most natural in the context. Since, however, the given figure is clearly 
indeterminate in outline, we cannot strictly speak of ‘ along a line of the given 
figure.’ The line must be a line or side of the figure into which, as its 
equivalent in area, it has been transformed. To this, by an idiom common in 
both Greek and English, the writer can perfectly well be referring. Now in 
_-Greek geometry the transformed figure is both changed into a regular shape 
and also placed upon (or ‘laid alongside,’ in Euclid’s term?) a definite line, 
finite in one direction. In this case that line is bounded at its other extreme 
by the circumference—is, in fact, a chord. The transformed figure is regarded 
(and this is also Euclid’s usage) as falling short of a line BC, a line which 
in our idiom is its base, although it projects beyond the figure as constructed. 
This, then, is its line, a line more closely defined as a line which you allow me 
to assume, which you ‘give’ me for the purpose of the construction. To my 
1 I need, perhaps, hardly remind the beginner 2 rapaBddrew. The word raparetvew disappears 


that rv doBetcay ypauuiy in Euclid is,in English from geometry after the time of Plato. 
idiom, ‘a given line,’ not ‘ the given line.’ 
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mind, then, the linguistic context requires us to translate: ‘ If the transformed 
figure falls short of its (base) line, which I take leave to assume, by a figure (or 
area) equal to itself when so transformed.’ Mr. Dixon thinks that, with the 
provisional construction in his head, the mathematician (or Socrates, who 
might be conceived to be less precise and more idiomatic in his language) 
may have meant a side of it—viz. of the hypothetically drawn triangle. This 
is certainly not impossible. 

In conclusion, I should draw attention to the fact that I find my interpre- 
tation of the words é& imofécews to be, after all, virtually that of August 
himself. The title of his pamphlet might serve to remind us of this. Benecke, © 
too, emphasized what has, I think, tended to drop out of sight in most, if not 
all, recent discussions of this passage by English writers. August’s interpre- 
tation, now generally accepted in this country on the authority of S. H. Butcher, 
J. C. Wilson, and Sir Thomas Heath, is, in fact, obtained by supposing that 
an isosceles triangle equal to the given area has been placed in the circle and 
by then considering the consequences. In my diagram, assuming BC to bea 
side (the base) of the required isosceles triangle, the rectangle A’C described 
along the diameter at right angles to BC is similar to the rectangle DH. For 
it is a property of the circle that AD.DG = BD.DC; and with this construction 
BD.DC=CD?. This is the relation that Plato is presumed to have intended. 
My contention is that Mr. Dixon’s interpretation and mine more justly renders 
the Greek. In either view the hypothesis is not the ‘if’ clause, as Butcher 
suggested, or at least only in a secondary sense. The hypothesis is the 
assumption that a construction may be provisionally assumed, the employment 
in an exact science of an indirect method of enquiry. I hope in a later essay 
to show the importance of this to the history of Greek science, and therefore 
to Greek logic. This appears to be the oldest and the original sense of 
hypothesis as a term of science; it was in this method that Plato, when 
he composed the Meno, was specially interested. This may perhaps explain | 
a puzzle in mathematical history, the constant ascription in antiquity of the 
invention of analysis to the great Athenian philosopher. 

A. S. L. FARQUHARSON. 
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PLATO nowhere deals systematically with the problem of the origin of 
evil. And yet no system of philosophy which proposes to explain the 
mysteries of existence can leave untouched the undeniable and perplexing fact 
of warps and imperfections in the fabric of our life, seemingly inherent in the 
very tissue of which it is woven. It is difficult to believe that Plato could 
shape his scheme without taking this into account—somewhere, one feels, he 
must offer an explanation. He does, indeed, in various dialogues drop 
scattered hints which apply to the matter in hand, without throwing light on 
the problem as a whole. The following are typical instances. In the Republic} 
he says that evil may be a punishment for sin in a former life, or, if not 
that, may be good which we cannot recognize: Oltws dpa brodnmréov Tept 
Tov SuKatov avdpds, éav 7’ ev wevia yiyvnta édy 7’ év vocots H TLL GAXR@ TOV 
SoxotvT@y KaKOv, ws ToUT@ Tavita eis ayabdv Te TedevTHGEL CdvTL %) Kal aTo- 
@avovtt. ‘Then this must be our notion of the just man, that even when he 
is in poverty or sickness, or any other seeming misfortune, all things will in 
the end work together for good to him in life and death ’ (Jowett’s translation). 
In the Laws (903 B, c) he suggests a solution afterwards favoured by the Stoics, 
that the suffering of the past conduces to the good of the whole, and is again 
not really evil. In the Republic again,? seeking to discover the origin of ordous 
in a state as perfectly ordered as may be, the only answer he gives, half- 
playfully and half-seriously, is that certain seasons of growth and decay are 
appointed for all organisms, which they may neither contravene nor learn. 
This line of evil as the inscrutable dispensation of Providence is apparently 
followed up in the Philebus,? where we are told that man is allotted fire (and 
the other elements), ‘ small and weak and mean’ compared with the fire in the 
universe; and again in the Timaeus,* ‘our soul is mingled something after the 
same manner (as the divine soul), yet no longer so pure as before, but second 
and third in pureness.’ 

It is evident that to say that evil is a punishment, or that it will turn out to 
be good, or is only a form of good, is only cutting the knot. To explain it as 
being the result of certain fixed laws for which we are in no way responsible 
does offer some sort of solution, but one on Platonic principles inadmissible. 
Again and again Plato repeats that God is perfectly good and cannot be the 
author of evil:® evil is alien to his nature. And, indeed, since God is the 
avtTo 6 aya0ov, that he should be in any way responsible for evil would be the 
gravest contradiction in terms. On the contrary, all his work is perfect and 
beautiful. Oéyus 8 ob7’ jy ob7’ Eott TH dpict@ Spay adrO TARY TO K4ddOTOD ® 
(Tim. 30A). i 


1 6134. 2 546A. 5 Rep. 379C, Laws goox, Theait, 176. 
3 208. 4 4ID, 6 VY, also 33A, 92B fin. 
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But the problem is too fundamental to be solved by the examination 
of mere isolated utterances. Any satisfactory solution must be found to 
harmonize with Plato’s metaphysic as a whole. It would be as well, therefore, 
to examine the position occupied by evil in relation to the Theory of Ideas. 

In the dialogues of the middle period we find ideas of evil existing side by 
side with those of good.! But this theory, as was stated above, is obviously 
inconsistent with the belief in aird 6 ayaOov as the source of all existence. 
Consequently we find it criticized in the Parmenides and Sophist ; and in the 
Philebus evil is implied as being the failure of the particular to represent the 
idea, or, as the theory is there stated, the failure of the unlimited to participate 
rightly in the limited.2 That is to say, evil has a purely negative existence. 
In the Timaeus, which contains the final exposition of the Theory of Ideas, 
qualities are expunged altogether from the list; a thing is good in so far as it 
represents the idea, evil in so far as it fails to do so, and the varying kinds and 
degrees of good and evil represent the degrees and kinds of approximation to 
or divergence from the ideal standard. 

The problem of the origin of evil, therefore, may now be stated thus: 
‘What is it which causes the particular to diverge from the idea?’ The 
answer generally given to this question (as by Adam, for example) is that there 
is an inherent incompatibility between the idea and matter; the former must 
always struggle to subdue the latter, and in many cases partially fail. Many 
passages in Plato appear to bear out this theory. The Politicus myth in 
particular is based upon it. ‘ Heaven and the universe,’ we are told (269D, BE), 
‘although they have been endowed by the Creator with many glories, partake 
of a bodily nature, and therefore cannot be entirely free from perturbation.’? 
Again in the Theattetus, ‘ evils of necessity hover around the mortal nature and 
this earthly sphere.’ And in the mythical account of creation given in the 
Timaeus we are shown the Anptoupyds thy Oatépov diow Siapmetktov 
ovcay eis tavtov Evvapydtrav Bia, ‘compressing by force the reluctant nature 
of the Other into the Same.’® This law—as it appears to be—of stubborn- 
ness and incompatibility in matter is referred to throughout the Tzmaeus as 
‘Avdynn, ‘Necessity.’® ‘ Mind, the ruling power, persuaded Necessity to bring 
the greater part of created things to perfection, and thus and after this manner 
in the beginning, when the influence of reason got the better of necessity, the 
universe was created.’ The Republic also has a comment on this: rv 88 tod 
dvaykaiov kal ayabod picw, Scov Siapéper tH dvte . . . ‘ But of the nature of 
the necessary and the good, and their essential difference.’? Necessity is also 
referred to in the Timaeus as % Travopuevn aitia, ‘the errant cause.’® Reality 
is therefore established on a dual basis, the universe being produced in so far 
as one cause, Mind, God, or the Good, gets the better of the other, Matter, 
Necessity, or Evil, whichever terminology be adopted. In the Laws! we are 


1 Rep. 476A, Phaed, 1050, 2 25E, 26a. 6 48a; see also 56c, and 298, 30A. 
3 See also Pol. 273¢. 4 Theait. 176a, 7 Rep. 493¢. 8 48a, ® See Laws 741A. 
5 354. 10 896E. 
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actually told that there are two souls directing the world—one the author of 
good, the other of evil. 

This theory, it may be said, leads to the doctrine of MeXer7) Qavatov—the 
practice of death—inculcated particularly in the Phaedo’ The body in itself is 
looked upon as evil: épotar dé Kal émi@uymuav kal PoBov Kal idddov TavTodaTav 
Kal prvaplas éuripmdnow was todAHs.2 Compare also the Orphic saying 
o@pa ofa, which meets with Plato’s approval.® 

But such a theory, although it may prove most effective in inculcating 
temperance and self-mastery and other virtues, when further analyzed turns 
out to be metaphysically unsound. One obvious objection is that the aird 
6 aya@ov cannot in that case be the cause of all existence, as in Plato’s most 
serious exposition it is expressly stated to be: Kal Tots yiyvwoxKopévoss Tolvuv 
py povoy TO yryvooxecOa pdvar bo ToD aya0od Tapetvat, AXA Kal TO clvat Te 
Kal THv ovotay wr’ éxeivov avTois mpocetvat.4 The mythical form into which 
the Timaeus narrative is cast often makes more than one interpretation of 
quotations from that dialogue possible, but here there can be no ambiguity of 
meaning. But the whole conception of the Good in Plato’s dialogues is that 
of one, and one only, first cause of all existence. On the other hand, wherever 
the opposition of Necessity is mentioned it is always as a parenthesis or in 
playful or mythical language. If Plato had really based his philosophy ona 
dual hypothesis we should have a right to expect more than side-references— 
some such systematic unfolding of the conception as is given to the Idea of 
Good in the Republic. 

But assuming that Plato did not work his theory out to the extent of 
seeing that dualism was involved, and merely postulated a resistance of matter 
to the ideas, difficulty arises according to his account of creation. In the first 
place it does not explain degrees of evil. Why should the idea, which being 
perfect is changeless, be more successful in subduing and informing matter 
upon one occasion than on another? Since matter is determined by the ideas, 
it should always offer the same amount of resistance. But the difficulty goes 
deeper. How can matter, being wholly indeterminate and negative, possess 
the positive quality of resistance to the idea at all? That it is indeterminate 
is most expressly affirmed in the Timaeus.® It is, in fact, analyzed finally into 
the laws of time and space, the limitations under which we perceive reality— 
that is to say, in succession and in extension. In the words of Archer-Hind: 
‘Matter is nothing but the revelation to finite consciousness, in the innumerable 
modes of its apprehension, of the universal spirit. All that is material is the 
expression in terms of the visible of the invisible, in terms of space and 
time of the spaceless and timeless, in terms of Becoming of Being.’ Why, 
then, can the Ideas not in every case express themselves perfectly in terms of 
time and space? Matter in itself would appear to be purely negative, and 
neither good nor evil. 

It must be remembered that in Plato’s mature ontology ideas are restricted 

1 83a. 2 66c. 3 Gorg. 493A, Crat. 400c. £ Rep. 5008. 5 50D, E, 51A 
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to {éa—living things. The supreme Nous pluralizes itself into a number of 
finite intelligences, varying in degree (what the Stoics call révos). ‘ All forms 
of life, from the triumphant intellect of a god to the green scum that gathers 
on a stagnant pool, are modes of one universal all-pervading Life’ (R.D.A.H.). 
The eternal Nous manifests itself through a regular gradation of finite 
existences, each grade existing by its own laws and capable of attaining per- 
fection in its own sphere. Thus we may explain Timaeus 41D, where man’s 
soul is said to be mixed ‘ somewhat after the same manner (as the divine soul), 
yet no longer as pure as before, but second and third in pureness.’* No divine 
¢O6vos makes man less perfect than he might be; but God wills to exist not in 
one mode only, but in many, which express him in varying degrees. There- — 
fore he would not have men made identical in kind with the gods.® 

Every &6or, then, in virtue of its existence as €@ov being, as it were, a 
miniature of the avrd 6 éore Sov, is informed by wuvy7, which exists in the two 
modes of tavtov and Oatepov.t The specific quality of all yuy7 is that it is 
self-moved. Therefore over its own sphere of ravtév and @drepor every finite 
intelligence possesses the power possessed by the supreme yuyy over the 
universe as a whole—the adto 6 éote Sov. In pluralizing itself into these 
finite intelligences the supreme vy} abdicates, as it were, direct supremacy 
over the sphere of its materialized dwoomacua. Hence we find that the 
creation of man in the myth is given to the lesser gods, Oeoi Oedv, to express 
the fact that his subordination to the Snusovpyos is secondary—primarily he 
is a free agent.® 

Wux7, then, as materialized in individual €@a, exists on the one side as 
tavTov, changeless, eternal, perfect; on the other as Oarepov, possessing the 
power of movement in various directions—i.e. power of free-will. This is 
expressed in the myth by making the circle of the Same ‘single and undivided,’ 
but dividing that of the other into seven unequal circles.6 The action which 
it takes, therefore, may or may not be in harmony with the supreme Nous. It 
is not that there is any inducement to Wvy7j to choose evil (rather the contrary, 
as will be shown), but that by a necessary condition of its existence there is no 
absolute compulsion to choose good. Free and unfettered choice is given, and 
this leads in certain cases to the choice of evil rather than good. There is at 
the same time an inherent disposition to choose good owing to the divine origin 
of yrux7. When this impulse is followed the Sov is said to act with vods, 
which is spoken of as a particular faculty of yvy7,7 but is in reality that mode 
of its operation wherein it works in harmony with the supreme Nods.8 This, 
we are told, ‘inasmuch as we are a plant, not of earthly but of heavenly 
growth, raises us from earth to our kindred in heaven.’® To stabilize and 
confirm this disposition God gave each soul a vision of the whole before 
allowing it to enter a mortal body.!° And even then ‘ he contrived so to place 
each of the parts that their position might in the easiest and best manner 


1 Tim. 29E. 2 Phaed. 2474. 5 Tim. 41a, 8 Tim. 36D. 7 Tim. 308. 
3 Tim. 41. 4 Phaed. 245¢, Laws 8968. 8 goa. 9 Tim, 41D. 10 Phaed. 249E. 
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procure the victory of good and the defeat of evil in the whole. But the 
formation of qualities (rhs dé yevéoews Tod moiov tivds) he left to the wills 
of individuals. For every one of us is made pretty much what he is by the 
bent of his desires and the nature of his soul”! And again he charged the 
younger gods ‘as excellently and well as lay within their power to direct 
the mortal creature in so far as he should not be himself a cause of evil to 
himself.’? The distinction between wvy7 acting under the direction of vods 
and disregarding it is brought out in a passage in the Laws: (wuy1) vodv pev 
mpochaBovca det Oedv dpOds Oeois opOa Kal evdaipova traidaywyel wdvta, avoia 
8é cuyyevouévn Tavta ad tavavtia TovTos amepydtetar. ‘The soul, when 
rightly she receives the ever-divine mind, disciplines all things towards right 
and happiness, but when she is the companion of folly she does the very 
contrary of all this.’"* There cannot be Wuyx without vods, but there can be 
ux7 with vods dormant; and in so far as this happens, that is, in so far as 
soul does not choose to work in harmony with the supreme soul, evil results. 
In the avré 6 éote Seov, which is the direct expression of the supreme vods, 
there is perfect harmony, because here vods is always active ;4 it is only where 
this divine soul is limited by its pluralization into finite intelligences which 
choose to exercise their prerogative of free-will for other ends than the best 
that evil ensues. 

In thus explaining moral evil Plato practically solves the whole problem 
of evil in the world. Death he refused to accept as an evil, as the Phaedo and 
Apology show ; and physical weakness and disease he seems on the whole to 
have ascribed to wrong in the soul.® Natural accidents, such as a man being 
struck blind by lightning, are not explained; one feels that Plato would have 
contended that such an accident would ultimately result in good to the perfect 
man. But most of the conditions of human life which we call evil are due to 
sin in a former life, or heredity, or the sins of others; they are the cumulative 
result of wrong choosings by past generations. The world is ‘tied and bound 
by the chain of its sins’; or, in metaphysical language, the element of ravrov 
is no longer mingled with @drepov in right proportion to produce ovcta or 
perfect existence. The various manifestations of vods throughout the world 
are trammelled in their activity and unable to link up and work in harmony 
with one another according to their natural destiny. To effect this, therefore, 
and redress the balance, vovs is compelled to err on the other side, and struggle 
to gain complete independence of @drepov or matter (which is in the nature of 
things impossible) that it may adequately inform it. To hit the mark it must 
aim beyond it. Hence comes the doctrine of Meder) Oavdrov. But the true 
ideal is rather opotdots OH, that the whole universe may perfectly express vods 
in all its manifestations and become eixwy tod Trountod.® , 
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OQVAESTIONES HERODEAE. 


THE sumptuous edition of Herodas by Headlam-Knox, while it throws 
welcome light on many dark places, is perhaps hardly adequate in a few points 
where ancient religious ideas are involved. I venture, therefore, to offer the 
following suggestions : ay 

I. rr and 66, pa ras Moipas. IV. 30, mpos Mozpéwv. 

I. 32, wa tiv Aldew (?) Kovpnv. 

I. 69, pa . . . THY Hidrnv Anpntpa. 
The note on the first of these passages is largely beside the point, as it 
assumes that Mozpar means ‘the Destinies.’ It is likelier that the women who 
use this rare oath (Metriche, Gyllis, and Kokkale) refer to the goddesses in 
their less abstract character as spirits of birth. This, of course, by no means 
excludes the idea of their power to determine destiny, birth-goddesses do that 
in many lands (cf. the history of the Parcae at Rome, and the fate-bestowing 
Slavonic birth-fairies, e.g. Strauss, Die Bulgaren, pp. 172 sqq.); but by the 
analogy of other women’s oaths it is their functions as fertility-daimones that 
are likely to be prominent in the speakers’ minds. To take examples from Aristo- 
phanes alone, women swear by Aglauros (Thesm. 533), the Genetyllides (zb1d. 
130; the speaker is Mnesilochos, but he is purposely using a woman’s oath in 
mockery of Agathon), Demeter and Kore (ibid. 383, 594, and often; see 
especially Eccl. 155 sqq., where it is characterized as a woman’s oath), Artemis 
(ibid. 90), Aphrodite (ibid. 189; note Praxagora’s comment in the next line), 
and Hekate (ibid. 70)—all goddesses interested in the fertility of the soil or of 
animals and human beings. Closely related to these are the chthonian deities. 
Athenian women preferred to swear by Demeter and Kore together, while 
Gyllis and Metriche swear by them separately (the word Kovpyy, or some 
compound of it, may be regarded as certain in 32, whatever the letters before 
it may have originally been) ; but the meaning is the same. It is noteworthy 
that of the female users of the oath by the Moirai it seems that not one is a 
virgin: Metriche is married, Kokkale probably, the chorus in the Thesmophoria- 
zousat (700) certainly; the others are Gyllis and Simaitha (Theokr. II. 160). 

A much obscurer oath is Bitinna’s ov, tiv tupavvov (V. 77). I am of 
opinion here that the old view of J. Marshall (Academy, 1891, p. 482), though 
wrong as it stands, was on the right track. The long list of examples of the 
use of the word in Headlam-Knox’s note shows at least one thing clearly—that 
it was not a cult-title of any Greek deity; but it was a familiar Oriental title 
of Mén. Now Herodas’ women have a distinctly Oriental tinge, as might be 
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expected of Ionians. Metriche, Metro, and Metrotime have clearly theophoric 
names, which as clearly refer to the Mother of the Gods (worshipped at Kos 
from the fourth century B.c.; see Graillot, Le Culte de Cybéle, pp. 7, 147, 364) ; 
we may compare Artemis, VI. 87, 89, 95, as the Ephesian or other Asiatic 
Artemis is probably her name-saint. As the moon-god was a stranger to 
Greece, it is not surprising that we find some tendency to transfer his titles 
and attributes to the more familiar moon-goddess; see Drexler in Roscher’s 
Lexikon I1. 2754, who quotes two examples of Selene addressed as pnvotvpavve. 
It is true that they are late, and that the users of them probably had the 
mistaken notion that the word meant ‘ruler of the months’; but they never- 
theless suggest that Greeks of an earlier, but already syncretistic, period might 
have used the Oriental epithet otherwise than in purely Oriental fashion. 
If Bitinna really is swearing by the moon, the oath is quite appropriate; she 
is love-lorn and jealous, like Simaitha in Theokritos, who also appeals to 
Selene, and possibly there is an implication that so inconstant a luminary is a 
good thing for her to swear by, since she never knows her own mind for five 
minutes together. (For the moon symbolizing mutability, see Plut. quaest. 
Rom. 76, 282A.) : 

The traces of Oriental cult incline me to favour Meister’s explanation of 
toeeeiseulation wa (1, 55; 1V. 20, 33, 43; V. 13, 56, 59; VI. 4, 21, 47; 
Theokr. XV. 8g)! as alluding to the Mother of the Gods. Drexler indeed 
(in Roscher II. 2216) objects that, so far as we know, Kybele was never called 
anything but Rheia or uytnp Gedy in Kos; but it is far from certain that it was 
Koan. The scholiast on Theokr. l.c. says it is Syracusan, obviously a guess 
from the context; and it is a common enough name for Kybele in Asia 
(Drexler, ibid.), whether or not syncretism with the great Kappadokian goddess 
be the cause of this. In any case, we know too little of Koan cults, especially 
private ones, to dogmatize; possibly further excavations may throw some light. 
Passing over the puzzling Gerenia of V. 80, of which I have no fresh 
explanation to offer, and the ritual of Asklepios in IV., which has been 
sufficiently handled in Farnell’s Hero-Culis, I come to the very difficult 

passage, VII. 85-7: haw 5 s 

TH yap €lKooTH 

tov Taupedvos 1) KATH yapov TroLEl 
t\|As ’Aplralenviis, cdrrodnuatov xpein. 


Headlam came to the conclusion that Hekate is here a woman, Artakene 
probably her daughter, and the yduos an ordinary marriage. His examples 
show that, at any rate, Hekate is conceived as some relation of Artakene. 
But I cannot accept the rest of his view. In the first place, he himself admits 
that the following lines refer to the actual goddesses: Kerdon has just said, 
‘If Athena herself came to buy I wouldn’t bate a stiver of my price,’ and now 
declares that ‘if Hekate comes she shall pay no less than a mina, nor shall 


1 Probably not VIII. 27, as a man is speaking. 
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She of Artake. This makes it at least highly unlikely that mortal women are 
meant in 86, 87. But there are other indications. What private wedding 
would create such a stir? It is known at least three weeks beforehand 
(Tavpedvos shows that it is not Taureon when the words are spoken, otherwise 
we should have simply 7H eixoorh or eixdde) ;* and the whole point of the 
remark is that if Kerdon insists on charging such outrageous prices, his only 
chance of selling is to wait until there is a universal demand for shoes which 
must be satisfied at all costs. What private wedding would create such a 
demand? It must then be a festival; perhaps one, like the Aphrodisia in 
Plautus’ Poenulus, at which all the hetairai appeared dressed in their best, or 
possibly one at which the ritual prescribed new foot-gear. Hekate is not 
without some connexion with marriages, see Farnell, C.G.S. II., p. 519; and 
there is no reason to suppose that the ritual here is purely Greek; an Oriental 
earth-goddess identified with Hekate, and a deity of fertility connected, as so 
many were, with Aphrodite, and conceived, perhaps on the analogy of Demeter 
and Kore, as daughter of the other, may well be meant. Nearer than this we 
cannot at present come. 

H...J. Ross, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


1 It is very curious, on any theory, that a wedding should take place in the wane of the moon. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 


The Journal of Philology, founded by 
Cambridge scholars in 1868, came to 
an end with its 35th volume in 1920. 
An index to the whole series has now 
been compiled under the auspices of 
the Cambridge Classical Society, and 
will be issued early in 1923. Sub- 
scribers to the Journal and others who 
wish to obtain copies of the Index 
should apply to the Treasurer, Cam- 
bridge Classical Society, University 
Press, Cambridge. The price of the 
Index will be 5s. post free. 


AIOIONES MAKPOBIOI. 


Tue tale current in antiquity that a certain section of the people known as 
Ai@iores was peculiar for its longevity is one of whose origin a satisfactory account is 
still to seek. To say that the legend was attached by the Greeks to the Aithiopians 
through their remoteness from the Mediterranean world is no explanation; nor is it a 
very cogent conjecture that the fable may have arisen from misunderstood reports 
of an African five-month year, for which there is some evidence in modern times. 
With the utmost diffidence I venture to make a suggestion which, whether it carries 
conviction or not, is at least so obvious that it can hardly fail to have occurred to 
many scholars in the past. My one excuse must be that it does not seem to be 
mentioned either in the more ordinary books of reference, where it might be expected 
to appear, or in any other works which have come my way. 

First for the tale itself. Of the authorities, Herodotos is the earliest and the 
most important. His introduction to the Ai@lores paxpdBiot is to be found in 
III. 21, 3; and in III. 23, 1, he goes on to say that, according to their own account, 
most of them lived to be 120, while some survived for even longer still. For the 
cause of this painful protraction he is at a loss; but since their drinking-water was 
alleged to be so ‘ light’ that even things lighter than wood could not be made to float 
therein, he offers the guess that this curious liquid may be responsible. To the 
information of Herodotus there is nothing to add. The other sources from which 
something might be hoped—Pliny,! Mela,? Dionysios Periegetes,? with the com- 
mentary of Eustathios,* and the author of the Orphic Argonautika®—are all without 
anything of relevance. 

Though Herodotos may not have known the truth himself, it would be in his 
style to preserve evidence enough to show where it lies concealed. In III. 20 sqq. 
he tells how Kambyses sent spies into Aithiopia disguised as the bearers of presents, 
and how, when their real mission was discovered, they were packed off back to 
Egypt by the Aithiopian king. In the speech of this potentate there occurs the 
following passage—viv dé air@ (Kambyses) téfov rdde duddvtes rade erea A€yere* 
Bacrreds 6 AiOidrwv cvpBovdrcier to Llepréwv Bacrdéi, eredy ovrws evretéws EAkwou Th 
r6fa Ilépoas édvta peydbei toratra, tore én’ AiPioras Tovs paxpoBiovs rAjOet trepBad- 
Aopevoy otpareverOar . . .; to which Herodotos adds ratra ciras kal dvels td TdEov 
mapéduxe Toicr 7Kovor.6 Again in the army list of Book VII. the description of the 
Sudanese Aithiopians serving with Xerxes is Aidiores S¢ rapdadéas Te Kal Xeovréas 
évappevor, Toga dé efyov ex oivixos ondOns TETOLNMEVA, PaKpe, TET PATI XEWV ovK eAdoow.? 
It is remarkable that on two occasions the bow is specially noticed mM connexion 
with these Aithiopians. More interesting still is the evidence from the Egyptian 
side. Mr. F. Ll. Griffith has been kind enough to assure me that ‘ Land of the 
Bow’ in the earliest times is the name for the Nile country which began at the 
barrier of Gebel Silsileh and lay immediately to the south of Upper Egypt. Later 
on, when the nomes were established by Menes or some other king, Upper Egypt 
was extended to the south by the inclusion of the valley between Gebel Silsileh and 
the First Cataract as the nome of Elephantine, and this nome, together with Nubia 
beyond so far as it was known, still continued to be called the Land of the Bow. It 


1 N.H, VI. 190; VII. 27 and 29, etc. pp. 126-7 and 213-4. 
2 III. 85. 3 560 sqq. 5 1112 sqq. OONTT 330.35 42,03: 
4 Vide Geog. Graec. Min., ed. Bernhardy, I., 7 VII. 69, 1. 
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is true that this account of the name rests on an identification of the hieroglyph for 
this region with an unstrung bow, and that this identification has at times been 
doubted ;1 but the doubts do not seem generally to have been shared by Egyptologists, 
and the usual interpretation of the sign has recently been implicitly accepted by 
Sir E. A. Wallis Budge? and explicitly defended by E. Dévaud,* the last authority 
to deal with the question. To this may be added that beyond all dispute the bow 
was regarded by the Egyptians as the characteristic weapon of the peoples living to 
the south.4 Thus again it appears that Aithiopia is connected in a special way with 
the bow, and is even symbolized thereby. 

That paxpdB.0s, whether it was also used in another sense or not, meant ‘ long- 
lived’ is beyond question, and it is equally certain that Herodotus understood it so. 
But the conclusion in regard to the longeval legend is, perhaps, rather that the 
epithet paxpdB.01, as applied to the Aithiopians on Egyptian information by the first 
Greek settlers in Egypt, had for its second element not Bios but Bids, Afterwards, 
when the Homeric Aids gradually fell out of the living language, the word in this 
connexion came wrongly to be associated with ios, and a fable was found not later 
than the time of Herodotos to explain its application to the Aithiopians. If that is 
SO, paxpdBuos in the sense ‘having a long bow’ is early Greek, as indeed would be 
natural if it is Greek at all. In L. and S.(8) the word is recognized with this 
meaning, but the only kind of reference given is ‘cited from E. M.’ This can 
be traced back to the Thesaurus, in the French edition of which there is an entry 
[‘ MaxpdBuos, 6, Longum arcum habens. Etym. M. Wakef.’].2 Unfortunately, since 
an examination of Sylva Critica—not a completely thorough examination, it must 
be confessed—has not revealed the source of this, the probability is that it was 
taken from Wakefield’s unpublished notes. Nor does the index to Gaisford’s edition 
give any help. In any case the form has nothing against it; and even if lexi- 
cographers ignore the word, the evidence of Herodotos and the Egyptian monuments 
may be thought its sufficient justification. 


Hucu Last. 
St. JoHN’s COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


1 Vide Erman, Aeg. Gr. (3), p. 310; and E, 3 In Recueil de Travaux, Vol. XXXIX. 1/2 
Meyer, Gesch. d. Altertums I. 2 (3), p. 56. (1920), p. 24. 

2 Budge, Egyptian Dictionary, p, cxxxviii, signs 4 Vide E, Meyer, Gesch. d, Altertums I. 2 (3), 
26-9, Pu52. 


5 Vide Thesaurus (Didot), Vol. V., col. 522. 


THUCYDIDES AND SPHACTERIA., 


ProFessor v. WILAMow!ITZ-MoELLENDoRF has recently published a paper in 
which he argues, firstly, that the very remarkable topographical errors in Thucydides’ 
account of the Pylos and Sphacteria campaign, shown so clearly in Grundy’s and 
Burrows’ articles in the Hellenic Journal, can only be accounted for on the supposition 
that he had none but Athenian sources of information, and secondly, that as later— 
after 421—he had access to Peloponnesian sources, his account of this campaign was 
written before 421; we have, therefore, an early example of Attic prose comparable 
with the oligarchic Constitution of Athens.1 Now seeing that the incident of the 


1 Sitzungsber. d. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 1921, Both Grundy and Burrows also assumed purely 
pp. 306 sqq.; Grundy, J.H.S., 1896 (map); Athenian sources, 
Burrows, J.H.S., 1896 and 1898 (photographs), 
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campaign which interested the contemporary Greeks most was the surrender of the 
Spartans, and that Thucydides goes out of his way, move Hevodoteo rather, to give 
an anecdote (with explanation) to illustrate this interest, it would be sufficiently 
remarkable if he had not been to the trouble of getting the Spartan version of the 
affair; the more especially as Spartan sources were easily available in the prisoners 
themselves, who seem to have received at Athens the common treatment of that 
time, compounded of cruelty and freedom, which is so foreign to our own method, 
and to whom Thucydides could have had ready access.! It is therefore worth while 
seeing if there is any reason for supposing Wilamowitz’ view to be true. 

It will be remembered that the two most notable errors are the absence of any 
reference to the lagoon of Osmin Ag4, and the statement that the Spartans intended 
blocking up the entrances to the harbour because these were quite narrow, giving 
room for but two ships to enter abreast between Sphacteria and Pylos, and but 
eight or nine between Sphacteria and ‘the other mainland’ (c. 8. 5-6); while the 
topographical details in the account of the fighting both at Pylos and on the island 
are remarkably accurate. But the first error (if it is one) is not explicable on the 
assumption of an Athenian source; for every Athenian on Pylos when he looked 
inland and towards the enemy would have the lagoon spread out before him, and the 
whole plan of defence must have been dictated by its presence. It is the much easier 
explanation of Grundy and Burrows that the lagoon, as is a priom probable, was 
deeper in the fifth century than now, was connected with the main bay of Navarino by 
a passage possible for triremes, and was therefore but part of the harbour of Pylos, 
and that part in which a fleet would anchor to protect itself from the storms which 
disturb the waters of the bay. 

As to the second error, Grundy supposed that the Spartans did block the northern 
entrance to the bay and the assumed passage from the bay to the ‘inner harbour’ 
just mentioned; and that Thucydides (ignorant of the ground) misunderstood his 
informant. The difficulty of this view was pointed out by Burrows. He supposed 
that the Athenian fleet sailed in by the northern and southern entrances, two and eight 
or nine abreast respectively; and that Thucydides (though present at the Sphacteria 
fighting) misunderstood his informant. The difficulty of this view was pointed out by 
Grundy. Wilamowitz holds that Thucydides’ informants were Athenians on Pylos 
who had no eye for topography, who had not been on Sphacteria and feared lest the 
Spartans should block the entrances. From Pylos they could not see the southern 
entrance, the highest point of Sphacteria intervening. (Yet they gave very detailed 
measurements, eight or nine ships abreast.) In truth the Spartans never had such inten- 
tions ; and Thucydides only heard of it from the Athenians. These men had often to 
drink brackish water on Pylos (26. 2); so they told Thucydides it was the same with 
the Spartans in the island (26. 4); though why it should be so often assumed that the 
ancients argued in this fashion I do not know; and these men might have as easily come 
to the opposite conclusion, for there was also a fresh-water spring on Pylos, 26.2; 
perhaps they did, and this is why Thucydides mentions the spring on Sphacteria, 31.2.? 
I suppose, though I cannot find that he says so explicitly, that Wilamowitz believes 
Thucydides to have had two sets of informants—one for Pylos and the topography 
of the whole district, another for the fighting on Sphacteria (which includes Demos- 
thenes); in this he closely follows Grundy.* It is here that we are landed in our 


1 Thuc. IV. 40. 2, 41.1; Ar. Eq. 393-4, 468-9; 
Nub. 184-6; Plut. Nic.9; Thuc. VI. 89. 2. 

2 Wilamowitz says ‘er hat also widersprech- 
ende Angaben nicht ausgeglichen.’ There is, 
however, no contradiction; his words in 31. 2 
are wepl 7d tdwp, and, as far as he knew, this 


water may have been as brackish as he says it 
was in 26.4. In fact, the spring on Sphacteria 
is now fresh. 

3 It is curious that he writes ‘ von der Arbeit 
von Grundy ist nur die Karte verwendbar.’ 
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principal difficulty. Demosthenes himself, according to Wilamowitz and others, told 
Thucydides of his plans and their successful execution; yet he either confined his 
topographical information to the wrong views he held while occupying Pylos or failed 
to correct the information given by another. The Athenians in general, who had at 
least passed the southern entrance on their first arrival at Pylos, who had entered by 
it when they attacked the Peloponnesian fleet, who sent two ships daily to cruise 
round the island and kept such watch as might be to prevent food being taken to the 
enemy, who had themselves such difficulty in finding anchorage and landing-ground 
(14. I, 5, 23. 2, 26. 3, 30. 2), these Athenians must have known far more about the 
width of the passage, the depth of the water, and the strength of the currents than the 
majority of the Peloponnesians. Of course there were ignorant and also stupid 
Athenians. But you cannot argue that such an error arose because the informants 
were Athenians (only ignorant), and then build up a theory on this basis, It is too 
like the argument of the cabman in Syluta Scarlett : 


‘ What did the driver look like, missie ?’ one of the men asked. 

Sylvia described him vaguely as rather fat, a description which would have 
equally suited any of the present company... . 

‘] wonder if it ’ud be Bill?’ said one of the cabmen. ... ‘I reckon it’s Bill. 
Did you notice if the gentleman as drove you had a swelling behind his ear ? 

‘I didn’t notice,’ said Sylvia. 

‘ About the size of a largish potato?’ the theorist pressed encouragingly. 

‘I am afraid I didn’t notice,’ said Sylvia. ; 

‘It must be Bill,’ the theorist decided. ‘Anyone wouldn’t notice that swelling 
in the dark, especially if Bill had his collar turned up.’ 

‘ He did have his collar turned up,’ Arthur put in. 

‘There you are,’ said the theorist, ‘What did I tell you? Of course it’s Bill.’ 


The world of cabmen or of scholars? or just the world? 

There are one or two minor points: Wilamowitz remarks that we are told no 
details of the position of the main Peloponnesian camp (but the Athenians on Pylos 
could have given Thucydides an even better idea of that than the Peloponnesians 
themselves), nor the names of any of their commanders, except Thrasymelidas, the 
leader of the naval attack on Pylos (11. 2). In this case he supposes some prisoners 
may have been taken. Did some Athenian at once ask a prisoner the name of their 
commander, and his father’s name and status, in order to tell the historian? And 
what of the commanders on Sphacteria, not Styphon only who was taken prisoner, 
but his two predecessors (38.1)? It was an Athenian invention, says Wilamowitz, 
that the Spartans intended to block the entrances; but what of their other intention, 
to get timber from Asine for engines with which to attack the walls (13.1)? How 
did Thucydides learn that? 

Wilamowitz holds that the account of the last fight on Sphacteria is one of those 
which are truthful indeed, ‘aber den nachdenkenden Leser zu einem ganz anderen 
historischen Urteil fiihrt.... Wir horen von einer schweren Niederlage der 
Spartaner, durch die das Prestige ihres Heeres und Staates eine Einbusse erleidet, 
die kaum durch den Sieg bei Mantineia nach Jahren ausgeglichen wird. So hat es 
auch Thukydides angesehen, ganz mit den Augen der Athener, die ihm von ihrem 
Siege erzahlten.’ In reality, it was a heroic fight (‘von Soldaten héchsten Ranges 
mit einem Haufen Miliz’—oddois xdvwye paxouévwv) worthy to be placed beside 


1 Schwartz (Das Geschichtswerk des Thukydides, nesian fleet had entered the bay by the northern 
pp. 290 ff.) thinks Thucydides’ mistake about the entrance. Thucydides’ informant, quite ignorant 
southern entrance to the Bay of Navarino to be of the topography, told him of the Spartan in- 
due to his using a Peloponnesian source (in tention to block the entrances, in order to justify 
addition to Demosthenes), Pylos hadlong been the great mistake of sending troops to the island. 
deserted and was unknown, and the Pelopon- There is nothing like trying all hypotheses. 
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Thermopylae. So Grundy also wrote: ‘Even in Thucydides’ narrative the 
Athenians and their allies seem like a pack of yelping hounds around a dying lion 
within whose reach they dare not venture.’ Even in Thucydides’ narvative: a 
remarkable judgment. In the first place, let it be remembered that what surprised 
the Greek world (which was ignorant of the circumstances) was simply the surrender 
of men whose age-long tradition it was never to turn their backs on an enemy and 
never to surrender; and that, taken purely as a military achievement, the fight put up 
by the Spartans was no more than would be expected from almost any body of Greek 
hoplites against light-armed troops—and certainly no more heroic than the fight of 
the Athenians under Nicias on the retreat from Syracuse, nor more remarkable than 
much of the fighting of the Ten Thousand. Still it was a memorable achievement, 
one of Sparta’s greatest. But can anyone read Thucydides’ narrative without seeing 
that this is his judgment too? that his chief thought was to explain the Spartan 
defeat to his contemporaries, by insisting on the overwhelming numerical superiority 
of the Athenians, by giving so detailed a description of their heroic resistance and of 
the slowly growing confidence of their assailants—by actually pointing out the simi- 
larity of their position to that of Leonidas at Thermopylae (36. 3)? Can anyone fail 
to see that much of the narrative is from accounts given by the Spartan soldiers 
themselves: c. 34. 2-3 for instance, not so much because it redounds to their credit, 
explains their defeat, as because it is written from their point of view?! Apparently 
many can; but they must have been remarkable men, these Athenian informants of 
Thucydides. The Athenians themselves play almost no part in the fighting; such 
glory as the victors achieve, belongs to the light-armed, Lemnians, Imbrians, 
Messenians. There have doubtless been men in history who have done justice 
to their enemies; there have perhaps been men who have done justice to their 
allies. But surely there have never been any who so entirely effaced themselves as 
the Athenians who told Thucydides of their glorious victory on the island. 

It seems to me then clear, both on grounds of general probability and from the 
narrative itself, that Thucydides wrote his account of the campaign only after as much 
inquiry as possible both from Athenians who had taken part in it and from the 
Spartan prisoners (one can almost imagine his first question ‘ what were you doing on 
the island at all?’ and some caustic reply about arm-chair strategists at home). This 
does not prove that this part of the history was not written before 421, for the most 
natural time for Thucydides to inquire among the Spartans would be soon after their 
arrival in Athens, and before his own departure for good in the spring of 424. But it 
means that there is no proof that it was, not even a slight balance of evidence; and 
there is at least one sentence which, to my mind, makes it almost certain that the 
narrative was not in its final form till some years later. On the naval attack on Pylos 
Thucydides makes the not very profound comment: €s TOUTS Te TEpLeoTy 1) TUX) WoTE 
’AOnvaious pev éx ys Te kal Tavryns Aaxwvixns apiver Oar exeivous erimeovtas, Naxedaypovious 
8€ éx vedv Te Kal és THY EavTdv Todeulay otcay ex’ “AOnvaiovs droBaive+ ert roAd yap 
éroie THS COEns ev TH TOTE Tois pev YrE—pwTals paAtoTE Eivas Kat TA Tela KpaTloToLs, Tois Se 
Oararcios Te Kal tais vavol rieicrov mpovxew (12. 3). Wilamowitz notices this last 
sentence, but only to comment on the archaic use of roy. But could Thucydides 
have written év r@ rdre in this connexion before 421? Must it not have been written 


1 yevouevys dé ris Bohs dua Ty ércdpoun Exadnkis 
te évérecev avOpwras aber. To.aitns waxns Kal 6 
Kovioptds Tis UAns veworl Kekavpévys éxwWper mods 
dvw, dmopby te Fw ideiv ra mpd adtod vmd Tar 
roteundtwy kal NOwy awd To\\Ov avOpdrwy wera 
To Kovioprod dua pepouévwv. 7b Te epyor évrotda 
xarerdv rots Aaxedaimovlos xablcraro’ obre yap ol 


mthot €oreyor Ta Toketuara, Soparid Te évarreKéKAagTO 
Bardouévey, etxov Te oddév odlow adrois xpicdobat 
amoxexAnuéevor pev TH BYer TOO mpoopay, vd dé THs 
pelfovos Bots Tav wodeulwy ra év abrots mapayyer- 
Adueva ovK évaxovovTes, Kiwdvvov Te TavTaxyd0ev 
mepteoT@ros Kal ovK éyovres éXmida Kad?’ Bre xpr 
dpuvomévous cwOFvat. 
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some years afterwards when Sparta was as prominent on sea as on land ?’at least 
after Notium? Ofcourse the narrative may have been revised, though Wilamowitz 
does not think so—‘ Geschrieben ist alles vor dem Nikiasfrieden und ist auch so 
geblieben.’ But it is unlikely to have been revised only in order to add this sentence.* 

It may be said that my argument does not help to answer the question how 
Thucydides came to make his mistakes in topography. That is so; but there are 
some questions in ancient history which are at present unanswerable, and this seems 
to be one of them. The least unlikely solution I think is one somewhat similar to 
Dr. Grundy’s, namely that the Spartans intended to block up the northern passage 
between Sphacteria and Pylos and that between the bay and the inner harbour, but 
that Thucydides, who had got a fairly complete account of the fighting from his 
Athenian and Spartan sources in 425-4, only learnt this explanation later in Sparta 
itself (on his asking again, how came the men to be on the island), failed to under- 
stand its significance owing to his ignorance of the ground, and was unable to collate 
this new information with the help of his original informants. But I have no 
confidence in this. 


A. W. Gomme. 


THE UNIVERSITY, GLASGOW, 


1 Cf. Herbst, Philologus, 38, p. 532; Grundy, Thucydides and the History of his Age, pp. 476-7. 


SILVIA, AETHERIA, OR EGERIA? 


Wuen Gamurrini first published the Peregrinatio ad loca sancta (Rome, 1887), 
the narrative by an abbess of a pilgrimage undertaken to the Holy Land in the last 
quarter of the fourth century, he identified the authoress with Silvia, the sister of 
Arcadius’ minister Rufinus. Heraeus; however, in his edition (Sammlung vulgér- 
lateimischer Texte, Heidelburg, 1908) lends the weight of his authority to the view that 
the work was written by a certain Aetheria, and in his preface gives solid reasons for 
his preference. He also states that a thirteenth-century catalogue of the Limoges 
Cathedral Library mentions the book under the title [timevarium Egeviae abbatissae, but 
he regards the form Egevia as a mere corruption. 

If we turn to the Libev Glossavum, whence many interesting scraps of information 
are to be culled, we find this item at CE 379: 


Cepos tu agiu Iohanni: Graece quod Latine dicitur ortus sancti Iohanni, 


which is obviously derived from the Peregvinatio 15, 3 [Tumc dixit nobis ipse sanctus 
presbyter: ‘In hodie hic hortus aliter non appellatury greco sermone nisi copos (sic) tu agiu 
Tohanmi, id est quod vos dicitis latine hortus sancti Iohannis ’}. 

The marginal label indicating the source of this item is given by the three chief 
MSS. of the Lib. Gloss. as Egevie (Paris, 11529), Egeriae (Vat. Lat. 1773), and Egene 
(Tours, 850). The possibility that the name of the authoress is neither Silvia nor 
Aetheria, but Egeria, is apparently strengthened by this item in the Lib. Gloss. . 

Yet the Lb. Gloss. is not a magic key which will invariably unlock the doors of 
truth, and it is necessary to ask whether its testimony to the name Egeria is really 
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separate from that found in the Limoges catalogue. Where the Liéb. Gloss. was 
compiled is a question which is still swb iudice ; Professor Goetz (Dev Lib. Gloss., 
1891) declares for Spain, while Professor Lindsay (Class. Quart. 11, 121) favours 
Corbie. If we allowed a compromise between these two views (for no one doubts 
that the confusion of the symbols for pvo and fey in the L2b. Gloss. is due to Spanish 
influence of one kind or another) we might place the compilation in a part of France 
(Aquitaine ?) under Spanish rule or influence. In that case the compiler may 
actually have used the MS. of the Pevegrinatio which is mentioned in the Limoges 
catalogue.} 

I take this opportunity of adding to my previous account (Class. Quart. 15, 192) 
of some MSS. of the L7b. Gloss. : 

(1) Cambrai, MS. No. 693 (formerly 633), presented in 1680 by M. Claude 
Joly, Chantre de Notre Dame de Paris; cmm. 51 by 37; foll. 191. The script is 
Corbie ab-type, with small sections in a contemporary Caroline minuscule, which 
place the MS. at the very commencement of the ninth century. The items (com- 
mencing with Malas : pessimas and ending with a long gloss on Y[d|vonia) are arranged 
in three columns to the page. The first folio is crinkled, brittle, and difficult to 
read ; and fol. 191 should stand before 190, as is proved by the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. In matters of text and labelling this MS. is very closely related to the 
contemporary Paris MSS. (11529-30). 

(2) Vendéme MSS., Nos. 113 and 113-bis; cmm. 35 by 27; written in the 
eleventh century. MS. 113 consists of 228 folios, commencing with the item A /ztteva 
and ending with Kauponem ; MS. 113-bis consists of 241 folios, commencing with 
L litteva and ending with Zogvofwmenos : qui pingit. Both volumes are arranged in 
three columns to the page. There are gaps between Formica and Ganeo ; between 
Haud segnis and Hebens : stupens ; Hauspices and Hausta ; Karitas and Katerva tutus ; 
and between Subgrunda and Subiunctive. The section from Cvrepfitum to Creta is 
omitted in MS, 113, but appears as fol. 169 in MS. 113-bis. There is a tendency to 
fuse two glosses on the same word into one, and consonantal assimilation is a feature 
of these MSS. The importance of this copy of the Lzb. Gloss. lies in the fact that it 
is closely related to the Tours MS. (No. 850), and may safely be used where T is 
defective; for J and V seem to have come from a common parent written in the 
first half of the ninth century.? 

(3) Codex Ambrosianus (B 36 infra) ; foll. 358, arranged in three columns to the 
page, commencing with Abmwvat and ending with Zozia. The last folio is of later 
date than the rest of the MS., and has been reversed in the binding, so that the last 
item appears on the recto. There are gaps between Adoreis : sacrificiis and Adtestan- 
tuy, and between Vitis and Umbo. The Ambrosian manuscript catalogue ascribes 
the MS. to the eleventh century; but the frequent occurrence of the open A and G 
and the apostrophe symbol for -tuy, to say nothing of the general appearance, puts 
the MS. beyond all doubt in the ninth century. As regards text and labels, the MS. 
is closely related to the Lorsch transcript (Vat. Lat. 1773). 


J. F. Mountrorp. 
THE UNIVERSITY, EDINBURGH. 


1 For Spanish influences in that partof France, Library (‘liber S. Martialis Lemovicensis’). 
cf. the list of extant MSS. in Visigothic script 2 Thanks to the kindness of M. Omont, I was 
(in C. U. Clark, Collectanea Hispanica, p. 50), in able recently to examine the Cambrai and Ven- 
whicha MS, written in 777 (now Paris, Lat. 609), © ddéme MSS. at the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
is mentioned as coming from Limoges Cathedral 
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Ep. 2,§ 3 ‘non conualescit planta, quae saepe transfertur.’ 
‘coalescit’ (‘manuscrit de Mons’) commendat P. Thomas. Conferatur tamen 
Ep. 121, § 15 ‘herba conualuit,’ Ep. 38, § 2 ‘conualescunt et exurgunt.’ 


Ep. 13, § 14 ‘pudet me ibi sic tecum loqui.’ 
‘diu,’ cf. § 15 ‘nimium diu te cohortor.’ 


Ep. 22, § 13 ‘iam inprimebam epistulae signum: resoluenda est, ut cum 
sollemni ad te munusculo ueniat et aliquam magnificam uocem ferat secum. .. . 
“‘culus ?” inquis: Epicuri, adhuc enim alienas sarcinas tadoro.’ 

Confero Ep. 8, 7 ‘adhuc Epicurum compilamus’ (sic deteriores pro ‘ compli- 
camus’) et scribo ‘alienas sarcinas advodo.’ Diuitum adrosor dicitur parasitus 
Yay Ey ply 

Ep. 33, § 5 ‘depone istam spem, posse te summatim degustare ingenia maxi- 
morum uirorum: tota tibi inspicienda sunt, tota tractanda. res geritur et per 
lineamenta sua ingenii opus nectitur, ex quo nihil subduci sine ruina potest.’ 

‘Verum nondum repertum est’ adnotat Hense: et tamen digito tangitur. nam 
et uerba ‘res geritur’ optime habent dummodo ne per se posita relinquantur (Ep. 7, 4 
‘ferro et igne res geritur,’ Ben. 1. 5, 2 ‘res animo geritur,’ II. 34, 1 ‘res inter amicos 
geritur’) et ‘lineamenta’ ipsa instrumentum demonstrant quo opus perficitur: ‘vegula 
res geritur.’ 


Ep. 40, § 10 ‘aliquis tam insulsus interuenerit quam qui illi singula uerba 
uellenti, tamquam dictaret, non diceret, ait: ‘ dic, numquid dicas.’ 

‘numquid’ Buecheler scripsit pro ‘numquam’ vel (quod in # fuisse uidetur) 
‘num uiam’: ab hoc, ob id ipsum quod sensu cassum, proficiscendum esse puto: 
‘dic, num neniam dictas?? (‘dictas’ iam Dunbabin in Class. Quart. XI. p. 181). 


Ep. 63, § 6 ‘amicos incolumes cogitare melle ac placenta frui est.’ 

Attali Stoici sententia est, a Seneca reddita, cui vix ea figura quae év Sud dvoiv 
dicitur, tribuenda est, praesertim cum propius non possit uerti peAtrnxtov quam 
‘mellea placenta.’ Hor. Ef. I. 10, 11 ‘Pane egeo iam mellitis potiore placentis’; 
Mart. V. 39, 3 ‘ Hyblaeis madidas thymis placentas.’ 

Ep. 70, § 5 ‘diligenter circumspicit, numquid tillo desinendum sit.’ 

‘illic.’ 

Ep. 80,§ 1 ‘non crepuit (‘crepabit’ de Ian) subinde ostium, non adleuabitur 
uelum: licebit tuno uadere, quod magis necessarium est per se eunti et suam 
sequenti uiam.’ 

Suppleo ‘licebit uno <gradu> uadere,’ coll. Ep. 20, 2 ‘nec hoc dico, sapientem 
uno semper iturum gradu, sed una uia’; Ep. 37, 4 ‘uade certo gradu’; Dial, VI. 11, 2 
‘dispari gradu uadit.’ ‘Tuto’ uadere, quod Hense edidit, non magis per se eunti 
quam cuiuis necessarium est. Obstante clausula, quaamquam ad sententiam aptissime 
Dunbabin ‘uno <tenore> uadere’ (Class. Quart. XI. p. 182), 


Ep. 81, § 2 ‘ faeneratorem non fugat a foro decoctor,’ 

Praeter unum Mureti librum, codicum consensus est ‘ coctor,’ quod quamuis 
insolitum uerbum (‘decoquere’ legitur Ep. 36, 5) tam clausula -v--- tuetur quam 
Benef. 1V. 26, 3 ‘coctori’ (codicum consensu !). 
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Ep. 81, § 14 ‘ quantum autem existimas interesse, utrum aliquis quod derat a se, 
quod praestabat, sumpserit, an beneficium acceperit ut daret ?” 

Seruata Haasii emendatione (‘se’ pro ‘sed’) libenter expellerem [quod derat] 
quo facto non cessabit interpretatio, nisi sat scirem aliud esse emundare aliud 
emendare: nec ob aliam causam locum tetigi quam ut monerem in uerbis ‘ quod 
praestabat’ nihil esse mouendum, cf. § 20 et Ben, I. 4, 5 ‘ut qui praestiterunt 
obliuiscantur, pertinax sit memoria debentium.’ 


Ep. 92, § 28 (is cuius iudicium labat etiamnunc et incertum est) ‘ desideret 
oculorum atque aurium sensum, bonam ualitudinem et non foedum aspectum 
corporis et habitu manente (‘manentem’ wetus lectio) suo aetatis praeterea longius 
spatium. per hanc potest non paenitenda agi uita, at inperfecto uiro huic 
malitiae uis quaedam inest, quia animum habet mobilem ad praua, illa apparens 
malitia et exagitata abest [de bono]. non est adhuc bonus, sed in bonum 
fingitur : cuicumque autem deest aliquid ad bonum, malus est.’ 

Quae diductis litteris impressa sunt, Buecheler dedit pro ‘agitauit’ et ‘ aitarens 
malitia et ea agitata.’ Rectene? Nam primum quidem exagitata malitia quae ut 
ad nimium perducta modicae illi, qua animus ad praua moueatur tantummodo, 
Opponitur, non ‘apparet’ sed ‘eminet,’ ‘apparet’ autem illa, ut modica: tu consule 
Ep. 19, 2 ‘id age ut otium tuum non emineat, sed appareat’; Dial. III. 1, 7 ‘alii 
affectus apparent, hic (ira) eminet.’ Quin potius in ‘aitarens’ id est ‘agitarens’— 
uide Ep. 53, 2 (‘agebat ’=‘aiebat’) et quae similia congesta sunt in Class. Quart. I 
p. 207—agnoscimus ‘agitans’? Praeterea ‘at’ particulae uis aduersatiua locum non 
habet in oratione concedentis ‘habet quidem malitiam quandam, sed 
tamen non illam exagitatam.’ Quare sic scripserim et interpunxerim: ‘per 
hanc potest non paenitenda agi uita, ut (=ds sensu restricfiuo) inperfecto uiro: huic 
malitiae uis quaedam inest, quia animum habet mobilem ad praua, illa agita[re|ns 
malitia et [ea] agitata abest. de bono (=quod ad nomen ‘ bonum’ pertinet): non 
adhuc bonus est eqs.’ N.Q. II. 11, 1 ‘aer exagitat et exagitatur.’ 

Ep. 94, § 38 ‘in hac re dissentio a Posidonio, qui “iuprobo” imquit, “quod 
Platonis legibus adiecta principia sunt. legem enim breuem esse oportet—iubeat, 
non disputet. nihil uidetur mihi frigidius, nihil ineptius quam lex cum prologo. 
mone, dic, quid me uelis fecisse : non disco, sed pareo.’’’ 

Haec quasi in parenthesi posita sunt in media disputatione cum aduersario 
instituta, cui neganti quicquam profici praeceptis—leges enim non efficere ut quod 
oporteat faciamus et quid aliud esse leges quam minis mixta praecepta ?—opponit 
Seneca leges quoque proficere ad bonos mores, utique si non tantum im- 
perent sed doceant. Quam suam sententiam post digressionem de Posidonii 
iudicio factam his uerbis repetens ‘ proficiunt uero’ sic pergit: ‘sed putemus non 
proficere leges: non ideo sequitur ut ne monitiones quidem proficiant.’ Itaque 
si dissentit a Posidonio imperantes tantum leges, non docentes probanti, illi suum est 
reddendum ; ‘<ne> mone, dic quid me uelis fecisse : non disco, sed pareo.’ 


Ep. 97, § 8 ‘et fient et facta sunt ista, et licentia urbium aliquando disciplina 
metuque, numquam sponte considet.’ 

Quarum urbium? Ne de unius quidem urbis Romae sed de uniuersa omnium 
saeculorum (§ 1) licentia querela est, quae si inter se compares, inuenias non hodie 
grauissime peccari. ‘licentia furfium’ suspicor, cf. § 2 ‘quod etiamnunc turpius 
est,’ § 12 ‘nec ignorari turpe, sed neglegi,’ 

Ep. 104, § 27 ‘si tamen exemplum desideratis, accipite Socraten, perpessicium 
senem, per omnia aspera iactatum, inuictum tamen et paupertate, quam grauiorem 
illi domestica onera faciebant, et laboribus, quos militares quoque pertulit. quibus 
ille domi exercitus <est add. deteriores pauci>, siue uxorem eius veminiscimuy moribus 
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feram, lingua petulantem, siue liberos indociles et matri quam patri similiores. si 
uere veputes, aut in bello fuit aut in tyrannide aut in libertate bellis ac tyrannis 
saeuiore,’ 

Ita Hense? interpunxit et suppleuit. Verbum unde pendeat ‘uxorem’ non 
potius addendum quam ex ‘eius’ quod plane superuacuum est, eliciendum erit : 
‘siue uxoré uis’; de altero uerbo ‘reputes’ uideamus: laborum quos perpessus est 
Socrates, duo sunt genera, sunt quos militans sunt quos non militans (domi) 
pertulerit. Horum porro non bipartita est materia (uxor et liberi) sed tripartita: 
uxor, liberi, in ciuitate qualis tunc erat aetas acta, cuius finis fuit damnatio (§ 28): 
annon obuium est in ‘si uere’ latere tertium ‘siue’? Ut sic fere Seneca senserit : 
‘inuictum tamen et paupertate—et laboribus, <praeter> quos militares quoque 
pertulit, quibus ille domi exercitus est, siue uxorem uis moribus feram, lingua 
petulantem, siue liberos indociles et matri quam patri similiores, siue ré p.: aut in 
bello fuit ...’ Cf. Ep, 108, 34 ‘de re .p.’; Ep. 87, 9 ‘e re p.’; Ep. 108, 30 
‘Ciceronis librum de ve f, prendit’ (Erasmus pro: ‘librum deprendit’), huius ipsius 
epistulae § 28 ‘rem p.’ 

Ne quis offendatur singulari numero ‘uis’ post ‘desideratis’ et ‘ accipite, 
conferat quod sequitur § 29 ‘ uis alterum exemplum ?’ Dial. I. 6, 4. 


Ep. 116, § 6 ‘quantum possumus, nos a lubrico recedamus; in sicco quoque 
parum fortiter stamus.’ 

Nec ‘reducamus’ necesse esse nec ‘recipiamus’ (quod quis coniecerit non 
inuenio) monet Hense: recte monitum sed sine argumento. ‘Nos’=nos qui non 
sumus sapientes (§ 4 ‘ nobis optimum est omnino non progredi’). 


Ep. 124, § 1 ‘Possum multa tibi ueterum praecepta referre, ni refugis tenuisque 
piget cognoscere curas.’ non refugis autem nec ulla te subtilitas abigit. non est 
elegantiae tuae tam magna sectari tsicut illud probo, quod omnia ad aliquem pro- 
fectum redigis et tunc tantum offenderis, ubi summa subtilitate nihil agitur.’ 

De huius loci integritate, praeterquam quod ‘ tantum’ pro ‘tam’ cum Pinciano 
restituendum est (de ordine uerborum cf. Ep. 5 fin. ‘tantum praesentibus,’ Zp. 95, 10 
‘tantum terrestres’), non est quod dubitemus: wis oppositiua, quam ‘ sicut’ particula 
cum propria sua comparatiua coniunctam habet saepius,! ita praeualet, ut fere sit 
pro ‘tamen.’ Sententia est ‘quamquam subtilia te non absterrent, in iis tamen, id 
quod probo, cum electione uersaris.’ Duo praeterea sunt loci eiusdem naturae, 
quorum unus est Ep. 94, 41 ‘nec tibi facile dixerim quemadmodum prosit, sic ut illud 
intellegam profuisse’ ubi uno uocabulo ‘sicut’ scribendum est: nam tempus futurum 
esse ‘intellegam’ euincit sequens tempus perfectum ‘profuisse.’ Alter legitur 
Ep. 63, 4 ‘id agamus, ut iucunda nobis amissorum fiat recordatio. nemo libenter 
ad id redit, quod non sine tormento cogitaturus est sicut illud fieri necesse est, ut 
cum aliquo nobis morsu amissorum, quos amauimus, nomen occurrat. sed hic 
quoque morsus habet suam uoluptatem.’ Walter Summers (Class. Quart, III. p. 42) 
postquam improbauit id quod edidit Hense ‘sic ef illud,’ eam ipse ingressus est uiam 
ut uerba ‘nemo libenter . . . cogitaturus est’ interlocutori tribueret qui paulo ante 
obiecerat ‘quid ergo, obliuiscar amici?’ scriberetque ‘ scio at... .. =‘ 1 know what you 
say is true, but all the same .. .’ Huius uiri docti interpretationem ‘all the same’ 
auide arripio, id ipsum enim est ‘sicut’; de persona interlocutoris non concedo: 
illius uerba esse non possunt cui metuenti ne obliuiscatur amici nihil magis cordi est 
quam ut dolori incumbendo memoriam eius foueat ; Senecae sunt: eodem tendunt 
quo quae monet Ep. 99, 23 ‘(memoria eius) ad te saepius reuertetur, si erit sine 
acerbitate uentura: nemo enim libenter tristi conuersatur, nedum tristitiae,’ et Dial. XI. 18, 7 
‘naturale est, ut semper animus ab eo refugiat, ad quod cum tvistitia reuertitur’ et sic 


1 E.g. N.Q. IL. 24, 1 ‘ignis natura ascendit, sicut aqua natura defertur.’ 
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interpretanda sunt ‘Nemo libenter tristem memoriam recolit. famen uel inuiti 
cogimur meminisse, cum morsu quidem aliquo (‘non est dolor iste, sed morsus” 
Ep. 99, 14) sed morsu uoluptario,’ Post ‘occurrat’ leuiter distinguendum est (,). 
Notandum est omnibus his tribus locis uim illam oppositiuam per pronomen 
‘illud’ esse promotam, Non inutile erit inspicere locum, quibusdam suspectum, ubi 
a proposito suo digrediens Seneca a malis ( =witiis) alienis transit ad mala (=tncom- 
moda) aliena (‘quia aliquis filium efferat’), deinde ad sua (‘in suis quoque malis’), 
ut et in uitiis alienis et in miseriis alienis et in suis accipiendis moderatam com- 
mendet humanitatem: Dial. 1X. 15,5 et 6: ‘sed satius est publicos mores et humana 
uitia placide accipere nec in risum nec in lacrimas excidentem ; nam alienis malis 
torqueri aeterna miseria est, alienis delectari malis uoluptas inhumana, sicut illa 
( =sicut contra) inutilis humanitas flere, quia aliquis filium efferat, et frontem suam 
fingere. in suis quoque malis ita gerere se oportet, ut dolori tantum des, quantum 
<natura>! poscit, non quantum consuetudo...’ Rem implicant, non soluunt, 
qui uerba ‘sicut . . . fingere’ delent: molestiorem efficiunt transitionem dum ipsum 
(medium scilicet) gradum tollunt per quem a uitiis alienis ad suas miserias transitur. 


Ep. 124, § 11 ‘hoc si dicas, aliquod arboris ac sati bonum nouimus:’ 


Auxilium petendum ex Fp. 94, 10 ‘id adeo sic disce’ et scribendum ‘hoc sic 
discas.’ 


Dial. II. 13, 3 ‘scit statum eius (regis Medorum) non magis habere quicquam 
inuidendum quam eius, cui in magna familia cura optigit aegros insanosque 
compescere.’ 

Insanos compescit medicus, aegros curat (Ep. 40, 5), i.e. ‘curave’ ei optigit 
aegros. 


Dial. I11. 8, 1 ‘Optimum est primum inritamentum irae protinus spernere.’ 

‘sternere’ coniecit Gemoll; potius uidetur medicinam petere ex Dial. V. 6, 1 
‘omnia infra se premens, quibus ira contrahitur,’ X. 13, 9 ‘tamen cuius ista 
errores minuent? cuius cupiditates prement?’ 


Dial. III. 16, 5 ‘procedam in tribunal non furens nec infestus sed uultu 
legis 3" 

Qui legis personam agit, legis uultu in tribunal procedere recte dicitur: 
Benef, 11. 2, 2 ‘induit animi sui uultum’ (is qui laetus facit beneficium). 


Dial, IV. 12, 6 ‘quantum est effugere maximum malum, iram, et cum illa 
rabiem, saeuitiam, crudelitatem, furorem, alios comites eius adfectus!’ 

Siue genitiuus est ‘ affectus’ siue accusatiuus numeri pluralis, res eodem redit, 
languet oratio, desunt nerui. Corrige ‘comites eiusac ...’ ‘Non licet’ interpellat 
aliquis ‘auctorem corrigere.’ An ne tum quidem cum auctor ipse auribus nostris 
insusurrat ‘ Euolue meam ad matrem Consolationem (19, 7) et meum mihi redde!’? 
Et tu, lector, euolue Ep. 22, 15. 


Dial. VI. 7, 4 ‘paupertatem, luctum, ambitionem alius aliter sentit, prout 
illum consuetudo infecit.’ 

Frustra sunt, qui emendant: de ambitione flendi materia cf. Dial. XI. 4, 2 
‘larga ubique flendi et adsidua materia est: alium ad cotidianum opus laboriosa 
egestas uocat, alium ambitio numquam quieta sollicitat, . . . hic habere se dolet 
liberos, hic perdidisse.’ 


Dial. V1. 11, 2 ‘hoc omnis ista quae in foro litigat, spectat in theatris, in templis 
precatur turba dispari gradu uadit: et quae diligis ueneraris et quae despicis unus 
1 Add. Gertz, coll. Dial. VI. 7, 1. Cf. etiam componi nec quid oporteat, sed quid soleat 


Ep. 99, 17 ‘sequitur nos ut in aliis rebus,itain (=consuetudinem) aspicere. a natura 
hac quoque hoc uitium, ad plurium exempla_  discedimus,’ 
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exaequabit cinis. hoc ‘tuidelicet illa Pythicis oraculis adscripta NoscE TE, quid 
est homo ??” 

Lacunam manifestam, quam uarie explent uiri docti, in hoc tamen concordes 
omnes quod prius ‘ hoc’ recte (saepius sic Seneca) pro ‘ huc’ accipiunt, alterum pro 
pronomine, in hunc fere modum—quid enim certi in re tali?—expleuerim ‘hoc 
uidelicet—adscripta NoscE TE <tendunt>.’ 


Dial. V1. 22, 5 ‘et acerrimi canes quos ille (Seianus) ut sibi uni mansuetos, 
omnibus feros haberet, sanguine humano pascebat, circumlatrare hominem etiam 
fillum imperiatum incipiunt.’ 

Si quis uelit uenationis imaginem seruare, suspicetur ‘ circumlatrare hominem, 
etiam illum inretitum, incipiunt’ (cf. Cic. im Vat. 5, 12 ‘cum homines iudiciis 
iniquissimis irretires’). Ut plerique ipse se imprudenti lingua irretiuerat Cordus ; 
‘homo’ non ‘homo etiam ille’ cum commiseratione dicitur. 


Dial. VI. 26, 4 ‘quid dicam nulla hic arma mutuis furere concursibus—nec 
parricidia aut fingi* aut cogitari—et omnis aeui prospectum uenientiumque ?” 

Suppleo ‘<recedentium> uenientiumque,’ coll. Dial. VII. 4, 3 ‘turba rerum, 
ueniens ac recedens,’ VII. 20, 3 ‘fortunam nec uenientem sentiam nec recedentem.’ 


Dial. XII. 16, 5 ‘ne feminae quidem te sinent intabescere uolneri tuo, sed jleuior 
necessario maerore cito defunctam iubebunt exurgere.’ 

Quod in A supra primam litteram uocis ‘necessario’ scriptum fuisse, post 
erasum esse uidetur (ut iudicat Hermes), ‘é’ fuisse suspicor, uoci antecedenti 
iungendum: ‘leuiorem.’ Cf. VI. 2, 4 ‘non est ausa consurgere sed adleuari 
recusans eqs.’ 


Benef. 1. 11, 6 ‘ utique cauebimus, ne munera superuacua mittamus, ut feminae 
aut seni arma uenatoria, ut (sic Weidner pro aut) rustico libros, ut studiis ac litteris 
dedito retia.’ 

Num forte ante ‘uenatoria’ excidit ‘a’ (=ut): ‘ut feminae aut seni arma, 
<ut> uenatori[a] aut rustico libros .. .’? 


Benef. 11. 14, 5 ‘Siue illum ira, quo non debebit, inpellet, siue ambitionis calor 
abducet a tutis, in nullum malum uires a me sumere ipsas patiar.’ 

Ita Hosius; traditur ‘sin nullum malum uires (M: uir é) a semet ipsa (M: ipso) 
patiar.’ 

Peccaturo operam suam in peccando interponere recusat Seneca (§ 4 ‘non 
adiuuabo scelus’), amplius non curat, siue ille per se, siue aliis adscitis facturus 
est. Inde parum placent Maduigii Gertziique coniecturae ‘in nullum malum uires 
nisi a semet ipso peti patiar,’ ‘in nullum malum uires adsumet nisi a semet ipso.’ 
Utrique horum et post editori imposuisse uidetur ‘ipsa’ (ipa) pronomen, cuius aut 
ego fallor aut e mera dittographia est origo. Mentem auctoris expriment haec: ‘in 
nullum malum uires a me feti [pa]patiar.’ 


Benef. IV. 5, 3 ‘(. .. ut uis aestiui torrentis inriget?). Quid medicatorum 
torrentium uenae?’ 

Immo ‘medicatorum fontium. Dhial. I. 2, 1 ‘medicatorum uis fontium,’ 
N.Q. II. 25, 10 ‘medicatorum fontium riuos.’ 


Benef. IV. 6, 1 ‘Si pecuniam tibi aliquis donauerit et arcam tuam, quoniam tibi 
id magnum uidetur, inpleuerit, beneficium uocabis; tot metalla deus defodit, tot 
flumina emisit terra, super quae decurrunt sola, aurum uehentia . . .: negas te 
accepisse beneficium ?’ 


1 Calumnia scilicet, quod Lipsium fugisse potius ‘cogitari’ est. 
miror: adnotat enim ‘ parari, strui’; hoc autem 
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Duas optimas clausulas perdidit Hosius (‘ metalla défddit,’ ‘flimina émisit’). 
Subiectum uerbi ‘defodit’ est ‘ aliquis’: quis ille sit, cui tanta beneficia debet homo 
quanta hic et infra enumerantur, ipse dicet: (§ 4) Deus. Quod ad ‘terra’ uel ‘ era’ 
uel ‘aera,’ quae tradita sunt, pertinet, Lipsii coniectura ‘in arena’ neglecta est, 
quem miror non appellauisse ipsum auctorem quem pernouerat «i tis kal dAXos 
(Dial. VI. 18, 6): ‘inter rapidorum torrentium harenas aurum interfluens.’ 


Benef. V. 4, t ‘tam par tibi sum, quam multis armatissimis nudi aut leuiter 
armati.’ 


‘militibus armatissimis’ Mueller; praetulerim ‘nudi <pauci>.’ 


Benef. V1, 24. 2 ‘Adulescentibus quoque—si remedia—reiciunt, uis adhibetur 
ac seruitus.’ 

‘seueritas, quod Koch coniecit, clausulam pessumdat: seruitus est imposita 
necessitas, N.Q. II. 24 fin. ‘siigni permittes ire quo uelit, caelum ... repetet; ubi est 
aliquid, quod eum feriat et ab impetu suo auertat, id non natura sed seruitus iussit.’ 


Benef. V1. 35, 3 et 4 ‘Multum interest, utrum properes referre gratiam, ut 
reddas beneficium, an ne debeas. Qui reddere uult, illius se commodo aptabit et 
idoneum illi uenire tempus uolet; qui nihil aliud quam ipse liberari uult, quo modo 
cumque ad hoc cupiet peruenire, quod est pessimae uoluntatis. ‘Ista’ inquit 
‘festinatio nimium grati est!’ Id apertius exprimere non possum, quam si 
repetiuero, quod dixi: Non uis reddere acceptum beneficium, sed effugere.’ 

Maduigii coniecturam ‘ nimium grati’ ante Hosium probauit Gertz, uerba ‘ Ista 
. . . grati est’ illi tribuens cui beneficii gratia intempestiue redditur eaque per ‘ Id’ 
(‘Id apertius exprimere non possum’) designari ratus: falsoutrumque. Nam primum 
quidem struendum est ‘Id, quod dixi, apertius exprimere non possum,’ tum per 
‘inquit’ idem fictus interlocutor et aduersarius inducitur qui per totum librum, 
cui per secundam personam (‘Non uis reddere’) et hic et ubique respondetur, 
Emendationis clauis est in c. 39, 1 (ubi ad haec regreditur Seneca) ‘Sed non, 
quidquid reprehendendum, etiam damnandum est, sicut hoc uotum amici, quod in 
manibus est, male utentis bona uoluntate et in id uitium incidentis, quod deuitat ; 
nam dum gratum animum festinat ostendere, ingratus est.’ Annon patet 
‘nimiam ingrati’ (quod unus N cum fide tradidit, ceteri perpoliuerunt) utrimque 
mutilatae dittographiae esse reliquias ‘(a)nimi anim(i) grati,’ itaque restituendum 
esse ‘Ista (sc. quam tu improbas) festinatio animi grati est’? 

Quotquot dittographorum sunt genera, nullius non complura in Senecae scriptis 
inueniuntur exempla. 


Benef. V1I. 26, 1 ‘Sed nihil’ inquit ‘ proficimus; dissimulat, oblitus est: <dic> 
quid facere debeam ?” 

Suppleui coll. V. 18 ‘ Dic mihi, ubi debeam desinere,’ Ep. 117, 21 ‘dic, quid 
uitare debeam ?’ 


De clementia I. 19, 8 ‘O ne ille, cui contingit, wt sibi quoque uiuere debeat; in 
hoc adsiduis bonitatis argumentis probauit non rem publicam suam esse, sed se rei 
publicae” > 

Locus uarie emendatus praeter perleue mendum ab interpunctione tantummodo 
laborat. Collatis Benef. V. 4, 4 ‘o! ne ille tunc merito sibi et ceteris... supra eum 
eminere uisus est, infra quem omnia iacebant,’ VII. 27, 2 ‘o ne tu nimis fortunae 
communis oblitus es, qui quaeris .. .,’ et praecipue Ep. 30, 12 ‘iam wero si cui 
contigit, ut illum senectus leuiter emitteret non repente auolsum uitae, sed 
minutatim subductum: o ne illum agere gratias dis omnibus decet . . .,’ scribe ‘One 
ille, cui contingit ut sibi quoque uiuere debeat, [in] hoc adsiduis bonitatis argumentis 
probauit eqs.’ 
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More solito per ‘hoc’ antecapit Seneca quod per accusatiuum et infinitiuum 
indicaturus est. 


De clem, 1. 25, 2 et 3 ‘. . . iam occidere hominem iuuat. Naturalem uirum 
a tergo sequitur auersio .. -’ 

Alii aliter (‘iuuat. Nam talem’ ‘iuuat. Matura talem’ ‘iuuat naturam. 
Talem’), sed recte omnes ‘ talem,’ cui caue ne quidquam addas : reliquae litterae ex 
antecedentibus ‘(iu)uat’ accreuerunt. 


De clem. Il. 5, 2 et 3 ‘Scio male audire apud inperitos sectam Stoicorum 
tamquam duram nimis ...; obicitur illi, quod sapientem negat misereri, negat 
ignoscere. Haec, si per se ponantur, inuisa sunt; uidentur enim nullam relinquere 
spem humanis erroribus, sed omnia delicta ad poenam deducere. Quodsi est quidni 
(quidnam Hosius) haec scientia, quae dediscere humanitatem iubet portumque 
aduersus fortunam certissimum .. . cludit?’ 

Maduigii coniecturam ‘ quidni haec sit sententia’ non refutauit Gertz (in ed. 
p. 281) dum ita: ‘neque enim tam de una illa Stoicorum sententia hic agitur, quam 
de toto huius sectae ingenio:’ quin immo 0d unam illam sententiam (sapientem nec 
misereri nec ignoscere) fota secta damnatur. Sed dubitari potest an non opus sit 
uerbo suppleto (‘sit’): ‘Quod si est (sc. haec nullam spem relinquere sicut 
uidentur) quidni (sc. dura Stoicorum secta) ha[e]c sententia (sc. sapientem nec 
misereri nec ignoscere)—?’ 


De clem. Il. 7, 1 ‘At quare non ignoscet uacuam constituamus nunc quoque, 
quid sit uenia, et sciemus dari illam a sapiente non debere.’ 

De uerbis ‘At quare non ignoscet (sc. sapiens) ?’ uere disputat Gertz (p. 283) : 
interlocutoris sunt et propositionis (sapientem neque misereri neque ignoscere c. 5, 2) 
alteram iam partem prouocant. Sed quis interlocutorem induxit, Senecane an inter- 
polator? Hunc putat Fickert et ‘alius autem’ ait ‘qui uiderat integrum exemplar, 
apposuit “uacuum” uel “uacat,” quibus uocabulis notare solebant librarii, quae 
in aliis libris non legebantur.’ Certe quidem qui non interpellata oratione ab unius 
rei (misericordiae § 4) definitione pergit ad alterius (ueniae), is rectedicit ‘ Constitu- 
amus nunc quogue .. .’; qui interpellatus est, non adiungit ‘nunc quoque’: continuantis 
uerba sunt, non respondentis. 


N.Q. Il. 11, 2 ‘sed ceterae quoque stellae non minus terrena quam incumbentem 
terris spiritum afficiunt et cursu (cum E® Gercke) suo occursuue contrario modo 
frigora modo imbres aliasque terris urbide iniurias mouent,’ 

Non bene opponuntur inter se ‘cursus’ et ‘ occursus contrarius,’ bene ‘occursu 
suo [oc]cursuue contrario.’ Cum semel ‘cursuue’ e ‘suo’ labem contraxit, quod 
fieri necesse erat secutum est 


N.Q. III. 15, 2 et 3 ‘sed quemadmodum in nobis non tantum sanguis est sed 
multa genera umoris, alia necessarii alia corrupti ac paulo pinguioris . . ., sic in 
terra quoque sunt umoris genera complura: quaedam quae mature durentur (hinc 
est omnis metallorum humus, ex quibus petit aurum argentumque auaritia, et quae 
in lapidem ex liquore uertuntur) ; in quaedam uero terra umorque putrescunt, sicut 
bitumen et cetera huic similia.’ 

Pro ‘necessarii,’ quamquam pro integro id reliquerunt editores, ratio postulat ut 
restituamus ‘sinceri’; ‘humus’ autem, uarie emendatum (‘ortus,’ ‘fomes,’ ‘ omne 
metallorum genus’), originem traxit ex ‘numus,’ i.e. ‘ numerus.’ 


N.Q. VI. 32, 2 ‘maiora me pericula expectant: fulminibus et terris et magnis 
(‘uagis’ Leo, ‘ irriguis’ Gevcke) naturae partibus petimur.’ 

Omnis huius sententiae uis est in uerbis ‘naturae partibus,’ ie. elementis: 
quid, ait Seneca, illa cotidiana et uulgaria timemus, cum ipsa elementa in nos 
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irruant? Quae uerba ut uim suam exserant, praecedentibus, singulorum elemen- 
torum nominibus, fer appositionem adiungenda sunt : ‘ fulminibus et terris et [m ]aguwis, 
naturae partibus, petimur.’ Fusius haec paulo post (§ 4): ‘securus uidebit maria 
turbari . . .; securus aspiciet fulminantis caeli trucem atque horridam faciem, 
frangatur licet caelum et ignes suos . . . misceat; securus aspiciet . . . dehiscens 
solum. Cf. etiam 2 §§ 4 et 5. 


Ep. 56, 2 ‘adice nunc scordalum ...,adice nunc eos qui... saliunt. praeter 
istos ... alipilum cogita tenuem...uocem ... subinde exprimentem nec 
unquam tacentem nisi dum uellit alas et alium pro se clamare cogit. iam biberari 
uarias exclamationes eqs.’ 

Suppleo ‘cogit. <cogita> iam...’ 

Ep. 78, 29 ‘quicquid expectatum est diu, lewius accedit.’ 

Traditum est ‘leuius,’ quod clausula commendat et Dial. IX. 13, 3 ‘leuius ad 
animum peruenire dolorem.’ 


Ep. 86, 8 ‘itaque quae concursum et admirationem habuerant cum dedicarentur, 
<deuitantur add. Hense) et in antiquorum numerum reiciuntur, cum aliquid noui 
luxuria commenta est, quo ipsa se obrueret.’ 

Quo uerbo lacuna explenda sit, auctor ipse uidetur indicare: ‘obruuntur.’ 


Ep. 95, 30 ‘minusque monstruosa sunt.’ 
Ex ‘monstrosa’ correxit B clausulam pessumdans. De forma cf. Ep, 101, 12 
‘ monstroso,’ Dial. III. 15, 2 ‘ monstrosi.’ 


Ep. 122, 4 ‘aues quae conuiuiis conparantur, ut inmotae facile pinguescant, in 
obscuro continentur; ita sine ulla exercitatione iacentibus tumor pigrum corpus 
inuadit, et superba umbra iners sagina subcrescit.’ 

‘sub’ quod in nonnullis libris legitur (‘sub ipsa umbra,’ ‘sub umbra’) retinen- 
dum uidetur (Plut. Mor. 750 D ‘ourevral Kat pdyerpor miaivovres i7d oKSTH poayxovs Kal 
dpviOas ’) et scribendum ‘ sub parua umbra.’ 


Dial, III. 12, 1 ‘quid ergo? cum uideat secari patrem suum filiumue, uir 
bonus non flebit nec linquetur animo ?’ 

Quin recte habeat uerbum ‘secari’ (Class. Quart. II., p. 35) non dubitabit qui 
contulerit Sext. Emp. Pyrvh. III. 236 ‘rods pev repvopevors 7) GAXO Te ToLovTO wdc OVTAS 
peperv, Tors € mapertwras . . . Aevrowvyeiv.’ 


Dial. IV. 8, 3 ‘ferarum iste conuentus est, nisi quod illae inter se placidae sunt 
morsuque similium abstinent, hi mutua laceratione satiantur. hoc omnino ab 
animalibus mutis differunt, quod illa mansuescunt alentibus, horum rabies ipsos a 
quibus est nutrita depascitur.’ 

Quid in A fuerit a prima manu, incertum: nunc legitur ‘in uno,’ L ‘uno’; 
‘omnino’ Vahlen commendauit, quod tamen adseuerantis est cum corrigentis uox 
desideretur ut in gradatione ad maius: ‘immo,’ 


Dial. 1X. 11, 1 ‘ (sapiens) corpus quoque suum et oculos et manum et quidquid 
cariorem uitam facturus eq; ipsum inter precaria numerat.’ 

Scribendum esse ‘seque ipsum’ inter emendatores constat, quid lateat in reliqua 
parte ‘facturu’ non aeque, nam aut aliquod uerbum superuacuum inde proliciunt 
(‘facit usu,’ ‘facit acturo,’ ‘facit uiro’) aut codicibus deterioribus innituntur, ut 
Lipsius (‘et quidquid est cariorem uitam facturum’) et Rossbach (‘et quidquid 
cariorem uitam facit’), recte uterque si illic tempori futuro locus esset uel hic 
appareret uitii origo. In eo tamen omnes concordes sunt quod ‘manum’ pro 
singulari numero accipiunt, est autem, puto, pluralis. Scribo itaque Maduigii (‘ facit 
usu ’) uestigia secutus ‘et mandim et quidquid cariorem uitam facit usum.’ 

ROTTERDAM. A, J. KRoNENBERG, 


D 


THE HORSE-TAMING TROJANS. 


Wuen M. Félix Sartiaux says! of the domain of Troy that ‘sa principale 
industrie est l’élevage de chevaux,’ he touches a point that has not been sufficiently 
considered in its bearing on the religion of Troy and its connexions with the tribes 
of Thrace, the Danube, and North Greece. In his study of the Thracian proper 
names Tomaschek notes? the large number compounded with ‘Aulo-, which he 
regards as equivalent to frro-, and remarks on the fact that it is natural to have 
such names in Thrace, as the chief business of the ruling Thracians was the breeding 
of horses, their food was flesh of horses, and horse-blood and horse-milk their drink. 
The same tendency is seen in the Iliad in the names with tos as first or second 
member. ‘They are for the most part names of Trojans or Trojan allies, the greater 
number belonging to Trojans. Only four Greeks have these names, and in two of 
these cases there seems to be an oversight on the part of the poet. Hipponoos 
occurs in a puzzling list of Greeks slain by Hector in J/. XI. 301-304, in which the 
names that occur elsewhere in the poem are names of Trojans. Hippasides also 
constitutes a puzzle when used in the thirteenth book as a patronymic for Hypsenor, 
who is a Trojan in the fifth book, and has himself a characteristically Trojan® or 
Dardanian name in -nvop. Hippasos is a Trojan, father of Charops and Sokos, and, 
according to Hyginus, a son of Priam, Thename Pheidippos occurs in the Catalogue 
for a son of Thessalos and a Heraclid, a leader of the Greeks from the islands later 
called the Sporades. The name Melanippos, which is given to three Trojans, one of 
them ason of Hiketaon, Priam’s brother, is found in a list of Greek chiefs in Il, XIX, 
239-240. The Trojan names are Hippasos, Hippasides, Hippodamas, Hippodamos, 
Hippothoos, son of Priam, the brothers Hippolochos and Hippomachos, and three 
Trojans named Melanippos. The Paeonian Apisaon, best fighting Paeonian after 
Prince Asteropaeos, has the patronymic Hippasides. Euippos is Trojan or Lykian, 
and there is a Lykian Hippolochos. Hippokoon is Thracian, Hippotion Mysian. 
There is one compound of éAos,4 Echepolos. In one place he is an excellent fighter 
among the zpdpaxor of the Trojans. Again the mame occurs as that of a son of 
Anchises who lived in Sikyon, and gave one of the lovely mares of his stud to 
Agamemnon in order to buy off the necessity of going against Troy. His beautiful 
mare is mentioned in the twenty-third book just after the horses of Aeneas, which 
Diomede took from that hero on the occasion when Apollo saved his life. The horses 
of Aeneas are described in the fifth book by the covetous Diomede as belonging to 
the breed which Zeus had given Tros in recompense for the rape of Ganymede ; 
Anchises stole the breed by bringing his mares to the steeds which belonged to his 
cousin, a time or two removed, Laomedon, who in this matter, as in the affair with 
Heracles, showed himself grudging of his horses. 

The Thracians, Paeonians, Trojans, and Phrygians have each an epithet in the 
Iliad which marks them as masters of horses. That of the Thracians is irméroAou, 
of the Paeonians immoxopverai, of the Trojans imrédapor, of the Phrygians im TopaXot. 
The Trojan epithet is used upward of twenty times in the J liad. In the plural it is 
used only of the Trojans, and is found in genitive, dative, accusative, and vocative, 
occurring as a vocative in the stirring warcry which Apollo addresses® to the Trojans : 


1 Trote, p. 130. 4 Cf, also the epithet of Ilion, évrwhor. 


2 Die alten Thraken Il. 2, pp. 5 sqq.- 5 J], IV. 509. 
3 J.H.S. XXXIX. (1919), pp. 63, 64. . 
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dpvucd’ immddapor Tpdes pnd’ eikere Xapyns. 


It is found as an epithet of several Trojans, among them Hector; and appropriately 
enough is the last word of, the Jiad in that line of wonderful simplicity which by a 
master-stroke ends the poem : 


“Os of y’ dpcbierov tadov “Exropos immoddpouo. 


Of the Greeks the epithet is found chiefly with Diomede, which is very explicable 
on account of the connexion with horses found with the Thracian Diomede as well 
as the Aetolian and Argive hero. 

The horse appears in the earliest story connected with Laomedon in the fifth 
book, when Heracles came évey’ tr7wv and smote the city of Ilion: 


“EAA&Sos ayaye mpatov avOos aT vOpevos riAwv.t 


There is history behind that tale. Religion connected with the horse is seen in 
the twentieth book in Achilles’ taunt to Lykaon: ‘Nor shall the fair-flowing River 
with his silver current aid thee, though ye sacrifice bulls to him continually and 
plunge within his waters living horses.’ This was a custom among the Illyrians: 
‘unde Illyrios quotannis ritu sacrorum equum solere aquis immergere.’? The Illyrian 
rite was in honor of Poseidon, and if, as Farnell? suggests as most probable, Poseidon 
was a fresh-water god imported into Greece by the earliest Hellenic tribes from the 
Balkan peninsula, a good deal of light is thrown on his connexion with Troy and his 
rescue of the Dardanian Aeneas in the twentieth book. Aeneas is the descendant of 
Dardanus and of Erichthonios, but not of faithless Laomedon. Erichthonios is said 
in the twentieth book to have become the richest of men by his horse-breeding, 
and to have three thousand mares with their foals in his meadows. This name 
Erichthonios, as J. B. Bury has shown,‘ is the same in origin as Erechtheus, an 
epithet of Poseidon, from ¢péx@. Since Poseidon Hippios built the walls of Troy, 
Erichthonios in the Trojan genealogy is doubtless a reminiscence of the Poseidon 
cult of Troy. 

A suggestion made by J. A. K. Thomson that the Wooden Horse was connected 
with the cult of Poseidon Hippios is very illuminating. This would explain the 
eagerness of the Trojans in welcoming the holy object : 

67’ eAurov troy, obpavea 
Bpépovta, xpvocopdrapor, €vo- 
wow ev wvAas "Ayaroi - 
ava. 8 eBdacev AEs 
Tpwddos ard rétpas oraleis . . , 
‘iz’, & wemavpevor TOvev 
760’ iepdy avayere Edavov 

"TArade Avoyevet xdpa.’® 

The word imréra is used in the Iliad very constantly as an epithet of Nestor, 
and occurs in the Odyssey (in the third book only) several times as his epithet. In 
the Iliad it is used besides of the members of the family of Diomede—that is to say, 
his father Tydeus and his grandfather Oeneus. It is also used twice of Peleus and 
once of Phyleus, whose son Meges in the Catalogue leads the men and ships from 
Dulichium and the Echinae Islands. The epithet is well used of him either in his 
adopted land of Dulichium, if Mr. T. W. Allen is right in identifying that island 
with Leukas, or in his old home® in*HAus irdBoros. Mr. Allen? quotes Engel, who 
‘found Leukas full of meadows, and saw more horses grazing than in Argos or 


1 Eur. Troad. 809 sq. 2 Serv. Georg. I. 13. 5 Eur. Troad. 519-526. 6 Od. XXI. 347. 
3 Cults IV., p. 6. 4 C.R, (1899), p. 308. 7 Homeric Catalogue, p. 87. 
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Thessaly.’ The less frequent epithet imrnAdra has about the same limitations, as it 
too is used of the father and grandfather of Diomede—i.e. of Tydeus and Oeneus— 
of Neleus, the father of Nestor, of Peleus, and of his friend Phoenix, foster-father of 
Achilles. It also occurs in the third book of the Odyssey, and like imréra as an 
epithet of Nestor. The word irmdéapos is a little more widely distributed than either 
immota Or immnAdra, and is used of the active generation, whereas the other two are 
used of the very old heroes, such as Nestor, Peleus, and Phoenix, or of the dead 
father or grandfather, as Tydeus, Oeneus, and Phyleus. The word is used seven 
times as an epithet of the hero Diomede, and once as an epithet of his father Tydeus, 
in an exhortation addressed to Diomede, Twice in the second book, but in the 
repetition of the same line, it appears as an epithet of Atreus in an address to 
Agamemnon, similar to that to Diomede in the fourth book. It is used once as an 
epithet of a son of Nestor and once as an epithet of Castor. Otherwise it is found 
as an epithet of Trojans, of the old Antenor, and of Hector, Hippasos, and Hyperenor 
of the active generation. 

The result of this investigation of these epithets shows that the prestige of 
horse knowledge and management among the Greeks in Homer rests with the 
Thessalian Achilles and his family, the family of Thracian-Aetolian Diomede, who 
was an immigrant to Argos, and Pylian Nestor, son of Neleus, of the royal Minyan 
line. Dulichium (Leukas) and Elis are breeding places for horses, and the epithet 
im Boros is used of Argos, as well as of Trikka and Elis (once each with the two 
last). Drerup! comments to the effect that the horse appears to have come from the 
north to Greece about the second fourth of the second millennium s.c. The Thrako- 
Phrygians, to whom Dardanus and the family of Priam belonged,? had introduced 
their horse-culture at Troy before that, and at least one war before the Great Trojan 
War was fought €vey’ tro. 

Farnell® argues that the fact that Pylian Nestor, of the royal Minyan house, is 
so especially praised by Homer for his skill in driving indicates the worship of 
Poseidon Hippios, the horse-god, cherished and diffused by the Minyans. The cult 
of the horse in connexion with the hero Diomede is well known, and in the Jhad 
Diomede covets and takes the horses of the Trojans whom he conquers, notably 
those of Aeneas and Rhesus. The Trojans as a whole are trmédopo.,4 and their 
names indicate this. When the word irroctvy is used in the Iliad, superiority is 
given to Hector, his brother Kebriones, to Pylian Antilochos, son of Nestor, and to 
Eumelos of Thessaly, son of Admetus. The word immed’s occurs in the singular 
only in the vocative in the sixteenth book in the pathetic lines with regard to 
Patroclus :° 

Tov d¢ Bapd orevdxov tpooépys, TlarpéxXees immed, 


In the plural it comes most frequently in the talk of Nestor, and in reference to his 
troops. 

The culture and cult of horses and the cult of water deities form an important 
link in the chain connecting Troy with the tribal civilization of the Danube and 
North Greece. 


Grace H. Macurpy. 
VASSAR COLLEGE, N.Y. 


1 Das homerische Problem in dey Gegenwart, 3 Cults IV., p. 24. 
p. 206. ' 4 Cf also Od. XVIII. 261 sqq. 
2 Sartiaux, op. cit., pp. 147 sqq. 5 Il. XVI. 20; cf. also 812 and 843. 
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In the last instalment of the catalogus codicum astvologormm Graecorum, vol. VIII 
part iv (1922), Mr Cumont publishes from cod, Paris. Gr. 2425 two fragments of 
hexameter verse, one of three lines and the other of seven or eight, which he 
attributes!, perhaps rightly, to Dorotheus of Sidon, on whose remains I have written 
in C.Q. 1908 pp. 47-61 and 1911 pp. 249 sq. The scribe, who makes a practice of 
suppressing names, assigns the shorter piece to no author, and the longer he intro- 
duces with the circumlocution ¢yci ris Tov copdr. 

The citations occur in the geniture? of a OnPaios ypapparexds printed on 
pp. 221-4. The first is given on p. 222 12-4. The Moon was in Taurus, which is 
the house of Venus, and Venus herself was in the opposite sign of Scorpius; and 
accordingly 

guyas év woAXois térois eyévero Sid 7d SioperpeioOa tiv VeAjvyv wrd tot idtov 
oixodcorétov* pyc yap 

thv Mivnv xabdpa tivos dorépos év otk eotiv 
Kat Vv evpys TovToV dwrevdpevov SudpeT pov 
kal puyds core be kal doynos (Arypos mM. 2) Kal peravaorns. 
Mr Cumont corrects the metre of verse 1 to éorlv év oikw; in verse 2 he writes Kav, 
which should of course be x7jv, and dvauérpw, which is needless and useless, didjerpos 
being commonly and properly an adjective; in verse 3 he adopts from Mr Delcourt 
the conjecture ¢€ora: 67, which, if right, forbids the ascription of the verse to 
Dorotheus, and prints xdonpos, which ought at any rate to be xal donpos, though in 
fact the «al dios of the second hand is the true reading, as can be shown without 
difficulty. For Mr Cumont has not observed that these three lines are substantially 
identical with lines 222-4 of that jumble of scraps which is called the 5th book of 
Manetho’s apotelesmatica : 
thv Mijvnv oKxerrov «i Tiras eoriy ev oiKy, 
Ki ebpyns TovTov dwAcvopevov Sider pov 
Kai puyddas od vee Kal dtipnrov Sia wavTov. 
The second verse is thus established securely, ‘if you find that planet lodging 
opposite’, and the end of the first should pretty clearly be rivos dorépos erty év oikw 
in both places: for the third verse the parallel gives less help. 

The other fragment is cited on p. 223 13-9 to show that the position of Mercury 
and Mars in this nativity explains why the native was a traitor. Mercury was in 
Libra and Mars in Capricorn. Libra and Capricorn are angular signs of the same 
square, and Libra’s angle is technically said to be defvdv cal rponyovpevov with respect 
to Capricorn’s, which is evévupov Kai éropevov; and the relation of the two planets 
when thus situate is expressed by saying xaOumreprepet 6 “Epps tov "Apyn kara Tetpdywvov 
(Heph, Theb. I 16, Porph. isag. p. 188 ed. Basil. 1559, C.C.A.G. I p. 157 4-6). 


&, 4a = im r 
Tept Tov elvas adTdv mpoddtnv. dpa tdv “Epynv Kabureptepotvta tov "Apy Kara 
teTpdyovov. pyoi yap tis TOV copay * 

> A / By a 
et O€ viv TeTPAKANpos ewy TdV aviTEpov ioyv Epuns Bardy 5é Tdrov paive. pvdrAdT(a)7 (oS) 


dpys Suvds é£eréAere ravovpywv eri) péAAwv Tas dprayas Kal dAXoTpiov cepnT(ws) Eis erEpoV 


1 On p. 118, n. 1, Mr Cumont says that the 
verses printed in C.C.A.G, I pp. 108-13 ‘ Dorothei 
esse uidentur’. I showed in C.Q. 1908 p. 62 
that this is on metrical grounds impossible, 

2 The text says, p. 221 10, that at the time of 


birth the 24th degree of Aquarius was on the 


eastern horizon and the 6th degree of Sagittarius 
in the mid-heaven. If this measurement of the 


arc is not quite correct for the latitude of Thebes 
at the date, whatever it was, of this nativity, it is 
very nearly so: Mr Cumont’s substitution of 
Tavpw for Toféry, with the note ‘si horoscopus 
est in Aquario, medium caelum est in Tauro’, is 
an extraordinary blunder, and so is his conjec- 
ture Umepyelou for vroyelov at p. 222 5. 
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de e€ Erépov petdvacr dravepo dvdpa dXor’ (or adror’) ebporpev kal 7d Aourdy éevioxnPovoww 
dddvros pikaKkounyxavia Kreavov de yupvecover. 

‘Nonnulla ab amico Iosepho Bidez adiutus corrigere dubitanter tentaui’ says 
Mr Cumont; and this is the result : 

et O€ témov TeTpakAnpes ebv Tv dveTEpov ivyxer 
‘Eppetas, Basdy dé rémov vaier prrdtyntos 6 “Apys, 
Sewvds e€eréeXeooe Tavotpywv ite péAovTas 
dprakras 77 dANotpiov . . . oTepntas, 
eis erepov 8’ Erépou petavaetaciw avepos avdpa i 
taXor’ evpoipev KTr., 
eviokijovor mpodovTes 
ody Kakounxavin ktedvwv 0 droyvpvdcovew, 
I say nothing of the heptameter and its digammated "Apys, bug it may not be 
amiss to remark that orepyrds is a word which Dorotheus would not admit into his 
verse, and that he would not scan retpdxAnpos as uu-v. The passage should be 
corrected somewhat as follows: 
et O€ vu TeTpdarAevpos Edy TdV dviTEpov ioyxeL 
‘Eppeias, Bavdy dé rérov peveptromis “Apys, 
ovpavds eLeréeheooe ravoupyeinv peetOvtas, 
dprayas, dAAotpiwv Onpitopas* eis Erepov Se 
e€ Erépov petaBdow dx’ avépos avdpa adovra. 5 
etpoupev <KE> KTX, 
es ; evirky ovary éAdvres 
ody Kakopnxavin kredvov SE <é>yupvdrovow, 
‘If Mercury in quartile aspect holds the superior place, and the stout warrior 
Mars a humble one, heaven creates such as practise villany and rob and pursue 
after their neighbours’ goods; and as they pass from one to another we shall find man 
after man entrapped by them . .. When they have snared him with their evil arts 
they will pounce on him and strip him of all his substance’. 

I, « 6€ vv occurs in Dor. 211 (his fragments are collected in C.C.A.G. VI 
Pp. 91-113). I do not see how vrerpdxAnpos (a word not otherwise known) could earn 
the required sense of rerpdywvos, quartile, which rerpdAevpos possesses in Dor. 271 
sq. Zevs & bre rerpdrevpos dvw X9ovds otorav iyras | yixepov Myvnv. With rov dvetepov 
supply zérov from the next clause, which is quite in the manner of Dorotheus: so 
36 sq. potpas, 98 dcuas, 158 sq. bo KaKxodapovéovTe, 

2. The ornamental epithet is like Dor. 11 and 38 Qovpos "Apys, 101 rrodurdpOi0s 
"Apns, 268 ddogdduos "Apns. bee 

3. The singular verb requires a subject, and dvvds points to ovvos, the regular 
abbreviation of o’pavés. The form zavovpyeinv is like Dor, 121 Kaxoepyetny, 225 
duoepyeinv, C.C.A.G. II p. 202 16 (=VI p. 91 17) and V iii p. 125 15 depyeinv. 

4. The scansion ddXorpiwy has the same excuse as its only parallel in Dorotheus, 
Terpdywvos 181, 196, 261,—that the word cannot be brought into the verse without 
this licence. 

5. The construction of petaBdow dddvra is that of ddépev “Exrops in Il, XVIII 103. 

8, 8€ € has shrunk to ¢ also in Dor. 236 xakds d¢ <é>pajtis Opava; but perhaps 
in our verse the lost word is re. 

It is probable that most of my corrections have been made independently and 
simultaneously by Mr Kroll, and it may be that he has already published them, living 
as he does in a country where opportunity for publication is ampler and more 


frequent than in England. 
A. E. Housman. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


Hermes, LVII. 4. 1922. 


K. Praechter, Nikostvatos dey Platonikey. An essay on Nikostratos, the champion 
of Aristotle among the Neoplatonists. H.Swoboda, Newe Uvkunden von Epidauros. 
On certain inscriptions found by Kavvadias in 1918, which were expected to throw 
fresh light on the constitution of the Achaean League. S. thinks that their value 
has been over-estimated. P. Stengel, Opferspenden. A discussion of Greek water 
offerings in the light of S. Ejitrem’s views, dealing in particular with xépwy, 
xepvirrer Oar, and Aovrpd. W. Nestle, Die Schrift des Gorgias rept picews 7 wept tov 
py dvtos. K. Witte, Vergils sechste Ekloge und die Ciris. Argues that the Civis was 
written by an imitator and not by Vergil. A. Klotz, Zur Ciris. The C. was 
written after Ovid, and probably belongs to the age of Tiberius. J. Kroll, Hovazens 
16 Epode und Vergils Bukolika. A defence of Skutsch against Witte. Priority must 
be claimed for Horace. V. Ehrenberg, Die Uvkunden von 411, Discusses the sources 
for the oligarchical revolution of 411. MiscELLen: J. Hasebroek on mipyos = ‘ farm 
building.’ A. Kurfess on Cic. ad Alt, xii. 5. 3. Bechtel on Umbrian ‘ Parsest.’ 
W. Morel on Aesch. Ag. 1246. 


Mnemosyne. L. 1. 

The greater part of this number consists of annotations on texts. P.H. Damsté 
writes on Livy XLI. and XLII., P. Groeneboom on Herondas, W. Vollgraff on 
Herodotus III., and J. J. Hartman on Propertius (continued from previous 
numbers). J.C. Naber continues his Observatiuneculae de Iuve Romano. W. Vollgraff, 
De Inscriptione Graeca Antiquissima, discusses the meaning of the first sentence of a 
Cyrenean inscription (Ditt. 3.4) of the sixth century: wédis Mydikew kal toiow 
Aiojrov rawtv Kat Toiow éxydvoww areAcinv Kat rpuTavetov. Can this mean ‘ The city 
(grants) immunity .. . to the childven of Medices and those of Aesepus’? It has 
generally been assumed that such dd xowvotd constructions are poetic artifices, but 
V. points out that examples in prose are not wanting either in Greek or Latin. He 
concludes from a survey of the examples that this figure was characteristic of 
popular speech ; it was adopted by the poets, but rejected or rarely used by artistic 
prose writers. J. van Wageningen, Iuscriptio Tipasensis, discusses an inscription 
found at Tipasa (N. Africa) by the French (Acad. des Inscr. et Belles Lettres, 1920, 
pp. 387-391). It belonged to the porch of a building which had been turned into a 
Christian church. It is written in hexameters (though the quantities are shaky), 


and is to be dated not later than the fourth century: ‘Qui potuit ...|...domum 
variis ornare te(s)sellis|-X- ut immensum coniungeret aedibus amplis, | mox 
sumet .. . cum laude [coronam] nominis ut compos maneat .. .’ | W. discusses 


the meaning of -X: and of nominis compos. He thinks -X-= Xpiordv, though admitting 
that elsewhere in Christian poems the form Christwm is always found, For the 
epithet immensum cf. Hor. Od. 1V. 2, 7: ‘immensusque ruit profundo Pindarus ore.’ 
*‘Nominis compos’ he explains by the assumption that the architect’s name was 
Stephanus. C. Brakman, under the title Paulo Thomas LXX. annum feliciter peractum 
gvatulatuy C. B., (1) contrasts Manilius and Lucretius in their treatment of similar 
themes, noting at the same time their numerous points of resemblance; (2) adds 
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some critical and grammatical notes on Manilius. J. J. E. Hondius, Quid sit 7d 
kowdv ypapparetov shows (in opposition to the current opinion derived from a gloss of 
Harpocration that the phrase refers to the ‘phratry-list’ alone) that it often signifies 
also the ‘deme-list’ (properly 73 Anguapyxuxdy ypapparetor), is used (I.G. II. 1061) of 
the list of the ‘orgeones,’ and is therefore a general term. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, ete. XLIX.-L. 6/7, 8, and 

g. 1922. 

6/7. H. Diels, Himmels- und Hollenfahrten von Homer bis Dante. A lucid account 

of the chief descriptions of visits to Heaven and Hell in ancient and medieval 
literature, with some discussion of religious sources. Diels think that Odysseus, 
Nestor, and Neleus were originally gods of death, Of Christian visions he considers 
the second century Apocalypse of Peter the most important. K. Burdach, Die Lehve 
des platonischen Timaios (408) von dey kosmischen Stellung dev Evde, An elaborate 
discussion, leading to the conclusions: (a) that «AAw (in its various forms) was at 
first entirely distinct from ‘AA, the former meaning ‘compress,’ the latter ‘wind’ 
or ‘revolve’; (b) that in Timaews 408 Plato wrote ¢iAXopévyy, and described the earth 
as immovable and tightly compressed round the world’s axis. Aristotle’s text of the 
Timacus had the false reading iAAopévnv, hence his misinterpretation in De Caelo II. 13 
and 14. 
8. F. Drexel, Altes und Neues vom Tvopacum Traiani. Drexel rejects Janecke’s 
attempt to solve the Adamklissi puzzle by distinguishing two periods in the 
monument. He discusses many possibilities, especially Cichorius’ theory that the 
trophy is connected with Cornelius Fuscus’ defeat in 87 a.D. He ends with a mon 
liquet, but appears to favour the Trajanic date. 

g. C. Clemen, Der veligionsgeschichtliche Evtvag dev Avgonautensage. Clemen’s 
conclusions are largely negative, but he accepts E. Meyer’s connexion of the fleece 
story with Pseudo-Dicaearchus’ account of annual ritual on Mount Pelion, and 
holds that the fleece was rain-magic: Jason’s bare foot is derived from the same 
source. Hylas was a vegetation god. The Cyzicus and Lemnos adventures also 
receive ritual explanations. E. Stemplinger, Amntike Motive im deutschen Marchen. 
A long list of folk-story motives common to ancient literature and the collections of 


the brothers Grimm. 


Philological Quarterly (Iowa). I. 4. 1922. 

E. K. Rand, A Vade Mecum of Liberal Culture in a Manuscript of Fleury. Vos- 
sianus lat. Q. 86 now in Leyden, which contains, among other authors, Avianus 
and selections from Martial, is a torso which once included the selection from 
Phaedrus in the Vatican Reginensis 1616. I. Voss probably mutilated the MS., 
keeping the larger portion for himself and giving Q. Christina the smaller. The 
Vatican leaves were written at Fleury, and Rand’s view is that the Vossianus was 
also written there and not at Cluny. The article ends with a brief discussion of the 
state of liberal culture in the middle of the ninth century. B. L. Ullman, Preference 
of the Ancient Germans for Old Money and the Servation of Roman Coms. A discussion of 
Geymania 5 ‘ pecuniam probant ueterem.’ 


THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


APRIL, 1928. 


ON THE ORIGINAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE GENIUS. 


Nor a little speculation has been expended on the Genius in ancient and 
modern times. I propose very briefly to recapitulate the known facts about 
him, examine the chief explanations, and give what I consider the true one. 

The genius is attached to the paterfamilias, and corresponds to the Iuno 
of the materfamilias. This seems fairly certain, though it is nowhere definitely 
stated, partly because we nowhere hear of anyone else’s genius (except the 
Emperor’s) being invoked in household cult; partly because we do hear often 
enough of invocations of or oaths, etc., by the genius of the paterfamilias ; 
partly again because art and literature alike give us examples of a pair of 
snakes representing the genius and the iuno (as Cicero, de diuin. 1, 36; Plut. 
Ti. Gracchus 1; anon. de wiris illustr. 57, 4. Ti. Gracchus, the father of the 
tribune, sees two serpents, male and female, and is told by experts that if he 
lets the male go his wife will die, if the female he will die; he kills the male 
and shortly after dies). Further, we have an example of a single serpent 
begetting a son for the paterfamilias (Gell. VI. 1, 3; Liv. XXVI. 19, 7) in the 
case of the elder Africanus; but this is perhaps Greek. Livy himself rightly 
notes that the same story was told of the begetting of Alexander the Great. 
This genius then, and presumably the iuno, had a share in the regular family 
cult directed to the Lares, Di Penates, and Vesta. 

Later on, at least, everybody had a genius, even slaves, as in Terence, 
Phorm. 43-4; but that this genius was formally worshipped by anyone, apart 
from Greek ideas, we do not know. Genito indulgere and genium defrudare are 
good Latin respectively for leading a jolly and a stingy life, and that is about 
all this hypostatization of the warmer desires amounts to. By this time Greek 
influence was rampant, and genius came to be equated with daiywwy for all 
purposes, a usage reflected in our editions of Apuleius and Plutarch in the 


really the same I do not believe ; possibly (a) is 
an extension of the two serpents often painted in 


1 For art representations of the two serpents, 
male and female (genius and iuno), see Otto in 


Pauly-Wissowa, art. Genius, col, 1162. The 
relation of all this (2) to the two snakes that 
mark a sacred place in Persius, Sa/. I. 113 ; 
(0) to the twin serpents which are an omen of 
death, see Verg. Aen. VIII. 697, with Henry’s 
note on the passage, and Warde Fowler’s dis- 
cussion, Aeneas at the Site of Rome, p. 113, cf. Iul. 
Obsequens 58, is very obscure. That all three are 
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a private lararium to other loca sacra, and (6) 
influenced by the equation genius=ghost, dis- 
cussed in the text. Or Etruscan serpent-brand- 
ishing Furies may have something to do with it, 
for it seems not to be Greek; the two serpents 
may be a sort of shorthand for the death-demon. 
See Martha, L’Art étrusque, p. 394, Tuchalcha 
threatening Theseus and Peirithoos. 


E 
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title de genio Socratis, and immortalized by Shakespeare. In many inscriptions? 
it means the spirit of a dead man; compare the Greek dedications T@ datpovs 
or 7@ ayyéA@ Tod Selva, and the N.T. use of ayyedos for spirit or ghost 
(Acts xii. 15; Mark xviii. 10). This finds its way into Augustan literature, as 
in Ovid, Fast. II. 546; the same passage calls the spirits animae and manes. 
With the wider extension of the name to mean the tutela of anything or 
anyone (it even displaces a woman’s iuno, see Wissowa, R.K.R.*, p. 182, n. 2) 
we are not concerned. The questions are, (I) what the genius originally was, 
(2) why only the genius of the paterfamilias appears originally to have been 
worshipped. 

The name helps us but little; it seems to mean no more than ‘ begetter,’ 
just as ludius means ‘player.’ This hinders as much as it helps. Why has 
the filius familias no ‘ begetter’ recognized in the family cult to help him raise 
up grandchildren to his father? I turn to the explanations, ancient and 
modern, so far as I know them: 

(r) The genius is the ghost of an ancestor. The objection to this is that 
individual people are not worshipped at Rome by their descendants or anyone 
else. It is noted by Cicero” that to confer divine honours on a human being 
is not a Roman custom; to judge by the language which his contemporary 
Nepos puts into the mouth of Cornelia® private cult allowed it in his time, 
and by the first century, quite apart from Caesar-worship, it was well enough 
known.* Hence it seems to have come in from Greece under the late Republic. 
The problem why no single ghost but only the manes or the di parentum as a 
group are worshipped, or rather tended, is to my thinking connected with the 
questions under discussion. 

(2) The genius is a sort of soul or guardian spirit of the head of the 
house or of any man. This is nearer the truth, but meets the difficulty which 
forms our second problem: why has only the head of the house so desirable a 
possession, and how did the successor get it when his turn came to be pater- 
familias? And if a dead man’s soul is not worshipped separately, why a 
living one’s? 

(3) The genius is ‘die allenthalben die Welt der Erscheinungen durch- 
dringende géttliche Kraft’ conceived, so far as it appears in man, ‘in dem 
stets sich erneuernden Wunder der Fortpflanzung’ plus ‘die zeugende Kraft 
des Mannes,’ the iuno being the feminine appearance of the same power (so 
Wissowa, op. cit., p. 182). This would be very well if we were dealing with a 
philosophy ; but we have here an early stratum of religion, for which such 
ideas are much too abstract and also much too clearly defined. Moreover, the 
persistent difficulty of the second question obtrudes itself. Still, it gets nearer 
the truth than either of the others. 

1 Examples in Otto, op. cit., col. 1163. For et inuocabis dewm parentem. It is noteworthy that 
some comment on the Greek usage, see Usener, when Cicero was anxious to deify Tullia he could 
Gitternamen, p. 271. find no Latin word to express his desire, but only 


2 Cic. Phil. I. 13. amobéwas. 
3 Epist. Cornel. : ubt mortua ero, paventabis mihi 4 Tac. Ann, II. 8, 1, precatus Drusum patvem, 
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(4) My own explanation is that the genius is the life, or reproductive 
power, almost the luck, of the family, appearing, as is usual with Roman 
manifestations of all sorts of mana, in a masculine and a feminine form, 
naturally appropriated to the male and female heads of the house. It appears 
in them only because there is but one power, one house, one head; another 
genius, many other genii, of course exist, but they belong to other families. 
To support this view I note: 

(a) That by a sort of process of elimination we arrive at this idea. The 
other cults give due attention to the house itself and its parts (Ianus and his 
fellows) ; to the necessary nourishment (the Di Penates, including Vesta) ; to 
the ground it stands on and from which its food comes (the Lares, according 
to the likeliest theory, that of Wissowa and Warde Fowler); to the ghosts of 
the former inhabitants (cult of the manes); while there is abundance of spirits 
to look after individual members of the family as they need it, from Lucina 
onwards, through every crisis of life. If the genius is not the life, or life-luck, 
which makes the whole thing go on and keep together, where is that very 
necessary element represented? The Romans seem to have no house-spirit or 
brownie, who might perhaps be thought in some countries to perform some 
such function. 

(0) This explanation at once tells us why the genius of the son, the iuno 
of the daughter, are not worshipped. The reason is that, strictly speaking, 
they have and can have none, for the life-spirit, or life (I am inclined to think 
the notion preanimistic), embodies itself in one person at a time only; or, 
rather, its real embodiment is always the family, the head of which is a sort of 
trustee of the life-force, as he is of the property. A couple of examples will 
make this clear, and show at once its existence in barbarous society, of about 
the same stage as that of early Rome, and its persistence. 

The mana of Polynesian chiefs is well known; it often amounts to 
deification of its owner. But he is only the vehicle of the deity, not the deity 
(or, rather, to use an almost exact Latin equivalent of mana, the numen) itself. 
In Raiatea, in the Society Islands, ‘the law of primogeniture prevailed, and in 
accordance with a singular usage, which was invariably observed, the king 
regularly abdicated on the birth of his first son and became a subject of his 
infant offspring. ... This remarkable rule of succession . . . prevailed also 
in noble families; no sooner did a baron’s wife give birth to a child than the 
baron was reduced to the rank of a private man.’! 

That is, the father, gua chief or noble, ceases to exist when the son is born. 
No one expects him to die outright apparently, though a people less accustomed 
to fine logical distinctions than the Polynesians seem to be might even go that 
length. Even less tolerance of the co-existence of son and father is shown, as 
Sir James Douie informs me, in the Karnal district of the Panjab, in some 
Brahmin families. Here the father will not speak directly to his son, but lets 
his wishes be known through a third party when necessary. This is certainly 


Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. I1,, ps 255 Sqs 
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no mark of a matrilineal organization, for the local law is of a strongly 
patrilineal nature.! It is simply the alternative to eliminating the father— 
namely, elimination of the son. A development of the same idea is perhaps 
the Travancore Brahmin custom of limiting marriage to the eldest son; and it 
is conceivable that Homer preserves a recollection of a similar custom in 
Greece when he mentions the single line of Laertes.2_ It is further possible 
that the frequent (though not classical) avoidance between son-in-law and 
mother-in-law is of this order of ideas: if father and son should not co-exist, 
neither should mother and daughter. But to trace all its possible ramifications 
would take us much too far. 

The genius, then, is one, and one only, for each family, and probably 
originally only one for each gens, which by all analogy should be older than the 
family. It remains to ask how it was transmitted. I suggest that that was 
the purpose of the well-known custom of catching the last breath of the 
dying. See Frazer, op. cit., p. 298: ‘When one of their [the Society Islanders’] 
sacred recorders (havepo) who had been famous in his life for his knowledge of 
the ancient traditions was at the point of death, it was customary for his son 
and successor to place his mouth over the mouth of the dying man, as if to 
inhale the parting soul [but the soul was supposed to go away apparently, see 
ibid.]. ... The natives, it is said, were convinced that the sages owed their 
learning to this expedient.’ So in Rome, the soul of the dead joined the 
manes, ultimately perhaps to be reincarnated. I suggest that it was the genius 
or the iuno which was thus caught by the son or daughter. 

But if that spiritual possession which was of most account and ensured 
the continuance of the gens was thus passed on, it is easier to see why the 
dead were a mere undistinguished mass: all that was best in each individual 
stayed in his gens, and did not go with him to the underworld. Of the state 
of those who died before they had a genius I propose to speak later. The 
real cult, as opposed to kindly tendance of needy manes, was reserved for this 
better part, embodied for the time being in the paterfamilias, and thus by an 
easy extension for that part of Caesar which would ensure the continuance of 


the Imperial line. 
H. J. Rose. 
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1 See Punjab Customary Law, Vol, VIII. (Tahsil 
Kaithal and Parganah Indvi, district Karnal), By 
(Sir) J. M. Douie, C,S., Lahore, 1892. 

2 117 sqq. 

3 The clan seems regularly to be so ; and note 
that there is no wox propria for ‘ family ’ in Latin, 


familia being ‘ household,’ and stirps obviously a 
metaphor. The undivided family, familiar from 
Maine’s investigations, seems to be the transi- 
tional stage, 

* Class. Quart., July-October, 1923. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM MAGRE AND THE RAETIC 
DIALECT 


I. TEXT OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 


THE discovery of upwards of a score of fragments of stagshorn with 
inscriptions in a North Italic alphabet closely resembling the Venetic, but 


also in the use of some symbols ( A a and Z h) showing affinities with the 


‘ North-Etruscan’ alphabet, was reported in a careful record of the excava- 
tions in which the fragments came to light (excepting the first piece of horn, 
which was accidentally discovered by a carpenter), written by Pellegrini for 
the Notizie degli Scavi for 1918, pp. 169-207. Some account of the excava- 
tions, with a description of the horn fragments and suggestions concerning 
the possible nature of the deity to whom they were offered, I attempted to 
give in a paper” read before Section H of the British Association at Hull in 
September, 1922, reserving for the present article notes on the alphabet and 
text of the inscriptions,? as well as all discussion of dialect. My chief object 
here is to deal with the forms which the inscriptions show, and to attempt to 
provide answers to the questions: (1) Is the language of these inscriptions 
Indo-European or not? (2) To what people or race are they to be assigned ? 

The site from which the stagshorns come is on the summit of the 
‘Collina del Castello,’ overlooking Magré, a country district near Schio, and 
about twenty miles north-west of Vicenza, in one of the valleys leading up to 
the southern end of the Brenner Pass. The inscriptions are now at Este, 
where I read them in March, 1922. In the following transcriptions the 
references added in parentheses are to Pellegrini’s numbering of the fragments 
(N. d. Sc., l.c.); _. beneath a letter indicates that the reading is uncertain ; 
square brackets are used to indicate places where, owing to the broken 
condition of the horn, letters are (or may be) missing or have been conjec- 
turally supplied; puncts are also shown. 


I. (12) ritamnehelanu 
2. (13) ritanmelkal[ 
3. (20) vittv ?}eiluke[ 
4. (14) ritieikusipu 


1 At my request Professor R. S, Conway, 
whose suggestion it was that I should examine 
the Magré inscriptions at Este, most kindly read 
through the first draft of this report. It owes 
not a little to his criticisms. Some important 
additions, due directly to Professor Conway, are 
distinguished by his initials. 

2 To be published in the Journal of Roman 


Studies (with figures of Nos. 8 and g below). 

3 Limitations of space preclude the publica- 
tions of full textual notes in a magazine article, 
I have confined myself chiefly to noting the 
places where my reading differs from Pellegrini’s. 
The full epigraphical notes will appear in 
Part II. of The Pre-Italic Dialects of Italy (Con- 
way). 
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5- (15) (a) ritiemetinu 
(6) triahis: 
6. (21) ritt ?]}emanis[ 
7. (10) reitemu-iupinayxe 
8. (11) ritalelemaispinake 
g. (17) 'ripnekerrinake 
10. (13). jniurilpil @?) 
Ir. (5) |Stuvatinayxe 
12. (4) estualeadir[ 
13. (3) es-stuatel-rakinua 
14. (2) estum-snuSsur 
15. (20) |su 
16. (6) val-teonu? 
17, (7) klevieva.l-tikinuasua 
18 (8) knusesusinu 
Ig. (9) lastegdutixinu 
20. (18) jixinatvixa 
ax. (16) axtl () 
22. (i) aty[ 
23- (Ig) (a) ustipu 
(6) veveve (?) 

Summary Criticat Notes.—(2) See on No. 10. (3) See on No. 15. (4) 
ritieikunii Ru, Pellegrini. A fracture passes through & (Pellegrini’s m1), but when the 
two pieces are put together again, and the result compared with Pellegrini’s figure, 
it at once becomes clear how misleading these ‘facsimiles’ may be. The vertical 


stroke | is much closer to Mi than Pellegrini’s drawing would suggest—practically 
joined to it. (7) Pellegrini does not record the punct. (9) nie, Pellegrini, But 


even his figure shows " n (quite unmistakable in the fragment itself), not | % (10) A 
badly broken fragment, of which only the lower (?) halves of the letters are left, 
making the reading quite uncertain. turie}u, Pellegrini, who regards this as part of 


the same original horn as No, 2, and even ventures to put the pieces side by side 
(in spite of the fact that they have no broken edges in common) so as to give 


ritanmelkaturie be. (II) e]stulatinaxe, Pellegrini, The fourth letter can hardly be 


anything but a badly cut v; Pellegrini regards it as an error for J. (12) -dir..., 
Pellegrini. The last letter is doubtful. (14) esiumninugud, Pellegrini. The inferior 
state of preservation of this specimen, the crushed writing, and a number of apparent 
corrections, make the reading doubtful in several places. ¢ is tightly packed between 
s and « (which themselves are close together), as if at first omitted by oversight and 


1 Engraver’s error for ripie- ? 
2 Engraver’s error for val-teynu Ko ? for | ? 
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then inserted later. It lacks the crossbar; but compare 12. estu-, 11. (e)stu-, 
13. es-stu-, and § 4 | (San Briccio di Lavagno), read by Pauli (Archiv. Trent. 7, 


1888, p. 148—a reference given by Pellegrini) as tines. There is a punct inside rather 
than after m; then follows M probably §. The last letter is lp, which I take as 7, 
with an accidental cut beside the vertical stroke (scarcely v-). Pellegrini, however, 


regards it as an alternative form of OF which occurs once (16), probably for 


(as in the Venetic alphabet), i.e. ¢, and transcribes both > and <) as @. (15) Taken 


with No. 3 by Pellegrini, thus: eiluke<nu>§u. There is nothing whatever to sug- 
gest that the two fragments! which make up eiluke have anything to do with the 
two fragments which make up sv. I prefer rather to compare 15 with 14 (snusur). 
(16) valte@nu, Pellegrini, cf. No. 14. (20) Four badly shattered fragments ; 
tixinuaiviya, Pellegrini. Pellegrini’s initial ¢ is entirely supposititious; there is not 
enough left of the rest (except iya at the end) for the reading to be anything 
more than conjectural, only the lower portions of the letters being preserved. 


ms! ” 
(21) VY Le, axt[, K 4 according to Pellegrini, ic. tya. But he declares 


the slanting strokes in the second letter to be accidental, takes A as a badly written 


4 and transcribes vit...! (22) ata[, Pellegrini. The third letter (broken) is N : 


(23) (b) zezeve, Pellegrini. The letters are indeed so badly cut that there is little 
difference between the first, third, and fifth. 


II. ALPHABET. 


The alphabet of the Magré inscriptions is so much like the Venetic that it 
would be possible to regard it as a variety of the same alphabet, or even to 
hold that it represents an older form of the Venetic alphabet in use at Este. 
We have, for example, in both the Venetic and the Magré alphabets the 


characteristic forms of / and u /\ ; the mediae 0, d, g are absent from 


both (as from their common original); in the Venetic alphabet o comes last of 
all (being added after it had once been dropped—while the alphabet was in 
Etruscan hands—from its original position), while it is altogether wanting 
in the Magré alphabet. There is no symbol for f in either of these two 
alphabets ; and from the Magré script # also is missing, though this want may 
be due only to accident. On the other hand, the Magreé texts introduce us to 


a new sign { (once q), which from its appearance, in at least two groups 


of sounds, in a position corresponding exactly to that filled by ¢ in the same 
groups on other inscriptions, viz. rit- (I, 2, 4, 5, 8), rveit- (7), and again 
-tinaxe (11), beside v7p- (9) and -pinake (-xe) (8, 7), is best regarded as denoting 


1 When I was at Este these inscriptions ments in all, though Pellegrini speaks of only 
(Nos. 3, 15) were both of them composed each two fragments in all, Evidently they have been 
of two fragments gummed together, i.e. four frag- roughly handled since Pellegrini saw them. 
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a dental of some kind. The variation (hardly, perhaps, a local one of 
pronunciation) between this sound (whatever it was) and the sound denoted 
by ¢ recalls that between @ and ¢ in the Venetic e-kupeOari-s- beside ecupetaris, 
lemeBorna beside lemetor, vhay-s-00 beside zona-s-to, and the Venetic klu@iiari-s: 
beside Latin Clutorius and Cluturius. The variation again between y and & in 
the Magré inscriptions (-axe 7, 11, but -ake 8, 9; -xXimu 19, 20, but -kinu- 17) 
and in Etruscan (sey as well as sec)! seems to be of the same character—that 
is to say, between aspiratae and tenues—due, we may conjecture, to uncer- 
tainty in the use of the (probably newly borrowed) alphabetic signs. Whya 
special symbol was devised, when in neighbouring alphabets there was one 
ready to hand (for example, the Venetic X @), it is hard to see; and for that 
reason, as well as because there is just a possibility that the new symbol found 
at Magré may not after all have denoted a tenuis, but perhaps a spirant 
derived from the tenuis, I prefer to use p to transliterate it. That it does 
denote a dental of some kind can scarcely, I think, be doubted.? The origin 
of this symbol and, unluckily, its correct place in the alphabet (perhaps 
between / and ¢ ?) are quite unknown—we have no such clue as the Baratela 
alphabetic tablets furnish for the Venetic alphabetic order—so that in our 
uncertainty it is better put last. . 


But in the Venetic alphabet we have a special symbol ,|, for h and 


another (7 for a, quite distinct from the Etruscan Z and A: which the 


Magré alphabet equally employed. Perhaps also in the use of q Y and 


+ ¢ (as well as ( and x the Magré script resembles the Etruscan more 


closely than the Venetic. Our inscriptions thus employ the following eighteen? 
characters as written—in about half the inscriptions—from right to left : 


ies chan L¥ dt Awli dt, Mig 
eae 4 Y, eh § Ax and +3 Ne (once)  », 


Y x § 


* Venetic examples are less certain. Pauli’s 
indices give little besides doubtful instances of 
-xn0- beside -kno-, 

? Pellegrini’s suggestion (/.c. p. 200, n. 4) that 


4(4) may represent b or p (cf. Greek B ?) 


seems to me altogether untenable; and it would 
be equally rash to compare Corinthian {=< 


Nor would it serve any useful purpose to record 


here conjectures as to the origin of the Magré 


In what is called by Pauli (not very hap- 


or J >». 


pily) the ‘Trient-Bozen’ alphabet of a group 
of inscriptions, including the ‘spada di Ve- 
rona,’ which (with the ‘paletta di Padova ‘) 
should—according to Pellegrini—be compared 
in respect of alphabet with the Magré stags- 


horns, : * is thought to denote @, so that, if 


Pellegrini is right in his comparison, <i in the 


Magré alphabet can hardly represent @ as he 
contends, 

3 Or seventeen? For the only two possible 
examples of z (No, 23) are both extremely 
doubtful. 
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This alphabet, represented also by one or two other inscriptions from 
various sites in North Italy,1 must be regarded, like the Venetic, as derived 
from some variety of North Etruscan alphabet, but shows (as just described) 
stronger Etruscan influence than the Venetic alphabet. 

The medial puncts are discussed in the next section. 


III]. LANGUAGE. 


When we come to the problem of word division, we have the following 
certain terminations (though, of course, we must allow for the possibility 
of abbreviations) from which to start (disregarding the fragmentary 21, 22): 

-nu, -ka, -pu, -is, -yve (-ke), -tr (2), -ua, -ur, -Su, -ya, -ve (?),” 
vit- (veit-), trt-, est-, va-l--, klev-, knu-, last-, ust-, ve- (?).? 

The problem is further simplified, not by the puncts, which are com- 
paratively few in number, and in some instances at least (e.g. Nos. 17, 16)8 
appear to serve some other purpose than to separate words, but by the repeated 
occurrence of forms containing the same root and formative elements. 

The character of the horn fragments themselves* and of the place where 
they were found—identified by Pellegrini as the remains of the favissae of a 
temple—makes it hard to believe that they can be anything but votive; the 
inscriptions, therefore, must be dedicatory, so that we should look at least for 
the names of worshippers to be recorded by them, and perhaps also for the 
name of the deity worshipped—most naturally in the dative or genitive case°— 
although it would be difficult to point with certainty to any repeated form in 
these short Magré inscriptions which fulfils that condition, unless we regard 
vit- (I, 2, 8) beside rvitier (4), ritte (5), vipie (g, -we—in error for -te ?—is the 
reading of the horn itself) [and vette (7)—for rettie ?—(riti)et (3), (viti)e (6) ? ?], 


as abbreviated (for vit(z)e(z) ?). 
it will involve some difficulties.® 


1 Pellegrini, Jc. p. 192 with notes. 

2 After mention in the above enumeration we 
had better exclude 23 (b) ve ve ve (Pellegrini ze 
ze ve), since it may be merely a group of re- 
peated alphabetical symbols (cf., for example, 
zy zn zl, on the Venetic alphabetic tablets) 
rather than a word. [If it is to be regarded 
rather as a ritual ornament, in which alphabetic 
symbols have a cultural value, it is an argument 
for connecting the horns with the same deity as 
that worshipped by alphabetic ritual at Este, 
viz. Rehtia.—R.S.C.] 

3 [In 7, 16, and 17, and in the first occurrence 
in 13, it would be easy to identify the punct with 
the sign of accent as used in Venetic (see Proc, 
Camb. Philol. Soc., 1914 [printed 1915], pp. 8 sq.), 
and it is by no means impossible to give it the 
same value in two other cases (13 and 14),— 
K,S.C. ] 

Compare in particular No. 17 va-l.tikinu with 
Venetic vo-l.tiiomno-s., vo-l.tiio.s-, voltixeneh. Pelle- 
grini, however, believed that the Magré puncts 


This possibility must be borne in mind, though 


denote word division; but this is not necessarily 
supported even by 5 (b) tviahis. (cf. Venetic 
katu.s-, lehvo-s-, kaly.o-s). 

4 See J.R.S., Vol. XI., 1921 (printed 1923), 
part 2. 

5 Cf. Pauli, Altital. Forsch, I11., p. 240. 

6 E,g. a somewhat arbitrary division of words 
in at least three of the inscriptions (1, 2, 8), to 
say nothing of the difficulty of a termination -e, 
-ei, equivalent to a genitive or dative (?), beside 
an (apparently) nominative ‘case’ also in -e (see 
p. 67), or of the spellings vit-, veit-, as compared 
with the Venetic veht-, Latin vect-, if we incline 
to Professor Conway’s suggestion quoted below 
(though that comparison, of course, is not a 
necessary corollary to the thesis that the forms 
in vit-, veit-, give us the deity’s name), These 
difficulties, though serious, are not insuperable ; 
but for the present it may be safer to regard rit-, 
veit-, as the root-element of a series of proper 
names of worshippers (see p. 67). [Yet its 
re-occurrence at the beginning of some seven of 
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Nor does it seem likely that other common but by no means essential 
elements of a dedicatory inscription (words describing the act and sometimes 
the occasion of the offering) are forthcoming. Certainly there is no verbal 
form to be identified with assurance (cf. p. 67, n. 2). On the other hand, it is 
possible to quote proper names from Latin and dialect inscriptions, and also 
from Etruscan inscriptions, closely parallel to some of the more obvious and 
more easily identified forms in the Magré inscriptions! If some? of the names 
of the persons who made the offerings can be clearly recognized, we may be 
able to give at least a partial or provisional answer to the questions with 
which we are here concerned. And again we shall do well to confine ourselves 
to what seems reasonably probable, rejecting attractive hypotheses, however 
tempting, when they must remain hypotheses with nothing but their plausi- 
bility to commend them: 


agir (12) : Abirius, Aberius, etc. (Schulze, pp. 110, 343). 

asua (17): Asuius, -uvius, C.J.L. 1%. 1586, XI. 225 (Ravenna) (this, as Schulze points 
out, p. 129, may be Gallic). 

es.stua (13), ejstuva (11), estuale (12), estum. (14) [abbreviated ?] : estu (Cas- 
trignano, Pauli, Altital. Forsch. III., p. 220, 2), es- in Esuvius, C.J.L. VIII. 
25064, ¢, 88; 16591 (Holder, Altkelt. Sprachsch. 1, 1476) [Keltic Esu-nertus ? ?], est- 
in Estinius, Estanius (Schulze, pp. 158, 161). 

elanu (1) : Elonius, C.J.L. XI. 850 (Mutina) (cf. a possible parallel variation of 0: a 
in va-l.tikinu (17) : Venetic voltixeneh). 

kerrinake (9) : Cerrinius, C.J.L. VIII. 9333. See Schulze, Pp. 271, 467 sq. (Osc. 
hervi, Anaceta Cerria, etc.). But cf. p. 65, n. 6. 

klevie (7) : Cluvius, Osc. Kluvatiis, Umb. Kluviier, Gr. KAed-rarpos, Illyr. Ves-clevis, 
O.H.G. Hlud-wig, Skt. Cravigthas, etc. (Hirt, Die Indogerm., p. 719). See 
Schulze, pp. 179, 483, etc. Holder 1, 1042, takes Clevius as Keltic. 

knusesu [? ?] (18, cf. -Su 15 ?). Ican quote no parallels for this form, if it be a single 
word, beyond such as Geneius, Gennius (Aquinum, Fabrateria) (Schulze, 
PP. 357, etc. ; Holder 1, 2001), which of course relate only to its first syllable, 

laste (19) : Lastus, C.J.L. III. 1814, Lastorius (Aquileia). Schulze, pp. 296, 335. 

lemais [?] (8) : tribus Lemonia (?); cf. Venetic Lemetor, Leme@orna (Etrusc. lemni, 
Schulze, p. 161). [But would not dele mais be a division providing names easier 
to parallel (Laelius, Magius) ?—R.S.C.] 

luke[ (3) : Lucius, -eius, -uleius, -aeus, -anius, etc. (Schulze, pp. 424, 364, 359). 

manis [?] (6) : Manius, Manus, -eius (Schulze, p. 469). 


these votive inscriptions certainly suggests the 
possibility of its denoting the deity whose name 
is written Rehtia at Este—R.S.C.] If the sug- 
gestion put forward tentatively in J.R.S., 1921, 
part 2, that kerrinake (17) may possibly be re- 
garded as an epithet (‘cereali’??) is accepted as 
likely, it would strengthen the probability, if it 
did not demand the acceptance, of Professor 
Conway’s suggestion also, For a suggested dif- 
ferent interpretation of rit-, reit-, see Yea en 

1 How much the search for these is lightened 
by the help of Schulze’s Eigennamen will be 
obvious to everyone who has used that work. I 
must acknowledge here my obligations to it. 
Since its abundant examples are so easily acces- 


sible, I have only quoted a minimum of them in 
the text, giving the reference to Schulze’s pages 
in eachcase. Through Professor Conway’s good 


offices I have also had access to an unpublished 


collection of the Place and Personal Names of North 
Italy made by Miss S. E. Jackson (now Mrs. 
Johnson), which has proved of great help in 
verifying the occurrence of a given name in the 
region in which Magré lies, 

2 No account is taken of the fragmentary 10, 
15, 20-22, in the following lists; 23 (6) has 
already been set apart. 

3 Latin Cnorius, C.I.L, III. 4183; XI. 3892 
(Gn-) is not for cnos-, Cf. Etrusc. cnave§ C.I.E. 
4262 (Schulze, p. 182), 


ee ee es 
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metinu (5) : Metinius, C.J.L. VI. 2438, Mettius (Schulze, p. 188). 

mu-iu [? ?] (7) : Muiel(ius), C.7.L. V. 5020 (Trento) (Schulze, p. 194). 

rakinua (13) : Racilius (Schulze, p. 443). 

rit-iei (4), -ie (5), -e [?] (6), -ei [?] (3), -ale (8), -amneh (1), -anmelka [? ?] (2), 
rip-ie* [?] (9), reit-e (7) : Etrusc. ritei, ritumenas, Lat. Retilius, C.J.L. V. 4753 
(Brescia), Retinius, Retonius, Retulus (Schulze, pp. 278, 368, 289). Cf. Ligurian 
Ritukalos (Pauli, Altital. Forsch. 1., No. 22), Gallic Ritumara, C.J.L. III. (ii.) 
5092 (Noricum) (Hirt, Die Indogerm., p. 565). Reita (masc.), C.I.L. V. 3743 
(Verona) (Holder 2, 1115), Ritius, C.J.L. V. 1894 (id. ib., 1194), Rito-genus, 
VII. 1336. 922, Retimarus, C.J.L. I11. 3645. 

sinu (18) : Sinnius, Sennius (Schulze, pp. 425, 228), Etrusc. Sinu (id., p. 318). 
Hardly Snusur [?] (14) [-8u (15) ?] here. Cf. Etrusc. snute [? ?], Schulze, p. 320. 

tel: (13) (abbreviated ?) : Tellius (Schulze, p. 267). 

triahis: (5) : Etrusc.-Lat. tre-, tri- (treas, Triaccius, trias(na), Trinius, Tricellius) 
(Schulze, p. 375). 

[tinaxe (11), pinaxe (7), pinake (8) : Etrusc.-Lat. tin-, Tin-ua, -ia, -nanius, -ucius, 
-elus, -uleius (Schulze, pp. 374, 159) ].? 

ustipu (23) : Ustius, C.J.L. VI. 29607, ustius, C.J.£. 4871 (Clusium), Ustica (?) 
(Schulze, pp. 306, 552). 

va-l-tikinu (17), val-teynu * [?] (16) : Voltius, -eius, -ilia, -idia (Schulze, p. 259), Venetic 
vo:l-tiio, vo-l-tiiomno-s:, voltiyeneh.+* 

gutixinu (19): Buttius (?) Holder 1, 496 (Schulze, pp. 215, 423).° 


The inscriptions themselves are so short—not one contains more than 
twenty letters—and the certain terminations so few in number that, when we 
further consider how much of the material can be brought into comparison 
with well-attested proper names from other parts of North Italy, it seems 
likely that the Magre inscriptions do not really furnish anything more than 
proper names of worshippers, and perhaps the name of the deity, unless we 
decide to admit that kerrinake and one or two other forms in -ake are epithets. 
No verbal form, no phrase describing the offering itself or its occasion, is 
easily recognizable, perhaps not to be expected. 

If now we turn to the forms as provisionally separated by the analysis 
suggested above, we see that side by side with Etruscan or quasi-Etruscan 
‘case’ terminations, such as -e (-ie), -wa, -(m)u (‘nominative’), we have root 
elements, especially klev-, kerr-, asu-, luk-,® that are Keltic, Italic, or Illyrian, 
and formative suffixes, e.g. -yinu (cf. Lat. genus, Gr. yévos, Gallic -kno-, e.g. 
Tanotaliknos,’ Trutiknos) and -ake (Keltic -dco-, see Schulze, pp. 15 sqq.; Illyrian 
and Venetic -dco-, id., p. 45), that are Keltic, Italic, or Illyrian. In these 


1 -ne 

2 As Professor Conway reminds me, the possi- 
bility that this may be a verb in -ce (cf, Etrusc. 
turce, gave’) should be weighed. But cf. kerri- 
make (9) and the Raetic pnake (Benacus, Pauli, 
Altital. Forsch, I., p. 108), strinaxe (p. 69), and 
the frequent Keltic suffix -dco-. [It may quite 
probably be an adjective, conceivably an epithet 
of the deity, as it seems to occur several times.— 
R.S.C.] (Cf. Etrusc. Tinia, ‘Jupiter’ ?) The 
possible borrowing of terminations from totally 
different linguistic stocks is noted below, p. 69. 


3 -tegnu 

4 If correct, this comparison seems to show 
that (under certain conditions) ¢ became @ at 
Magré (but not in final syllables -xenw=-geno- ?); 
cf. elanu, p. 66, and ritamneh beside Etrusc. 
vitumenas (Etrusc.-Lat. [Vol]umntus ?). 

5 Or should we compare Futius (Schulze, 
p. 175)? 

6 Add perhaps ou- ? 

7 Not Tanotaliknoi (C.I.L. V. ii., p. 719); see 
my note Le nom. plu. gaulois des themes en -o-, 
forthcoming in the Revue Celtigque. 
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features the name system of the Magré inscriptions—if a generalization may 
be based upon such scanty material—differs markedly from either the Etruscan 
or the Latin. The Etruscan name system took over in great numbers Italic 
roots, but used (generally speaking) only characteristically Etruscan formative 
suffixes, whereas in the Magre names both roots and formative suffixes are, at 
least in part, Italic or Illyrian or Keltic. Again the Latin name system built 
upon stems largely taken from Etruscan sources, or, at all events, largely 
incorporated Etruscan modes of name formation, so that the roots (and of 
course the flexional terminations) are Italic, but the formative elements very 
often are Etruscan. This fact is in curious agreement with the evidence 
furnished by the alphabet of the inscriptions from Magré, which, as we saw, 
though most closely related to the Venetic, also betrayed stronger Etruscan 
influences than appear in that alphabet. 

Now Pellegrini has already observed that in point of speech the Magré 
inscriptions recall a small group of inscriptions found at various places in 
North Italy and in the Tyrol, especially in the vicinity of Bozen, to which they 
certainly bear a close resemblance. This group has generally been classed as 
Raetic,1 and often held—for example by Pauli—to be some kind of Etruscan 
or ‘Etruscanizing’ dialect rather than Indo-European. But since Pauli 
published those known in 1885 (Altitalische Forschungen I., Nos. 32-72) others 
have come to light—the ‘paletta di Padova,’ published by Ghirardini® and 
Lattes,* a graffita on a fragment of pottery from Rotzo (in the Sette Comuni), 
now lost,° another from Barbieri a Piovene,® a number of inscriptions (not yet 
published), now in the museum at Innsbruck, and others.?7 These all form a 
clearly recognizable Raetic group of inscriptions, though the text of some 
of them will remain uncertain in one or two details until they can all be 
examined again. For our present purpose, therefore, it will be enough to 
confine our attention to the Trient or Trient-Bozen group, as we may call it, 
which the Magré inscriptions most closely resemble, and of which the six 
inscriptions published by Pauli (Nos. 32-7) in a fairly certain transcription, 
though now more than doubled in number, are not unrepresentative. The 
terminations of the words in both this and the Magré group (so far as they are 
yet identified) undoubtedly justify Pellegrini’s comparison; and not only the 
terminations, but the structure of the words themselves. Further, as Pauli 
had already observed (A ltital. Forsch. ., p. 107), in spite of the Etruscan or 


+ Raeti (not Rh-) in Latin inscriptions and good 
manuscripts. 

* Nos, 27-29, 31, 37-8, form a different group, 
but both groups (with the new inscriptions to be 
mentioned) will probably go together as varieties 
of Raetic. Pauli, No. 30 (a bilingual), is partly 
Gallic, partly Raetic. 

3 Mem. d. R. Acc. d, Sc, Lett. ed Arti di Padova, 
XVIII., p. 203 (June, rgor), 

4 Stud. Italiana di Filolog. Classica, Vol. X., 
1902. 


5 Pellegrini, Atti d. R, Ist. Veneto di Sc. Lett. 
ed Ayti, 1915-6, LXXV., p. 123. 

* Cordenons, Iscrizione venete, luganee, etc., p. 
220, 0. 99 (Pellegrini, N. d. Sc., 1918, p. 193). 

7 A complete collection of these will appear in 
Part Il. of The Pre-Italic Dialects of Italy. For 
this purpose Professor Conway has most gener- 
ously placed in my hands notes of some of these 
inscriptions which he made some years ago at 
Innsbruck, as well as a number of reprints from 
Italian periodicals difficult of access, material 
upon which I have drawn for this article. 
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quasi-Etruscan ‘ case’ terminations, the root elements of the names in at least 
one of the inscriptions (No. 36) is not Etruscan but Gallic. And further, in 
the Trient-Bozen, as also in the Magré group, there is an abundance of vowels 
which renders the words totally unlike anything found in purely Etruscan 
inscriptions. A selection of examples from the Trient-Bozen inscriptions will 
serve to show the character of the material on which this comparison is based. 
The Caslyr situla, for example, reads :+ 


1. laviseSeh 
2. gelna vinutalinat (?) 
3. velyanu 
4. lun-nu (?) pitiave 
5. kusenkustrinaye 
Other inscriptions of the same group include— 
(Pauli 36) pnake vitamu (?) 
layes 
( (32) kavises 
(34) laturusipinusapinu 
(35) pirikinasnu 
The second line of the ‘ paletta di Padova’ runs: 


nakinatarisakvil 
The Rotzo fragment reads : 
Jisnasu 
And the Piovene one: 
pexe 


The terminations of these words, -(”)u, -su, -eS, -e, -na; the formative element, 
-ak-, -ay-; and their vocalism clearly marks the affinity of the Trient-Bozen 
and the Magré groups. 

From the analysis of the Magré inscriptions it would not be unreasonable 
to conclude that both they and the Trient-Bozen group represent the remnants 
of the speech of some tribe, the chief constituent of whose population was 
Western Indo-European,? probably of mixed Kelt-Illyrian stock, which had 
been at some period of its history affected by considerable Etruscan inter- 
mixture and influence, possibly during a period of Etruscan overlordship. 
Beyond this it is as yet hardly possible to go with any reasonable probability. 
The borrowing of Etruscan or quasi-Etruscan terminations, -e (-i2), wa-, -(1)u, 
need occasion no difficulty ; parallels for the borrowing of non-Indo-European 
suffixes by Indo-European tongues are furnished by Tockarish and the modern 
Greek of Asia Minor, and perhaps for the reverse process by Lydian.* A familiar 
case of a half-Etruscanized people, whose speech, though closely related to 
Latin, was undoubtedly influenced by Etruscan, and from whose district come 


1 Javisesla according to Pauli (No. 37). The evidence for the labialization or non-labialization 
reading above is taken from Professor Conway’s _ of velars. 
notes ; but, as already stated, the whole group 3 See Giles, Camb. Univ. Reporter, February 27, 
is shortly to be re-examined. 1917 (meeting of Camb. Philol. Soc., January 25, 
2 Note fAlevie- : Skt. gvav-. But there is no 1917). 
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a number of inscriptions showing both Italic and Etruscan features,’ is that of 
the Faliscans. The suggestion may be ventured tentatively that the Magré in- 
scriptions as well as the Trient-Bozen group inscriptions should now be assigned 
to the ancient Raeti.2 Of the origin and early history of this people, said to have 
been one of the most warlike and powerful of the Alpine tribes,? our informa- 
tion is of the scantiest. The area marked out by the sites from which the 
inscriptions constituting these two groups combined were recovered, chiefly | 
near or along the line of the great Brenner route from Verona and Trient 
(Tvidentum) to Innsbruck (Oenipons), falls well within the ancient boundaries 
of the Raeti, which are quite different from those of the later Roman province 
Raetia.4 The derivation of their name is equally unknown.® Ancient authority 
on their origin and ethnic relationships makes them Etruscans who had been 
driven up into the mountains from the valley of the Po, and there isolated by 
the invading Gauls. But Strabo (4, 6, 8) tells us that the Lepontii, who were 
certainly Indo-European, were a branch of the Raeti; and Pliny refers at the 
outset of his work (I, I, 3) to an early people, the Euganei, whom he regards 
as aboriginal, living ‘between the Alps and the (Adriatic) Sea,’ and to whom 
Pliny (N.H. 3, 134) assigns two tribes, the Trumplini and Camunni, which we 
know from other sources’ were counted as Raetic. Like uncertainty is 
exhibited by the varying accounts of Strabo (4, 20, 6) and Horace (carm. 4, 14), 
who respectively class the two Raetic tribes called the Genauni and Breuni as 
Illyrian and Keltic. The inference is at least possible that in the country 
occupied by the Raeti there was a mingling of the two great Keltic and 
Illyrian streams of population. 

This conclusion stands in sharp opposition to the well-known theory of 
Mommsen,* who held that the Etruscans invaded Italy from the North, and 
that the Raeti represented the descendants of the stock from whom the 
Etruscans were sprung. But there is now steadily accumulating evidence to 
show that the Etruscans came originally from Asia Minor, so that Livy’s 
account (5, 33, 1-6) that the Etruscan elements found in the Alpine valleys 
had been driven there by the advance of the Gauls is clearly more likely 
to be correct. The theory, moreover, that the Raeti were themselves of 
Etruscan ovigin, a supposition which has been held to account for the 
peculiarities of the modern Raeto-romance dialect, involves, as Hirt® has well 
pointed out, several difficult assumptions. Hirt justly observes that the 
isolation of the modern dialect in the heart of the Eastern Alps points not to 


1 Conway, Ital. Dial. i., pp. 371 sqq. in Pauly, R.E, (first edition), is untenable. The 


2 Pellegrini’s view that the Magré group should 
be restricted to the Euganei should be mentioned. 
But this merely undoes his comparison with the 
Trient-Bozen group. And see further below. 

3 Hor. caym. 4, 14, 5; Vell. Paterculus 2, 95. 

4 See Haug in Pauly-Wissowa (s.v. Raeti), 
2te Reihe, I. 44-5. 

5 The suggestion that it comes from a Keltic 
yvait said to mean ‘mountain land,’ made by 
Rihs on Tac. Geyvm., p. 66 (1821), and repeated 


supposed rait (not given by Holder) is unknown, 
and the etymology (according to Professor Sir 
J. Morris-Jones, whom I consulted) untenable, 

6 Livy V. 33, 11; Pliny, N.A. 3; 133; Pom- 
pelus Trogus ap. Justin 20, 5 (Pauli, Alzital. 
Forsch. 1., pp. 110 sq., II. ii., pp. 170 sqq-s 
Haug, /.¢.). 

7 Quoted in C.I.L. V. (i.), pp. 515, 519 sqq. 

8 Rom, Gesch. 1. 121 sq. (1854).: 

9 Die Indogermanen, pp. 57, 19, 165. 
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a scattered and dispersed racial element, but to an ancient population originally 
settled over a wide area, which had afterwards been restricted within the 
narrower confines of its mountain fastnesses; that, in short, we must rather 
suppose that in Raetic ‘we have a long-established native element, quite 
distinct from Etruscan’ (p. 57). Romance dialects differ from one another 
not only on account of the different dates at which Latin was introduced, but 
also on account of the different substrata of language already existing in 
different parts of the Empire (or of Italy, not to go beyond the boundaries 
of ancient Italy itself, for the ancient Italic dialects have left their mark 
even on modern Italian dialects after the spread of Tuscan). A substantial 
element of such a substratum in Tuscany at any rate must have been 
Etruscan; but what a different look Raeto-romance wears as compared with 
Tuscan Italian is obvious at a glance, to say nothing of its vastly different 
sound when one hears it spoken. It is true that Latin spread earlier in 
Etruria, and eventually exterminated Etruscan entirely; yet many of the 
peculiarities of Raeto-romance, confined to that dialect alone, are doubtless 
to be explained, as Hirt maintains, with reference to the linguistic sub- 
stratum that existed before the spread of Latin. Ancient Raetic, then, 
would appear to have been a distinct and individual dialect, and not 
merely a variety of Etruscan, nor to trace back its origins to Etruscan 
mainly, still less to Etruscan alone. Instead we must look for the traces 
of the existence in these remote Alpine districts, so difficult of access, of 
a fixed and ancient population, influenced no doubt by the Etruscans, 
especially at the time when the dominion of that people extended as far 
north as the Alps, but essentially distinct in race and language, and 
isolated by the great Keltic invasions, which ended by sweeping away the 
Etruscan power. The isolation, in short, of modern Raeto-romance seems to 
have been but a repetition of the process, though working, of course, on 
different material, that centuries before had isolated ancient Raetic. ‘The 
facts which Livy had before him in the passage already referred to, and which 
we must now consider carefully (5, 33, 11), Alpinis quoque ea (sc. ex Tuscis) 
gentibus haud dubte origo est, maxime Raetis, quos loca ipsa efferarunt, ne quid ex 
antiquo praeter sonum linguae nec eum incorruptum retinerent, evidently related to 
just such a people and tongue. Livy’s facts, as usual, are right ; his interpre- 
tation of them is wide of the mark, The information on which he based his 
statement—indeed, the only information that his statement contains—is that 
the speech of the Raeti betrayed some Etruscan influences, but was not Etruscan ; 
and that they showed no other Etruscan affinities at all. On his theory, that they 
were of Etruscan origin, his ‘ explanation,’ that the isolation of the mountain 
wilds prevented them from retaining anything of their ancient character save 
in their language, and not even that in its purity, is impossible. Their isolation 
ought to have produced just the opposite effect, and enabled them to maintain 
their Etruscan characteristics practically unchanged, if Etruscan they were. 


1 See e.g. the section on ‘ Raeto-romance,’ by Gartner in Groeber’s Grundriss? I,, pp. 611-36. 
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Linguistic change, when it takes place slowly and steadily, unhastened by 
sudden convulsions or strong external influences, could not have modified in 
such a short period the ‘original Etruscan’ of the Raetic tongue to the 
degree that Livy implies. 

The information available to Livy, then, exactly bears out what we 
conclude from our inscriptions. The Magre and Bozen groups of inscriptions 
now furnish considerable evidence of just such a language as he describes, as 
the parallel case of modern Raeto-romance has led us to expect to find in 
ancient Raetic, existing in the pre-Roman period’ in the country of the 
Raeti. The story of Raetic is like that of Venetic, which, before Pauli’s 
studies, was also thought to be a variety of Etruscan, but is now clearly seen 
to be Indo-European, whether we regard it as belonging to the Illyrian branch 
of the Indo-European family of languages or not. There is scarcely enough 
material as yet to enable us to express any very definite view of the nearer 
linguistic and ethnic connexions of the ancient Raeti. As already shown, 
there seem to be good reasons for regarding their speech as containing a 
large measure of Indo-European elements, and therefore for separating it 
sharply from Etruscan ; and although the discovery of the Magré inscriptions 
cannot be said to contribute to the solution of the long-standing Etruscan 
riddle, it does add considerably to our knowledge of one of the earliest 
languages of North Italy. 

J. WHATMOUGH. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BANGOR, 


1 The archaeological evidence is given in N. d, Sc., 1918, pp. 171-6; cf. J.R.S., Lc. 
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LIKE most of the other poems contained in the Appendix Vergiliana, the 
Copa still arouses controversy with respect to authorship and date. While the 
tendency of contemporary criticism may fairly be summarized as favourable to 
acceptance of the tradition which ascribes this poem to Virgil, nevertheless 
there are not wanting respectable voices to declare the Copa a post-Virgilian 
imitation of the Eclogues ; nor are the pro-Virgilians decided as to the period 
to which it should rightly be assigned. 

This state of affairs will continue to persist so long as criticism finds no 
more certain ground than private opinion or prejudice. 

The Copa consists of nineteen elegiac couplets. It is generally agreed 
that the poem belongs to the golden age of Latin literature—a period of 
intense poetical activity, experiment, and achievement. Small wonder if 
arguments drawn alone from style, diction, metre, flavour, merit, and what 
not serve chiefly to deepen the conflict and encourage the skirmishers. 

That such arguments have their due and important function in all 
questions of the kind few would be disposed to deny. Experience has shown 
that in this case they are not likely to carry decisive weight without (it is rash 
to hope that they will with) the kind of support which it is the tedious task of 
the present writer to furnish. 


II. Copa’s SOURCES. 


It is not doubtful that Virgil in the second Eclogue makes some use 
of Theoc. VII. (Thalusia) and extensive use of Theoc. XI. (Cyclops) among 
other Theocritean poems. The imitations are patent and need not be specified 
here. Copa contains a number of resemblances to Eel. II.,! which, taken 
together, can hardly be purely fortuitous coincidence. 

1 Copa 27 Nunc cantu crebro rumpunt arbusta cicadae, 
28 Nunc uepris in gelida sede lacerta latet. 
Ecl, 11. 8 Nunc etiam pecudes umbras et frigora captant, 


9 Nunc uiridis etiam occultant spineta lacertos 
sole sub ardenti resonant arbusta cicadis. 


Cf. Theoc. VII. 22 and 
138-139 (Theoc. XVI. 
13 92-96). 
Cf, G. III. 328 et cantu querulae rumpent arbusta cicadae. 
Copa 25 Huc Calybita ueni: lassus iam sudat asellus. 
Ecl, II. 45 Huc ades, o formonse puer : tibi lilia plenis 


{ \ Cf. Theoc. XI, 42. 
Copa 15 Et quae uirgineo libata Achelois ab amne 
16 Lilia uimineis attulit in calathis. 
Ecl. Il. 45 tibi lilia plenis, 
46 Ecce, ferunt nymphae calathis ; tibi candida Nais 
Copa 18 Sunt autumnali cerea pruna die 
19 Castaneaeque nuces et suaue rubentia mala 
Ecl, Il. 51 Ipse ego cana legam tenera lanugine mala 
52 Castaneasque nuces, mea quas Amaryllis amabat: 
53 Addam cerea pruna. 


Cf. Theoc, XI. 56 and 
73-74- 


Cf. Theoc, VII. 144-146. 
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These resemblances between Copa and Ecl. II. appear only in passages 
which resemble passages to be found in Theoc. VII. and Theoc. XI.; and 
amongst Virgilian critics there is a general consensus of opinion, founded 
upon tradition, experience, and exhaustive enquiry, that Ec/. II. here imitates 
Theoc. VII. and XI. 

But Copa and Ecl. II. also have common resemblances, which depart from 
the text of Theocritus when a Theocritean scene is the primary inspiration to 
both Copa and Ecl. II. Thus it is fair to conclude that either Copa imitates 
Ecl. I1., or that Ecl. II. imitates Copa. It might, indeed, be possible that both 
are following a translation of Theocritus ; but the odds are heavy against any 
such hypothesis for the following, amongst other, reasons: (1) We know that 
elsewhere in the Eclogues Virgil imitates directly from the Greek of Theocritus 
by his metrical reproductions and Graeco-Latin puns; (2) the hypothetical 
translation would have to have been of such a character that at times it was 
absolutely literal, at times extremely free, and at times it imported features 
not found in the original at all—e.g. 


Copa 19 and &cl. II. 52, castaneaeque nuces. 


Neglecting the ‘red-herring,’ we may return to a more likely scent. 
Since Copa resembles Ecl. II., where and only where Eel. I]. is based upon 
Theoc. VII. and XI., the suspicion must arise that possibly Copa imitates 
Theoc. VII. and XI. directly, and may be independent of Eel. II. 

Upon due examination this suspicion appears to clamour for recognition 
as a fact. When we compare Copa with Theocritus, the Latin poet’s modus 
operandi stands revealed. He would seem to have quite simply combined the 
Theocritean pieces mentioned, suitable at once to his intention as they are, 
without necessarily seeking any aid from Ecl. II. Indeed, we can trace how 
he is carried on from idea to idea pari passu with Theocritus in a manner 
which would not be possible if he had Ec/. II. alone without Theocritus before 
him, and which would be possible if he had Theocritus alone without Eel. II. 

Copa pictures for us a hortular scene, such as we find explicitly in 
Theoc. VII., and not explicitly in Ecl. Il. In Theoc. VII. occur two festive 
descriptions, the one proper to winter, the other to summer, the details of 
which are not always, though sometimes of necessity, different in the two 
cases. Copa appears to fuse these two descriptions, with a natural bias towards 
the summer scene. In Theoc. VII. and Copa the picture presented is: The 
guest, after a hot journey in the summer, reclines in a green arbour; by him 
is the babbling brook, while the rustic music of a reed instrument salutes his 
ears; he is garlanded with rose or white violet (roses being the Copa’s choice, 
though both flowers are available, Theoc. VII. giving even a third choice); he 
has wine before him, fruit on the trees, wild and cultivated; the cicadae are 
busy, and the lizard withdrawn for the afternoon siesta. There is, however, 
no Eve to the Theocritean paradise, which is a studied creation of perfection. 

In Theoc. XI. we have, mutatis mutandis, much the same scene—the cave, 


; 
; 

; 
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the cool stream, the creature comforts. Cyclops, inviting Galataea to share 
with him mensam et torum, corresponds to the Copa, who invites the traveller 
to her domain, just as in Ecl. II. he corresponds to Corydon, who attempts to 
beguile Alexis. 

In particular, the simple and effective enumeration of advantages detailed 
by the Cyclops corresponds formally to the similar enumeration in the Copa’s 
mouth. Some of the Cyclops’ good things are too simple to appeal to the 
hostess, but those which suit appear again in Copa. 

But stronger proof than general considerations of this nature is afforded 
by the conclusions which arise naturally from a tabulation of the similarities 
between Copa and the two Theocritean poems: 


Copa. Theocritus. 
5 Quid iuuat aestiuo defessum puluere VII. 21 Syuwyida, zat d) 7d peoapéprov 
abesse ? modas €Akets ; 


VIE. 136 [7d 8 eyyvdev tepdv ddup] 
137 Nupdpav e€ avtporo KkaterPopevov 
KeAd pute. 


g En et Maenalio quae garrit dulce sub 
antro 


10 Rustica pastoris fistula more sorat. cine oe J : 
71 avAncedyre S€ poor Ovo Torpeves, 
VII. 147 rerpdeves Sé riOwv dmeAveTo Kpa- 
iN ” 
: ds ar : 
11 Est et uappa cado nuper defusa picato erie) ee oe 
65 [rov wreXeatixdy otvov amd Kpa- 
THpos av. | 


12 Et strepitans rauco murmure riuus f VII. 136 fepdv Sup 
4‘ 


aquae. 137... Kare.Popuevov KedXdpuée. 
13 Sunt etiam croceo uiolae de flore II. 63 dvirwov 4} podoéyra 
corollae. 


64 7) kal Aevkoiwy orepavov wept Kpatt 
14 Sertaque purpurea lutea mixta rosa pvrdoour. 
XI. 56 edepor 8€ Tou 7) Kpiva AevKa . . « 
73 Taddpws Te TrEKOLS . 
[XI. 47 eore dvypov ddup, 76 por & rodv- 
dévdpeos Aitva 


15 Et quae uirgineo libata Achelois ab 
amne 
16 Lilia uimineis attulit in calathis. 
48 Aevkas Ex yudvos réTov apPBpocov 
Tpointe. | 
Mle CAS! eyries ol 
36 tupds 8’ ov Xeirer p’ ovr’ ev Oéper 


17 Sunt et caseoli quos iuncea fiscina pvacyts Sa 
OUT €V OTWPAL, 


siccat : : pps sa Ng 
37 OV XELMOVOS Gkpwe* Tapaoi 8 vreEp- 
ax Bées aiel, 
VII. 143 war’... dade & drrdpas. 


18 Sunt autumnali cerea pruna die, ; ed sites 
144... mapa rAevpaior dé pada, 


19 Castaneaeque nuces et suaue rubentia 


ponte: 146 dpraxes BpaBirowr karaBpidovres 
epace. 
21 Sunt et mora cruenta et lentis uua XI, 46 éo7’ dyedos & yAvKdKapros. 
racemis. 
25 Huc Calybita ueni: lassus iam sudat XJ, 42 aXX’ adixevoo rol” apé, al e£eis 
asellus, ovdev éAacoor, 
. ‘ ans , 
27 Nunc cantu crebro rumpunt arbusta Mila phy She ale Cpetapaiess 
maces 139 Tettvyes AadayedvTes EXov Tévor. 


28 Nunc uepris in gelida sede lacerta 22 dvika &) Kal cadpos év atpariaioe 
latet. Kabevder 
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Copa. Theocritus, 
: : . VII. 65 otvoy apvgéo 
29 pi sapis aestiuo recubans... prolue G6 wap aupl xecdaneee 
uitro, 6 ¥ le Nae 
Q Kat miowat padaKkws .. . 


0 i i ices. 
30 Seu uis crystalli ferre nouos calices 70 atratow xvlkcerge 


63 7 podoervra. 
64 1) Kat Aevxoiwy orépavoy mEept Kpare 


32 Et grauidum roseo necte caput stro- Ss 
prvrdoowy. 


phio. 


We can be sure that in Copa there are imitations of Theoc. VII. and 
XI., whether direct or through Ecl. II. But here we have Theocritean 
reminiscences which do not occur at all in Ecl. II. side by side with such as 
are common to both the Latin poems. More important, it is plain enough 
that Copa imitates Theoc. VII. only from two or three short passages (namely, 
Theoc. VII. 63-70, 136-146, 21-22). The two longer of these passages occur 
in the two festive scenes described by Theocritus, which the scheme of Copa 
would enable the Latin poet to take over without difficulty into the new 
setting. And the fact that Copa appears constantly to play round these 
passages would argue direct and deliberate imitation. 

This impression seems greatly strengthened when we consider, again, that 
reminiscences of Theoc. VII. and Theoc. XI. do not occur in Copa in any 
haphazard order so much as in distinct paragraphs. Thus, Copa 5-14 is 
supplied by Theoc. VII.; Copa 15-26 mainly, though not exclusively, by 
Theoc. XI.; Copa 27-32 exclusively again by Theoc. VII. 

It would seem as if imitation were being carried on, not from mere 
reminiscence, but with the Theocritean model consciously before the Latin 
poet as he composed. 

The question naturally suggests itself—would such paragraphic reminis- 
cence of Theocritus be likely if the author of Copa were imitating Theocritus 
through Ecl. II.? We could say at once that it would be possible but not at 
all probable. Moreover, on considering the order of imitation of Theoc. VII. 
and XI. in Eel. II., the possibility, such as it is, seems to vanish altogether. 

In Ecl. II. the order of imitation is as follows :} 


Eclogue II. r= _ Theoc. XL. & 
3 4-5 = » XI. 13-18 (ignoring the Civis). 
‘ 6 = 2 - a 
- 9 = a Nibow 
a i = » Vib aggeraey 
4 iG |= » DNL 
Pe 20-23 = » AI. 34-38 
s 28-30 = » AI. 65-66. 
” 40 = ” XI. 40. 
” 45 = ” XI. 42. 
” 45-47 = 5 ALoSG-57 


1 This list is perhaps not quite exhaustive, but and XI, are dealt with. 
must be nearly so. Of course only Theoc, VII, 
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Eclogue 11. 51-52 = Theoc.? VII. 144-146? (the imitation 
here can only be assumed 
through Copa). 


e 68 = e VII. 56 (perhaps). 
a 66° = ‘a 8 eg ee 
9 (fil iene ” XI. Gs 


There is very little imitation of Theoc. VII., and that somewhat widely 
dispersed. Moreover, sandwiched between the Eclogue verses referred to in 
this list are a large number of imitations of other Theocritean idylls, and often 
two Theocritean phrases are fused into one Vergilian. It would thus be an 
incredible chance if Copa, imitating Ecl. II. and not Theoc. VII. direct, 
managed to come closer to the sequence of lines in Theoc. VII. than did 
Ecl. I1.; if, further, Copa, imitating Ecl. II., which imitates Theoc. XI. 
throughout, only reproduced Ecl. II. where Ecl. II. imitates a single paragraph 
of Theoc. XI.—namely, vers. 42 sqq. Again, the repeated ‘sunt...sunt... 
est’ of Copa can hardly be anything but a reproduction of the ‘évm... 
éott . . . €ott’ in similar context in Theoc. XI. 45 sqq. This feature is not 
found in Ecl. II. at all, though it occurs in Ecl. I. 80 (a single ‘sunt’), in 
which Eclogue Theoc. XI. is possibly not used at all outside this single 
passage resembling the Copa’s lines. 

In the same way the reproduction of Greek words by an exact or close 
Latin equivalent in certain cases where there is other reason to suspect that 
Copa is imitating Theocritus points to direct imitation—e.g. Copa 19 mala= 
Theoc. VII. 144 para, Copa 30 calices‘=Theoc. VII. 70 xudtxecor. Most 
remarkable is the curious similarity between Copa 25, ‘Huc Calybita ueni: 
lassus iam sudat asellus,’ and Theoc. XI. 42, adn’ adixevoo 0’ dpe, cal é£ees 
ovdev EXacoov, where ‘ sudat’ reproduces -s ovdév and ‘asell-,’ by transposing 
the same vowels and consonants, reproduces édaoo-. It is long odds against 
such a result as Cofa’s line arriving without design or independently of the 
Greek. 

Without overstating the case, one may conclude so far that there is 
strong evidence to show that Copa is independent of Ecl. II., and is based 
directly on Theoc. VII. and XI. 

The strength of this evidence is vastly increased by considerations arising 
from an examination of the resemblances between Copa and the Eclogues and 
Georgics as a whole. 

For it appears that Copa, with one possible exception, never resembles 
(closely enough to afford presumption of imitation) the Eclogwes and Georgics, 
except in passages where admittedly Ecloguwes and Georgics are imitating 
Theoc. VII. and XI. 


1 This word is additionally interesting, be- because of the sound-attraction. He could not 
cause in Ec]. V. 71,‘ Vina nouumfundamcalathis use ‘calices’ (calicibus) here for metrical 
Ariusia nectar,’ Virgil translates ‘xuAixeoo.’ of reasons. But Copa 30 could use ‘calathos’— 
Theoc. VII. 70 by ‘calathis,’ a very rare use of and does not. 
the word indeed, which Virgil possibly adopts 
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That is to say, if we would maintain that Copa imitates Virgil, then we 
must suppose that the author of Copa, in imitating poems which range at large 
over the whole body of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, happened to select _ 
from those Virgilian poems only lines which imitated Theoc. VII. and XI. 
To suppose that is to push credibility to credulity. Copa closely resembles at 
least four Virgilian poems at different points—it is not a question of Ecl. II. 
alone, which admittedly makes extensive use of Theoc. XI. and some use of 
Theoc. VII., but of compositions which owe little elsewhere to Theoc. VII. 
and XI., and a vast deal to other Theocritean pieces. The following table 
shows the resemblance between Copa and the Eclogues and Georgics, with the 
generally recognized Theocritean sources for Virgil.? 


re Berane enelneeee eee 


Virgil : Eclogues. Theocritus, Copa. 
I. 79-81 XI. 44 [XI. 20] 17-19 
IT. 8-13 VII. 138-139 / 27-28 
Vili 23 / 
XVI. 92-96 i 
Il. 45-53 XI. 42, XI. 56-57 13-19 and 25 
VII. 63-64 
Mise ? 21 
VIL. 9 XI. 42 a5 ee 
VII. 10 and 58 ? VIT. 133-134 31 
? V. 44 sqq. 
IX. 39-42 XI. 42-46 21-25 
Virgil : Georgics. 
III. 328 VII. 138-139 27 
XVI. 92-96 ; 
[? Hesiod Of. 582-584] 


i 
Theoc. XVI. 92-96 and Hesiod Op. 582-584 are so much like Theoc. 
VII. 138-139 that, in the absence of any special reasons to the contrary, one 
must prefer Theoc. VII. 138-139 (since Theoc. VII. 22 is used in Ecl. II. 8), 

as at any rate the first source of Ecl. II. 12-13, if not of Georg. III. 328. 
Theoc. V. 44 sqq. does not bear a close resemblance to Ecl. VII. Io and 
58, nor is the resemblance between Eclogne and Copa very striking here. 
Without at all straining the evidence, we can say that all the most striking 
resemblances between Copa and Virgil (Eclogues and Georgics) derive originally 
from Theoc. VII. and XI. exclusively. Nor would it be true to hold that 
Copa, imitating Ecl. II., based on Theoc. VII. and XI. direct, appears to 
resemble other Eclogues where they resemble Theoc. VII. and XI. only 
because these other Eclogues were written after Ecl. II., and recalling Ecl. II. 


\ % 


1 No source is, of course, given for adjacent when derived from Theocritus, which do not 
and commingled Virgilian lines or phrases, even resemble Copa. G, IV. 109-111 is omitted, 
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naturally recall Theoc. VII. and XI., where Ec/. II. imitated these Theo- 
critean poems. Lcl. I. 79-81 does not, for example, imitate only Ecl, II. 45-53. 
Even so, we have to explain how Copa, ex hypothesi not directly based on 
Theoc. VII. and XI. but on Ecl. II., never happened to recall lines from 
Ecl. II. based on Theoc. III. and Theoc. VI. primary sources for Ecl. II. 

Finally, a comparison between the parallel passages of Copa and the 
Eclogues in respect of their adherence to the Theocritean sources appears to 
reveal the fact that Copa is on the whole somewhat more faithful to the Greek. 

To furnish here a full exposition in every instance would be both tedious 
and no more useful than a sober statement of the conclusions; but in order 
that the reader may be able to appreciate how far the conditions of the 
comparative examination are sound and of value to this enquiry a couple 
of examples are given. Let it be said that in a number of cases no positive 
results at all can be arrived at. 


Copa. Virgil: Eclogue IT. 

27 Nunc cantu crebro rumpunt arbusta 8 Nuncetiam pecudes umbras et frigora 
cicadae: captant : 

28 Nunc uepris in gelida sede lacerta 9g Nunc uiridis etiam occultant spineta 
latet, lacertos 

I2 at mecum raucis, tua dum uestigia 

lustro, 

13 Sole sub ardenti resonant arbusta 

cicadae. 


Both Copa and Eel. II. here bring together Theoc. VII. 22 and 
Theoc. VII. 138-139. In ver. 28 Copa follows the form of Theocritus closer 
than does Ecl. II. 9, for ‘lacerta latet’ corresponds exactly to ‘cadpos cabevdeu,’ 
whereas ‘ occultant spineta lacertos’ slightly alters the form. Copa’s ‘in sede’ 
corresponds to ‘év aiuacvaior,’ whereas Virgil’s ‘spineta’ is subject of 
‘occultant.’ ‘ Viridis’ is Virgil’s own addition, whereas ‘gelida’ is (as likely 
as not) an echo of ‘ oxiapais’ of Theoc. VII. 138. Copa, as Theocritus does, 
gives the adjective to the reptile’s shelter, Virgil to the reptile itself : 


Copa. Eclogues II, 
13 sunt etiam croceo uiolae de flore co- 47 pallentis uiolas et summa papauera 
rollae carpens 
14 sertaque purpurea lutea mixta rosa 48 narcissum et florem iungit bene olentis 
35 bene olentia serta anethi ; 
4g tum casia atque aliis intexens suaui- 
bus herbis 


50 mollia luteola pingit uaccinia calta. 


Here Virgil’s ‘ papauera’ looks as though it came as a suggestion from 
Theoc. XI. 57; and Virgil approaches Theoc. VII. 63 and 64 with ‘anethi’ 
and ‘pallentis uiolas’ in combination. He had in mind very probably also 
Theoc. III. 23, to judge by ‘ bene olentis’ and ‘ intexens.’ 

The author of Copa has used Theoc. VII. 63-64, and while he has nothing 
of ‘anethi,’ he has against that the roses of Theoc. VII. 63, which Virgil 
happens not to use here. 
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He explicitly mentions ‘corollae’ (Theocritean oréfavov), which Virgil 
implies by ‘intexens.’ 

Result : Copa a shade more faithful to the source, 

If, then, Copa is imitating Theocritus directly, why need we assume that 
the poem is post-Virgilian ? 

The question of Priority can be treated on its own merits free from 
appendicular prejudices, and with it the question of authorship. 


TABLE OF RESEMBLANCES SHOWING HOW THE AUTHOR OF Copa MAY HAVE BEEN 
INFLUENCED BY THEoc. VII. anp XI. IN THE INITIAL STAGES OF HIS Work. 


Theocritus VII. Copa. 

63 avijtwwoy 1) poddevra, 13 Sunt etiam croceo uiolae de flore 
64 7) Kal Xevkotwv orépavov Tept Kpart corollae, 

purdoowv 14 Sertaque purpurea lutea mixta rosa 
65 rov wredearixdy olvoy Grd Kpatjpos 11 Est et uappacado nuper defusa picato. 

apvEa 32 Et grauidum roseo necte caput 

strophio. 

66... KexAmévos. . , 29 recubans . . . prolue. 
69 wiouat padrakaos .. . 30... calices, 


> aA 
7O avtaiow KvAiceror 


6 a o7tBas éooelrai TeTuKagpmeva ear? ad cubitum raucos excutiens calamos, 
X pb 


ert TayXuv 8 et triclia umbrosis frigida harundini- 
68 kvifac 7 dopodérwe re ToAvyvaprrw. bus. 
Te ceXivwr, 6 quam potius bibulo decubuisse toro 
71 avAnoeivre dé por vo TOupeves, 10 rustica pastoris fistula more sonat. 
132 €v te Babelaus 6 bibulo decubuisse toro. 
133 ddelias cyxolvouo Xapedvirrcy exAivOnpes, 8 umbrosis frigida harundinibus, 
136 70 0) eyybOev icpdy Bdwp 9 Maenalio quae garrit dulce sub antro. 
137 Nuudav &€ dvrpoto karetBopevov xe» 12 Et strepitans rauco murmure riuus 
Adpvée. aquae. 
138 toi 58 worl oKcapais Spodapviow aifa- 27 Nunc cantu crebro rumpunt arbusta 
Aiwves cicadae. 
139 TErtiyes Nadayebrtes €Xov mévov. 5 Quid iuuat aestiuo defessum puluere 
21 Lymyxida, wai bi 7d perapéprov 7d8as abesse ? 
eAKeus 


28 Nunc uepris in gelida sede lacerta 


22 avika yy Kae cau os €v at AarLatot 
” p me latet. 


KaBevser ; 


117 ®padowr”Epwres epevOopévorriv Gpovoe, Ig et suaue rubentia mala. 
144... Tapa revpaior dé pada 
145 darAéws apiv éxvrivdero . . . 


146 dpraxes BpaBirouwr xataPpiGovres pate. . 18 Sunt autumnali cerea pruna die, 

143 mdv7’ dodev Oépeos dda miovos, oS 11 Est et uappa cado nuper defusa 
& drépas. Picato. 

147 tetpdeves SC riOwy dredvero Kpatods 


dAepap. 
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Theocritus XI. 
an eet... thvel .. . 
AD tori... égr’ . . . 
” 
AT EOYs 
GE dytt o.. 


42 GXN’ adixevoo To? ape... 

36 tupds & ov Actes p’ ovr’ Ev Beper ovr’ ev 
or wpa, 

37 ov YELM@Vos Akpw * Tapool 8 irepuy Bees 
alel, 

42 GAN’ ddixevoo ToP ape... 

44 ddwov ev T&vTpwL wap’ evly Tav ViKTa 


dia€eis. 
46 €o7’ Guredos & yAvKiKapros 
47 cot Wvxpodv Bdwp, Td pow & oAvdev- 
Speos Airva 
48 XevKas ek xwdvos TéTOV GuBpdcrov rpoin- 
Tl. 


56 
73 


edepov S€ Tou 7) Kpiva AevKA.. . 


aik evOav TAAdpws TE wrEéKous Kat 
Oadrdv dpdoas 
A ” , 

Tals apverot PEpors, 
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Copa. 
surt. 
est et... + et: 
sunt etiam. 
SUNTCE ari 
sunt. 
est dice. -. 
SupueU . 
et. 
est. 


Ctee si 


ESEves.7 ests 
+ et: 


huc Calybita ueni. 


Sunt et caseoli quos iuncea fiscina 
siccat. 


huc Calybita ueni: lassus iam sudat 
asellus. 


uam potius bibulo decubuisse toro, 
p 


sunt... et lentis uua racemis. 
est. 
et... riuus aquae. 


et quae uirgineo libata Achelois ab 
amne 
Lilia uimineis attulit in calathis. 


D. L. Drew. 


NOTES ON THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


THE numbers prefixed are those of Dr. Mackail’s Select Epigvams, edit. iii., 1911. 
Those subjoined, enclosed in parentheses, refer to the Authologia Palatina. 


Sect. 1, viii. 3 (v. 64): 
jy 8€ pw’ ddyjs Civ 
kal duadeis rovTwv Yelpova, Kwpdoopar * 

The pleasure-seekers’ defiance of Zeus and the elements recalls the ‘justum et 
tenacem propositi uirum’ of Horace, but is somewhat marred by the uncertainty of 
the participial clause kal... xefpova. The difficulty is caused by Siabels, which 
makes it appear that yxée/pova may be acc. sing. agreeing with pe, or neut. plur. used 
adverbially. Let one letter only be changed and the sense is plain: 

kai dis Gels TodTwv Xeipova, 
‘even making things doubly worse than that ’—that is, even if you make the weather 
conditions twice as bad as I have just challenged you to make them. 

XV. 2 (Vv. 301): 

aTnvos "Epws rrnv@ Keioe pever pe heper 

keine poe GoTe Pal. xeioe réxer pe héper Plan. So Hermann and alternatively 
p’ ofos te dépev. Méves seems little or no improvement on tdye, which itself is 
probably a conjecture, for there is no trace of it in Pal., where gore points to a verb 
ending in -wre, This could hardly be other than oééce, and the reading would be 
keioe py’ 660. To make up the line some word such as duos is needed, and rryvo 
naturally suggests dx. 

XVil, I (xil. 147): 

Gpragtat? Tis TOTTOV AV aixpdoa. aypros Ein ; 

Aixioos would be better than aixudoo here, for there is certainly no feat of arms 
(as in Soph. Tvach. 350) in attacking a girl, nor is @ypdrys a stimulus to brave deeds. 
The next line states the probable consequence of the aixwpa. 

XXVIll. 4 (Vv. 164): 


\ 7 aia. 5) A a , 0% 
aou pepar em €Ef0ls OTATA TOTE TPOUVUPOLS, 


MS. zapdé. Jacobs wore. Read wad, as nearer to the tradition, ‘ by reverse of 


fortune ’ (‘ contrariwise’ L. and S.). 


XXXIV. 5 (v. 280): 
evpyweEls TA Op0L0., 

For ré read xaé. On the other hand, in lx. 3 «al yAv«d should certainly be 
tt yAvkd if we accept the highly probable continuation xal 7d dtcourrov of Professor 
Mackail. 

Ixviil. 2 (v. 166): 

kal oKod.ov dpOpwv kvicpara Saxpvxapi. 
MS. daxiyapy. I propose xacyoda tov opOpwv xvicpara Brayprxapy. 
ECE, SB RVE.T 11z7.929)% 
col Tdde, TvpLKTG tuvyTodc. 


Read 165¢ cupixris, , Sdpov “Yyetvos érevéev. 
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XXXVi. 2 (ix. 142): 
a(ouel’, ds rérpwov Tovde AEAOyyeE Sopov. 


So Brunck for xéxevfe MS, Perhaps déduxe, as closer to the tradition. 


Sect, 5, xxii. 2 (vii. 277): 
ebpev em’ aiytadovs, 

Read efpé p’ éx’ aiyvadois, as the speaker is the tenant of the tomb. 

In xxiii. 3 rov ror’ is a misprint for rod ror’, 

XXIV. 3 (vii. 496): 

pnde rédas valew Dkecpwvixdy oidua Oaddoons 
ayKea vipomevas aupt MeAovpiddos * 

The MS. has dyvéa vidopévas audi pe Oovpiddos, I suggest vifouéevas, the meaning 
being, ‘near the surge of the sea that washes the creeks about the Melauriad rock’; 
cf. Hes. Frag. 19 and the words of Keats: 


The moving waters at their priest-like task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores. 
xlix. 4 (vii. 167) : 
(raida Sé Saipwv) epPacer od’ avtov eikoow jediwv 
Read aiitws eixoow, ‘a mere twenty’; cf. v 379 atrws a&xOos dpovpns et sim. In 
1, 6 rdvr’ dAvyoxpévios rather than the overloaded ravroAryoxpévios, 


Ixii. 5-6 (vii. 524): Professor Mackail has omitted this couplet, not being 
satisfied with any of the attempts at restoration. The MS. reads: 
odTos Euds Adyos Vupuv dAnOuvds, ei SE Tv HddV 
Bodtre reAXAaiov Bods péyas civ ’Aidy. 
Very slight alteration of the tradition would suffice to give: 
ei b€ tev’ 7ddv 
Botre, dreXO+ aivod ‘Bots péyas’ civ "Aidov. 
Or even more impressively, aiai, ‘Bots péyas’ «iv ’Aidy, ‘Go thy way. Alas! 
silence is imposed in Hades.’ 


Sect. 4, ix. 5 (vil. 26): 
ws 6 Awwvicov pepednpevos oivdcr Kepous. 
‘I who thought of (i.e. never forgot) Dionysus in my drinking revels’ seems to be 
the meaning; cf. Soph. Aj. 1184 trddov peAneis twde. Professor Mackail’s version 
makes the boast rather less creditable to the speaker. 

Xi. 3 (Vii. 410): 

Badxyxos ote tTpvytkdv Kardyou xopdov, @ Tpdyos 4OAwv 
XOTTeKds Iv TiKWY Gpptxos GBAov éTu* 

It is quite impossible that 4@Awv should be right. The true reading is probably 
GAAws, ‘just a goat.’ "AAdws is the later equivalent of a’rws in® Homer; cf. Eur. 
Tro. 476, Hec. 626. 

XXiv. 5 (xi. 133): 

viv vpiv 6 Xdpwv éreAjAvOe, 

Probably ’Axépwr, ‘ the river of sorrow has come upon you.’ 

xlvi. 7 (ix. 58): 

Ketva pev npartpwo dd, Kivide voodiv ’OAvprrov 
“AXtos ovdév Tw Tolov érnuvyararo, 

npavpwro Se kivide MS, Perhaps jyatpwro* révnya 8& ‘No such structure 

except in heaven did the sun ever see.’ 
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Sect. 6, xiv. 6 (ix. 314): 
puxpov & dxpaés xpdva twp mpoyéer, 

Kpava tmovaxe? MS. I do not see that vdwp is necessary here; cf. Hdt. 1, 37 
Aobvrar Sé Sis ris yuépns éExdarns Yuypo. The MS, suggests UraiOa yée. 

XXill, I (ix. 333): 

oTOpev GAtppdvrovo rapa XOapadrdv xOdva wévrov, 

‘ Let us stay (that is, in our ship) on the briny deep off the low shore.’ 

XXV1. 4 (x. I): 

kvpact Kal tpnxe rvebpate Bparcopévy. 
Bpagoopevy, ‘ being shaken,’ is hardly consonant with ceolynxev 8 Oddacoa. I 


suggest BAacoopevn, i.e. pataooopevy, ‘calming down with its waves and rough 
winds * (BAd(w Hesych. from BAaé). 


Sect. 7, xiii, 3 (vi. 147) : 
yeyvorkes* iv 8 dpa AdOy Kai pur Odv dxraurys. 

Kal muy drartys MS, Kat puoOdv Porson. xat dis pov Tucker. The line unfortu- 
nately has two other weak points : yuyvwoxers, ‘you are finding out,’ is not equivalent 
to ofr Ga, nor is dpa quite satisfactory for dpa. A drastic but necessary reform would be 

eyvos* qv & apa TovTo AdOy Kai dis puv draurys, 
literally, ‘you know; but if this should have escaped your notice, and you should 
ask him for it again.’ Of course Porson’s puoOév might stand. 

Xiv. 5 (vi. 271): 

"Apteue vnriaxov Se kat eicére raida Aéovte 
vetoov (deiv Kovpov yui’ éracédpevov. 

So Meineke not convincingly for the Aéovros . . . vié’ degsuevov of the MS. yvta 
is absolutely redundant. I think we should read: 

vytiaxov 8€ Kal eioere maida Aéovros 
vetcov Kavrov idety vie dekdpevov. 


Sect. 8, iv. 4 (xii. 51): 
> 7 > \ 7 3 / Led 3 X ‘ , 
(«t dé Tus ovXt) fyoiv, éreotaipny podvos éyd Ta Kadd. 


Instead of the prayerful optative read the positive érurrdpevos (sc. ett). 


Sect. 9, xx. 7 (ix. 151): 
povvat ardpOnror Nypyidses ’Qxeavoto 
Kovpat Tov dxéwv pipvopev GAKvdveES, 

Read ¢povpai civ dxpdv. If the halcyon be the Mediterranean Shearwater 
cognate to the Puffinus Anglorum (Gould, 443) and not the Kingfisher, as is com- 
monly supposed, a sight of the island, named after these birds, on the North Wales 
coast, could not fail to show that this suggestion is at any rate true to nature. There 
seems to be no ground for associating halcyons with wailing. 

XXVill. 3 (ix. 106): 

(oAKdda . . .) iv wéayos Siecwoer ex’ dva* dAAD Gaddoons 
THY Ene yevapevnv epov drurrorépnvy. 

Dr. Mackail rightly objects to ém’ #évos MS. as a clumsy repetition of év x9ové in 
l. 2; but his én’ sjova should at least have been én’ ;évas, unless we yield to the 
hiatus licitus obsession, as an added grace even in the epigrammatists. It is after 
all rather gratuitous information that the sea saved the ship onto the shore, The 
point of the epigram is that the sea saved the ship om the sea, while the land did not 
Save it on the land, where to all appearance it was safe enough. The true reading, I 


S 
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should say, is ernérav’, ‘time after time,’ and yjv eve for tiv éué in the next line is 
probably right. 


Sect. 10, ii. 2 (v. 81): 
TAVTHV, 1) TA dda, He TVVapPdreEpa. ; 
Read 7) ra po8 i) cavriyy je cvvapddrepa; Similarly 11, vii. 4 xe?Oe (wer is required 
for (we: xei@i not only for the metre, but that the emphasis given by xa/, ‘even,’ should 


fall on the proper word; and in xv. 4 I would suggest partly from Bergk ovSé Kowv 
ixev ex’ dud,; cf. also 12, xxiv. I. 


wots 
TH pad Tor’. 

Probably 7, for the antecedent airjjs, is purposely delayed till 1. 5, and the 
meaning of avs is not fully revealed till the whole of the last couplet is spoken. 

Vili. 1 (ix. 270): 

kopatw, xptoevov és eorepiwy xopdv doTpwv 
Actoowy, odd GdArAwv AGE EBdpuva xopors. 

So Plan. AaE eBapvvaopos Pal. ¢Bdpuv’ ddpovs Schaefer, Jacobs. adpous = dpovs 
(Gpos yap 6 tarvos Et. Magn. Callim. Fr. CL.), It seems to me that a better reading 
might be obtained, and a satisfactory meaning reached by a very slight alteration of 
Cod. Pal., 

ot’ dAAwv BAGE éBapvv’ dapos, 
or BAdé pw’, but the pronoun is not absolutely required. For dapos cf. Pind. 
Nem. vii. 102 Woyvov dapov évverwv. ‘Neither did the weak remonstrance of others 
weigh with me.’ 


ix. 3 (ix. 546): 
kat wup éx pvddkov BeBinpévov. 

A coal-fire might be described by these words. dav@pag, ‘stone coal.’ (7) dds 
Ade our new-invented ‘ Put-and-take,’ at any rate in name. 

XXVii. 6 (xi. 114): 

atbtds arerkdpicev, An dreordpwev (doraipw, aorapi(w) ? 
KM. 2. {xi, 331): 
cwOnv’ odd Zeds avrds tows dvvatac, 


Better cwOjvar Zebs ob aitds... . Cf. 10. ii. 2. 


Sect. 11, i. 2 (vii. 556): 
Xaiperov' apporepas nvvca 7d oTddi0v" 
Probably xaiper’* és dudorépas. . . . 
Xlii. 3 (vil. 199): 
npmdaOns, pir’ eXacé * 

I suggest piAéAaue, ‘lover of the olive-tree. There is no necessity that the name 
of the bird should be found here. It is surely the nightingale; cf. Soph. Oed. Col. 671 
& Niyea puvdperar Oapifovoa parwor’ dnddv xAwpais rd PBdooos, In these glens 
grow the ivy and the olive, furevy’ dyxeipwrov adrdérouov . .. 0 TEde OdArAAEL peyworra, 
xapa | yAavkds radotpodov pvAXov edaias. 

eV 4 (1x. 432): 

Tpaxds yap xaAais duperiage AvKos. 

Neither yaAais nor dperiage is properly used here. Perhaps the true reading is 

oxvArdKas dupexéage, ‘tore asunder for its cubs.’ 
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XXiX. 3 (vil. 636): ee 
Kpuots ayntnpoe Bord BAnxXaépev’ drafwv. ‘3 


bell-wether. Though fa(or is wrong, ordfwv is scarcely the word required, Accepting eS 
Bora and BAnxwpeva, I would read ees 


Kplots aynrjpor Bord BrAnxdpev’ erawv (ETLAION), >. 
‘listening to the sheep bleating to the leader rams.’ "Evdew occurs in Eur. Herve, 
Fur. 773. : ists 
XXXY. 2 (vii. 662): : 
ToAARs Atkins TpoTéepn. 
Perhaps daAjs Atkins; cf. 3, XXxvill, 2 rplv 7AuKins. 
xliv. 5 (v. 108): 
TPOTH Tol dvop’ eoKeV. 
Read coi y’, metvt gratia. ; 
xlvi. 4 (vii. 378): 
Evvdv ayaAXopevor kal tapov ws OcdAapov. Pe Sa 2 
The acc. after dyaAAdpevor is unique, and may be due to géwdv. I suggest 
Evvov dyadXcpevor kai Tadw Os Gadrdpy, ‘rejoicing together.’ rare 


Sect. 12, ii. 4 (v. 39) 
ave? eveKev yap iows ovror’ €o Ouacovs, “ 

The negative spoils the sense. Either read dior’ for otror’, ricci the tie 
question, or as an alternative por’ iw, ‘am I never to go?’ (delib. subj.). Eith 
way we have a sentiment worthy of Falstaff himself, 

XXIV, 1.4%): 

VUKTOS GrepXopevns yevviopela Tuap ex’ Hpap, 
Read jap yevviiped” ex’ Fuap. Cf. 10, ii. 2. 


11, ClypDE Roap, West Dipspoury, 
MANCHESTER. 


ONeTHE SALLUSTIAN SVASOR/AEZ. 


I. THe PROBLEM AND 1Ts HisTory. 


TuHE Sallustian Swasoviae are far from being works whose origin and authenticity 
can be claimed as matters of earth-shaking importance. As forms of composition 
their interest is mild; linguistically they are less valuable than bizarre; and as 
historical records they suffer from the defect of most Swasoviae—that the author 
cannot advise about the past and is compelled to deal chiefly with the potentialities 
of the future. But in spite of this it is not without reason that in Germany much 
attention has been paid to these few pages of Latin during the last twenty years. If 
they are what they seem to be, their evidence, such as it is, must at least be taken 
seriously. And this evidence is not without promise; for not only do these pieces 
contain several scraps of otherwise missing information largely about the prosopo- 
graphy of the last century B.c., but in general they purport to express the views of 
Sallust—a man who was no fool, even if his ability was not so great as has some- 
times been alleged—on the political and economic difficulties of Rome during the 
closing phase of the career of Julius Caesar. Material of this kind cannot lightly be 
neglected; but at the same time the significance, both of the author’s suggestions 
and of his casual references to events in the past, will depend to a great extent on the 
author having been Sallust himself, and not a member of some rhetor’s establishment 
writing perhaps a hundred years or more after the events with which he pretends to 
be contemporary. So though there may be no welcome for yet another addition to 
the literature of a subject whose bibliography is already long, it may still be worth 
while to make some observations which will perhaps help to show that, wherever 
the true conclusion about the authenticity of these pamphlets may lie, at least it does 
not lie in the direction which has been taken in recent years by several scholars—in 
particular by Pohlmann and Eduard Meyer. 

The facts of the case are easy to state. Codex Vaticanus Lat. 3864 (V) is a 
vellum manuscript of the late ninth or early tenth century, familiar to readers of 
Caesar, the younger Pliny and Sallust. Of the Sallustian works which it contains 
first come the speeches from the Bella, ending on f. 119 r. with the subscription 
€- CRISPI. SALLVSTI | ORATIONES: EXCERPTE DE BELLIS | EXPLICIT-+ FELICITER. 
Then follows €- cRISPI- SALLVSTI | ORATIONES: EXCERPTE DE HISTORIIS | INCIPIT 
FELICITER. At the end of the speeches from the Histories the single word EPISTVLE 
on f, 124 v. introduces the six letters from the Bella and Histoves together. Imme- 
diately after these, on f. 127 v., with the title AD CAESAREM SENEM: | DE REPVBLICA 
INCIP- FELICIT: stands the first Swasomia ; and after a two-line gap on f, 129 v. the 
second follows. Finally there comes ExpLiciT,and no more. On this alone our text 
of the Swasoviae depends ; for, as Gerlach and Jordan have proved,! the two other 
Vatican manuscripts in which alone they appear—Vat. Lat. 3415 and Urbinas 411— 
are merely fifteenth-century apographs of V. 

The authenticity of the two Swasoviae, which in V are not covered by any title 
definitely attributing them to Sallust, has been a matter of dispute at various times 
since doubts were first thrown upon it by Justus Lipsius. Soon afterwards Jan van 
der Does the elder made a vigorous reply, but once the case for rejection had been 


1 Gerlach, Vol. Il., p. 28; and Jordan, Die Histovien, in Rhein, Mus, N.F, XVIII, (1863), 
Ueberlieferung dey Reden und Briefe aus Sallust’s pp. 584-593. 
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fully stated by Ludovicus Carrio the learned world seems rapidly to have decided 
that rejection was right. Gerard Voss, it is true, was dubious; but Carrio was 
followed by the vast majority, among them by Pedro Chacon (Petrus Ciacconius), 
Kritz, Niebuhr, Orelli, Gerlach, and finally by Jordan, with whom von Wolfflin later 
showed himself in agreement. When Jordan’s pamphlet appeared in 1868 opinion 
seemed to have settled down to the view that these two productions were rhetorical 
forgeries fathered on Sallust not earlier than the first century of the Empire; but in 
the following year a change began. The publication of Spandau’s essay in 1869 
may be said to have reopened the whole question ; and if since then the question has 
been closed again, it must be admitted that the conclusion has been to give these 
works to Sallust. In the developments since Spandau’s time there are some features 
of note, particularly the way in which the arguments of the sceptics from Carrio to 
Jordan have rather been ignored than answered. But however that may be, unless 
I am mistaken, no voice has been raised against the defence of these pieces for over 
forty years; and since the beginning of the present century scholars so eminent as 
Péhlmann, Schanz, Funaioli, Kurfess, Eduard Meyer, and Norden? have added 
themselves to the ranks of the credulous, 

To curtail the footnotes so far as possible at this point I give some attempt at a 
bibliography of the problem, In it there are included the more important works of 
the earlier scholars, partly for the sake of completeness, and partly because in the 
notes of Carrio, Ciacconius, Corte and others, there are to be found observations 
which have not always been given the weight they deserve in the writings of more 
modern critics. The works marked with an asterisk I have unfortunately not been 
able to consult. 


1567.° Justus Lipsius, Vaviarum Lectionum libri. Vide J. L., Variarum Lectionum 
bi III. Antverpiae, 1585. Lib. I., cap. VIII. (p. 11). 

1580. Ianus Douza, Ad C. Sallusti Crispi historiarum libvos Notae, Antverpiae. 
Pp. 44-50. 

1583. Ludovicus Carrio, Fvagmenta Sallustii. Antverpiae. (Extracts from this are 
to be found in Gruter, vide infra.) 

1602. Helias Putschius, C. Crispi Sallustii Opera omnia quae exstant. Adiectae v. ¢. 
Petvt Cracconit Toletant Notae. Raphelengii. (Putschius.) 

1607. lanus Gruter, C. Crispi Sallustit Opera omnia quae exstant, ex recognitione I. G. 
Accedunt Castigg. Annotat. Notae, ac Scholia (variorum, including Carrio). 
Gruter.) 

1627. G. \ Voss, De Histovicis Latinis I]. 15. Vide edition of 1677 (Francofurti), p. 75, 

1710. Josephus Wasse, C. Crispi Sallustit quae extant ; cum notis ( variovrum). Recensuit, 
etc. J. W. Praemittitur Sallustii Vita, auctore v. cl. Joanne Clerico. 
(Wasse.) 

1724. Gottlieb Cortius, Caw Crispi Sallustit quae exstant, item Epistulae de Republica 
Orvdinanda, Lipsiae. Vide pp. 1014-1047. . 

1828. F. Kritzius, C. Sallusti Crispi Opera quae supersunt. Lipsiae. Vide Vol. I., 
p. XVil. 

1832. B. G. Niebuhr, vide The History of Rome, English translation (new edition). 
London, 1851. Vol. III., pp. 342 sqq. 

1833. J. C. Orelli, Historia Critica Eclogarum ex Salustii histovriarum libris. Turici. 
Vide p. 10 sqq. (Orelli.) . 

1842. A. Haakh in Pauly’s R.£., Vol. IL., p. ra14. 

1852, W.S. Teuffel in Pauly’s R.EZ., Vol. VI., p. 700. 


1 yon Wolfflin never discussed this question Monarchie (2), 1919. Vide pp. 566! and 5873. 


in print so far as I am aware, but several times 3 These works are arranged so far'as possible 
he declared his faith. Videe.g. Archiv fur lat. under the years of their first publication ; but in 
Lex. und Gramm., Bd. XI., p. 31. the absence in some cases of the first edition I 


? Norden himself has not published his views, have been compelled to rely occasionally on 
but his attitude may be inferred without un- Zedler’s Universallexicon, the accuracy of which 
fairness from two notes in E, Meyer, Caesars is not above reproach. 
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1852. F. D. Gerlach, Gai Salustii Crispi (opera). Incertorum auctorum Epistolae ad 
Caesavem, Invectivae, etc. Basiliae. Vide especially Vol. I., pp. 558-564. 
(Gerlach.) 

1866. H. Jordan, C. Sallusti Crispi Catilina, Iuguytha, Historiarum veliquiae codicibus 
servatae. Accedunt rhetorum opuscula Sallustiana, Berolini, 1866 (1), 1876 (2), 
1887 (3). 

1868. W.S. 12 tet Uber Sallustius und Tacitus, Tiibingen. 

1868. H. Jordan, De Swuasoriis quae Ad Caesarem Senem de Re Publica inscribuntuy 
commentatio, Berolini. (Jordan.) 

1869. C. Spandau, Eine Salluststudie. Sallust ein Pamphletist ?. Bayreuth. (Spardau.) 

1871. K. Schenkl, Review of Jordan in Zeitschrift fiiy die dsterveichischen Gymmasien, 
Jahrg. XXII., pp. 668-674. (Schenkl.) 

1873. L. Hellwig, De genuina Sallusti ad Caesavem epistula cum incerti alicuius suasovia 
tuncta, Lipsiae. (Hellwig.) 

1874. *O. Hartung, De Sallusti epistolis ad Caesarem senem. Hal. Sax. (All I know 
of this is that the author regards the works as spurious.) 

1878. *F. Vogel, “Opournres Sallustianae. Act. sem. phil. Evl. 1., p. 341 sqq. (The 
same may be said of this as of the last.) 

1894. J. Pajk, Sallust als Ethiker ; in XXter Jahvesbericht tibey das kh. kh. Franz-Joseph- 
Gymnasium in Wien. Wien. 

1897. *Giov. Vittori, Volgavizzamento delle due epistole de ovdinanda ve publica. Aquila. 
(The editor seems not to disclose his views on the question of authenticity.) 

1904. R. Péhlmann, Zur Geschichte dey antiken Publicistik, in Sitzungsber. dey kénigl. 
bayer. Akademie dev Wissenschaften. Miinchen. (Pohlmann.) (This was 
reprinted with a few alterations in Ges. Abh. aus Altertum und Gegenwart. 
N. F. Miinchen, 1911.) 

1904. C. Bardt, Review of Pohlmann in Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. Vol. 
XXIV., cols. 938-942. (Bardt.) 

1918. E. Meyer, Caesavs Monarchie und das Principat des Pompeius. Stuttgart and 
Berlin. (References are to the second edition, 1919; vide especially 
Meee), (Meyer) HEAP Av de 

1919. J. Klek, Symbuleuticc qui dicituy sermonis historia critica. Paderborn. Vide 
pp. 106-113. 

1919. E. Hohl, Review of Meyer in Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, Vol. XXXIX.., 
cols. 865-873. 

1920. G. Funaioli, Art. C. Sallustius Crispus, in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E. IA. Vide 
especially col. 1936 sq. (Funaioli.) | 

1920. F. Levy, Sallust ad Caesavem Il. 13; in Berliner philologische Wochenschvift, 

Vol. XL., cols. 1198-1200. 

1920. O. Gebhardt, Sallust als politische Publizist wiihvend des Burgerkviegs, Wal. Sax. 
(Gebhardt.) 

1g21. A. Kurfess, C. Sallusti Crispi Epistulae ad Caesarem senem de ve publica. Lipsiae. 
(Teubner text.) (Kurfess.) 


On the text and affinities of V there must be mentioned in addition: 


1861. E. Wolfflin, Handschviftliches zu Sallust ; in Philologus, Jahrg. XVIL., p. 154 sqq. 

1863. H. Jordan, Die Ueberlieferung dey Reden und Briefe aus Sallust’s Historien ; in 
kheimsches Museum, N.F., Jahrg. XVIII., pp. 584-593. 

1866. H. Jordan, Bemerkungen zuy Kritik des Sallustius ; in Heymes, Vol. 1., pp. 229-250. 

1896. E. Hauler, Zuy Sallusthvitik ; in Wieney Studien, Bd. XVII., pp. 122-151. 
(Hauler.) 

tgi1. A. W. Ahlberg, Prolegomena in Sallustium. Gotoburgi. Pp. 104-118. 

1922. B. L. Ullman, The Vatican Manuscript of Caesar, Pliny, and Sallust. Philological 
Quarterly, 1922, pp. 17-22. 


To all of these, with the three exceptions indicated above, I am indebted in 
some degree or other. But in my case there is also a personal debt to acknowledge 
greater than any of the rest. To my friend and teacher the late Mr. A. M. Cook, 
who is known as a Sallustian scholar from his edition of the Bellum Catilinae, I owe 
both my first interest in Sallustian studies and most of what I have learnt about 
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them. In addition to this, it is from his notes that I have found my way to many 


articles and references which otherwise I should have missed. He cannot indeed be 
held responsible for the views put forward here, because on the few occasions on 
which we discussed the Suasoviae before his death in 1921 I gathered that he would 
disagree and regard both as spurious. Nevertheless, this paper in reality is due to 
him; for without his influence it would never have been written. 


Il. THe Dramatic DaTEs AND LITERARY FoRM. 


Of preliminary matters which call for mention there are two—the dramatic dates 
and literary form of the Swasoviae. Johannes Clericus! seems to have been the first 
to notice that the piece which stands second in V purports to be the earlier in time.? 
In II. 9 the writer reviews the leaders on the Pompeian side against whom Caesar 
has to be on his guard, and in a way which implies that all were still alive he names 
M. Bibulus, L. Domitius, M. Cato, L. Postumius and M. Favonius. This, as 
Meyer says,° gives a lower limit for the alleged date of composition: the pamphlet is 
supposed to have been written before the death of Bibulus early in 48.4 The upper 
limit he finds in the same passage by explaining the gibe at L. Domitius and his 
pedes fugaces as a reference to the behaviour of that warrior after the fall of Corfinium 
on 21 February 49. Thus the second Swasovia was written between 21 February 49 
and the death of Bibulus in 48; and within this period Meyer is inclined to put it 
after the surrender at Ilerda when Caesar was expected back in Rome with success 
more or less assured by the victory in Spain. So far Meyer’s account is consistent ; 
but from another consideration a difficulty appears. In II. 5, 7 the author begins to 
talk about the creation of new citizens, and he twice makes it clear that this creation 
is still in the future® On this Meyer quite justly remarks ‘in erster Linie ist 
natiirlich an die Transpadaner gedacht, aber auch an die sonstigen Auslander, vor 
allem die in Caesars Heer.’ How far he would press the other ‘ Auslander,’ he 
alone can say; but if there is any reference to the Transpadanes at all his date for 
the second Suasovia must be rejected. Only a few pages before’ he himself has 
recorded that, as we know from the Atestine fragment of the (?) Lex Rubria,® the 
Lex Roscia, by which Caesar declared the Transpadanes to be Roman citizens, was 
passed on 11 March 49; and he adds that, if the usual trinundinum was observed, 
the bill must have been promulgated at latest on 23 February. The reference to the 
Transpadanes in the second pamphlet, it must be confessed, is by no means clear; 
but it is almost impossible to believe that II. 6, 1 could have been written by Sallust 
or any of his contemporaries after the wholesale admission of these people to: the 
franchise by the Lex Roscia had been set on foot. Thus, as Gebhardt has seen,® the 
lower limit of the date we seek is brought back to 23 February 49, while the upper, 
unless the inference about Corfinium is denied, remains only two days earlier. To 
this there is only one remark to add—that the chronological evidence of the writer’s 
reference to the making of new citizens is clearer than anything that can be deduced 
from the pedes fugaces of L. Domitius, so that if the dramatic date of the second 
Suasoria is not between 21 and 23 February 49 it is earlier rather than later. 

The date of the other piece, which stands first in V although in time it seems to 
be the later, is less controversial. What the author has to say about Caesar’s task 


1 Vide J. Cler. ap. Wasse, p. xxi. ties cited by Miinzer in Pauly- Wissowa, R.Z. III., 
2 It should be made clear that in this paper col. 1369. 
by ‘first Suasoria’ is meant the piece which 5 Vide II. 6, 1, ‘agetur’; II. 7, 2, ‘adduxeris.’ 
stands first in V, though its dramatic date is 6 Meyer, p. 360. 
later than that of the ‘second Swasoria’—the 7 Ibid., p. 354. 
piece which stands second. 8 C.I.L. I. (2) 600. Vide Bruns-Gradenwitz, 
3 Meyer, p. 572. Fontes Iuvis Romani (7), p. 101. 
* For the death of Bibulus, vide the authori- 9 Gebhardt, p. 22. 
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of reconstruction! clearly implies that Thapsus had been won, so that the composi- 
tion must be put after 6 April 46. How long after cannot be determined with 
certainty ; but since the document is a sort of program for the restoration of peace 
the assumption is natural that it was issued soon after the battle and before Caesar 
had been able to address himself to the business of reform in Rome. More than this 
it is impossible to say, unless Meyer’s conjecture? be accepted that Sallust was 
picked out by Caesar as governor of Africa nova to give him his opportunity of 
putting into practice the precepts which he had embodied in this manifesto, In that 
case the date would fall between 6 April 46 and Sallust’s appointment to the African 
command, which apparently was made immediately after the clearing up of Numidia 
and not later than the middle of May.? But fortunately it does not matter precisely 
in what month this Suasovia was composed, and it will be enough to conclude that 
the date demanded falls somewhere in 46, not earlier than 6 April. 

Next comes the question of literary form. By itself this counts for little, 
although Jordan* has complained that Quintilian says nothing of Swasoviae cast in 
epistolary style ; but the point cannot be passed over because on it to some extent 
depends one of the modern arguments for Sallustian authorship. Ciacconius® seems 
first to have observed that in this respect the two Swasortae are not alike. The first 
contains some indications that it is meant to be a speech,® and consequently it is 
headed oraTio by Jordan. The second he calls Epistvia for surer reasons.” It 
must be admitted that no one of the phrases quoted by Jordan in support of the title 
Oratio for the first piece is incompatible with its having been a written missive,® and 
on this question one may agree with Meyer’s words,? ‘es ist Pedanterie und verkehrte 
Spezialisierung, wenn Jordan der zweiten, da sie sich selbst als Sendschreiben gibt, 
den Titel efistola (epistula is what Jordan wrote), der ersten, die auch als Rede in 
Caesars Kabinet gesprochen sein kénnte, den Titel ovatio vorgesetzt hat; in Wirklich- 
keit sind eben beides Broschiiren.’ Bvroschiiven then let them be: the point is sound, 
and also of some value to Meyer’s opponents. 


III. Tue ExtTernaL EvipENcE. 


It is notorious that Sallust was an author of whom the grammarians were 
particularly fond: they quote freely from all his recognized works, and Donatus}? 
seems even to have referred to the very dubious Jnvective against Ciceyo, which is also 
mentioned by Quintilian.11 But the two Suasorviae, for some reason which remains 
obscure if they are Sallustian as we are told to believe, are passed over by ancient 
writers in a silence which is complete. Indeed external evidence on the problem of 
their authenticity might be said not to exist at all, if two passages had not lately 
been mentioned in this connexion from Gellius and Cassius Dio. 

Aulus Gellius (Noctes Atticae, XVII. 18) preserves the following tale: «<M. Varro, 
in litteris atque uita fide homo multa et grauis, in libro, quem scripsit Pius aut 
de pace, C. Sallustium scriptorem seriae illius et seuerae orationis, in cuius 
historia notiones censorias fieri atque exerceri uidemus, in adulterio deprehensum ab 
Annio Milone loris bene caesum dicit et, cum dedisset pecuniam, dimissum.’ On 


i Vine 1, 3,87) 3,725, 1. 

2 Meyer, p. 587. 

3 Vide Stoffel, Hist. de Jules César, Guerre civile, 
Paris, 1887; II., pp. 151 and 436. 

£ Jordan, p. 7. 

5 See Ciacconius in Putschius, pp. 297 and 
299. 

6 I. 5, 1, satis dictum; 1, 9, utet dicant; 8, 8, 
disseveve ; 8, 10, a me quidem pro uivili parte dictum. 

7 II. 2, 2, scvipsi ; 12, 1, perlectis litteris, 


8 For ‘dicere ’ of the written word in Sallust 
vide Bell. Iug. 95, 2; and for ‘disserere,’ Bell. 
Cat. 5, 9. 

9 Meyer, pp. 568-9. 

10 Ap. Serv. ad Aen. VI. 623. Vide Serv. ed. 
Thilo and Hagen, Vol. II,, p. 88 n. 

11 Quintilian IV. 1, 68, and IX. 3, 89. These 
passages have often been treated as interpola- 
tions, but for no very cogent reasons, 
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this scrap have been based two distinct arguments for the authenticity of the first 
Suasovia—one by Norden and the other by Gebhardt. First for Norden, whose 
views are somewhat difficult to grasp because they are only to be found in a short 
footnote printed by Meyer; but Gebhardt’s interpretation gives some assistance, if it 
is correct.1 He begins by saying: ‘Dass unter Pius Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius 
Scipio, der Schwiegervater des Pompejus, der sich nach der Schlacht bei Thapsus 
den Tod gab, verstanden ist, unterliegt keinem Zweifel: er war mit Varro befreundet 
(vv. III, 10, 1)’: then come some remarks in which the conclusions about authen- 
ticity are implied rather than expressed. If, with the help of Gebhardt,? I follow 
the reasoning aright, it is this. The name Pius given to this pamphlet by Varro 
connects it with Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius Scipio, father-in-law of Pompeius. 
This connexion in turn points to a date during the period of Metellus Scipio's 
prominence in Roman thoughts, and most probably to a time soon after his death in 
46. Further, the hostile reference to Sallust suggests that Pius aut de pace was an 
answer to some Sallustian publication, and this publication can have been nothing 
but the Suasovia of 46. Thereby Sallust is shown to have been its author. To the 
whole of this argument there are serious objections. When the victory of Ilerda had 
broken the Pompeian resistance in Spain, Varro surrendered with his forces and, like 
Afranius and Petreius, was dismissed by Caesar with a pardon. Even if this were 
the only evidence it would not be altogether probable that, as Norden implies, a man 
of Varro’s tastes and temperament would indulge after an experience like this in 
pamphleteering against a leading Caesarian such as Sallust. Rather he would keep 
discreetly silent on contemporary politics, at any rate so long as Caesar himself was 
alive. But when it is recalled that Varro was actually taken up by Caesar,* and 
indeed became a Caesarian, what before was improbable becomes quite impossible. 
An even more fatal objection, however, has lately been urged by Cichorius, although 
he does not directly discuss or even mention Norden’s views.* In examining the 
origin of this Varronian document, so far from agreeing with Norden that the 
identification of Pius with Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius Scipio admits of no doubt, he 
rejects the possibility altogether. His reason is cogent—that Pompeius’ father-in- 
law is variously referred to as P. Scipio Nasica, Q. Metellus Scipio, Scipio and 
Metellus, but never as Pius except when his full name is given officially as in the 


senatus consulta of Cic. ad Fam. VIII. 8. In particular it is worth while to notice 


that Varro himself knows this man only as Metellus (once) and Scipio Metellus 
(twice). Consequently, if Varro had tried to indicate Metellus Scipio by the single 
word Pius, no one would have understood whom he meant. The rival suggestion 
that the individual intended is Q. Caecilius Q, f. L.n. Metellus Pius, whose per- 
formances in Spain during the Sertorian war must have been handled by Sallust in 
the Histovies, has a far greater claim to certainty. In that case it would be the 
Histories which drew a retort from Varro. But even if doubts were felt about the 
positive part of Cichorius’s remarks, it could hardly be denied that his argument on 
the name Pius is fatal to Norden; and if that is so, the passage of Gellius loses all 
relevance to the Swasoviae, so far at least as Norden is concerned. 

Gebhardt, however, has something of his own to add. He begins: ‘Dass mit 
der ‘‘ seria et seuera oratio”’ Sallusts Schrift vom Jahre 46 v. Chr. gemeint ist, liegt 
auf der Hand’;° though how it ‘liegt auf der Hand’ is not apparent, unless Varro 
with the word ‘oratio’ is supposed to be referring to the first Suasona by the title 
given it in Jordan’s edition. But the title itself, as has been seen, is only due to the 


1 Meyer, p. 587; Gebhardt, p.g. If Norden’s 3 Vide e.g. Suet. Diu. Iul. 44, 2. 


points are in any way misrepresented here I will £ C. Cichorius, Rémische Studien, Leipzig, 1922, 
apologize at once. The difficulty is due to the p. 228 sqq. 
unfortunate brevity with which they are stated. 5. Varro, R.R. 1.13, 73 Ey tes teas 

2 Gebhardt, p. 9. 6 Gebhardt, p. 9. 
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‘Pedanterie und verkehrte Spezialisierung’ of Jordan. On the following page, 
however, Gebhardt goes on: ‘Aus den Worten des Zitates geht deutlich hervor, dass 
sowohl Sallusts Zeitgenosse Varro wie tiber zweihundert Jahre spater Gellius das 
Werk als Rede betrachtet haben.’ Thus when Varro speaks of Sallust’s ‘ oratio’ he 
must be referring to the first Swasovia because ‘oratio’ is its title; and its title is 
‘oratio’ because Varro speaks of it as such. The circle is remarkable and complete. 
To be more serious, however, one may grant Gebhardt his tacit assumption that the 
words ‘scriptorem seriae illius et seuerae orationis’ are quoted from Varro and are 
not due to Gellius himself, though there is nothing to prove that this assumption is 
correct: but on his lines there is nothing to be got out of the present passage until it 
has been shown that ‘oratio’ there bears some other meaning than its natural one of 
‘style.’ The puritanical moralizings of the Bella, and particularly of the introduc- 
tions, are so pronounced as to be notorious; and since there is no valid reason for 
putting the appearance of Varro’s pamphlet before the publication of Sallust’s 
Histories had begun—that is, only a few years before Sallust’s death in (?) 35—the 
obvious account to give of Gellius’ words will be that the contrast intended is 
between Sallust’s conduct with Milo’s wife Fausta and the sermons of the Bella. If 
that is so, Gebhardt, like Norden, fails to show any connexion between this tale and 
the Suasoriae. 

Finally, there is a passage first brought to bear on this question by Gebhardt 
himself,1 Cassius Dio, XLIII. 9, 2, has the following: Kaicap . . . rovs Nopuddas, 
AaBaov és te 7d brjKoov ernyaye Kal TH Ladrovotivy Adyw pev dpxew Epyw Se ayew Te Kat 
paperv erérpayer. dperer Kat edu podoxnee ToAAG kai ypracev, GoTE Kal Raryyopne ives Kal 
aio xovny erxeryy Renety, < OTL ToLavTa, ru ypaneens avy ypdyas Kal ToAAG Kal tas Tept 
TOV : espibcapoatels TWAs elT Ov OvK epapairaro To PYe Tovs Adyous. d0ev €t Kal TO pariorra 
adelOn vd Tov Kaicapos, dAX’ airds ye éavtov kal Tavy TH Tvyypapy eoTnAKéryoe.? This 
is perhaps the strongest single piece of evidence yet produced by the defence, and it 
must be taken seriously. Gebhardt assumes at once that the fatal ovyypdupara are 
the two Suasoviae, and that Dio, or his authority, believed these to be genuine works 
of Sallust, written before the attack on him for corruption in Africa. In that case 
the question will be whether the judgment of Dio or his source, unsupported by 
other confirmation, is blindly to be accepted as sound. To this question an answer 
is perhaps suggested by the speeches of Catiline and Antonius. Although it does not 
show that Dio is certainly wrong, it ought at least to give a warning that he is not 
necessarily right. In the first century A.p. there were in circulation some speeches 
supposed to have been written by Catiline and M. Antonius. Asconius® says 
definitely that some at least were forged, but Quintilian* accepts those of Antonius as 
genuine, without even a mention that the authenticity of any was in doubt. If Quin- 
tilian could be too sure on such a point during the principate of Domitian, how much 
more easily might Cassius Dio in the time of Severus Alexander? It is possible 
then, that Dio knew of the Swasoviae, and believed them to be the work of Sallust; 
even so, though Gebhardt justly makes use of the passage, it does not follow that 
they are in reality his work. There is another possibility, however, which must not 
be left out of account. It cannot be called wildly rash to surmise that whoever first 
made this comment on Sallust’s behaviour, whether Dio himself or some earlier source 
which he was using, had the Bella in mind at the time and overlooked the fact, which 
indeed he may never have known, that neither of these monographs was written 
before Caesar’s death. This is perhaps enough to show all we need—that, though 


1 Gebhardt, p. 11 sqq. tur quoque orationes nomine illorum (C. and A.) 

2 L.e. ‘ published his own infamy.’ editae, non ab ipsis scriptae sed ab Ciceronis ob- 

3 Asconius, p. 84, Kiessling-Schoell; p. 94, trectatoribus ; quasnescio an satius sit ignorare,’ 
Clark; p, 72, Stang]; p. 102, Giarratano: ‘Ferun- 4 Quintilian IX. 3, 94. 
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this section of Cassius Dio might lend support to other evidence for the authenticity 
of the Swasoriae, it can hardly bear the whole weight of the conclusion by itself in face 
of the almost overwhelming considerations which tend in the opposite direction. 
And, in spite of Péhlmann and Meyer, this is what it would really have to do if the 
authenticity of both were alleged. So much for the present; there will be another 
word or two to add about this passage later. But on the external evidence in 
general the verdict must be that it carries so little weight as to be almost negligible. 


IV. THe INTERNAL EVIDENCE OF THE SECOND SVASORIA. 


To examine one by one the arguments of every description which have been 
advanced since Spandau’s time to support the Sallustian claims of the Swasoviae 
would be an almost endless business ; nor would the result be altogether profitable. 
In the more modern defences of Péhlmann and Meyer the main basis of the plea for 
acceptance has been the verisimilitude of the details: the Swasoviae palpitate with 
reality in a way of which contemporary documents alone are capable. Thus Meyer 
writes of the second piece: ‘ Diese eben so lebensvolle wie boshaft gezeichnete 
Galerie von Portraéts atmet so unmittelbar die lebendige Gegenwart des Partei- 
kampfs, dass es vollig unméglich ist, dass sie von einem spateren Schriftsteller, und 
nun gar von einem Khetor stammen kénnte. Dabei ist sie sallustisch durch und 
durch.’! For both together he is even more enthusiastic: ‘ Immer von neuem wird, 
wer auch nur einiges politische Verstandnis besitzt, staunen tiber die Naivitat, mit 
der derartige, unmittelbar aus der Situation heraus geschriebene und sie ganz 
lebendig vor Augen fiihrende Ausserungen dem Zeitgenossen abgesprochen und 
einem stiimperhaften Rhetor spaterer Jahrhunderte zugewiesen werden.’? ‘ Stiim- 
perhaft,’ to be precise, is not the sort of epithet which anyone of weight, except 
perhaps the vitriolic Corte, has applied to the rhetor; but that may pass, What is 
of greater moment here is that the point at which palpitation with reality proves 
writing contemporary with the events it describes is one on which no two people are 
likely to agree ; and it may be that for such subtle speculation there will be no need.® 
At any rate, more definite problems may be given the foremost place, and of these 
it will be well to start with those from Jordan’s Epistula—the second Swasovia of 
49 B.C. 

First for the linguistic evidence: in the present case it is not decisive, but 
it points towards a conclusion which historical considerations will confirm. From 
the archaistic spelling little is to be got. The whole question remains one of great 
uncertainty, at any rate so long as Maurenbrecher’s‘ rather unconvincing view that 
these archaisms are not Sallustian at all, but were foisted into his works during the 
Frontonian period, is not definitely disproved. It may, however, perhaps legitimately, 
be thought strange that, much as Sallust may have loved his peculiar orthography, 
he should have used it in writing to Caesar. 

Stylistic points again cannot be pressed, although several usages occur which 
it is impossible to find in the accepted works. Thus in II. 4, 2, the asyndeton 
‘a M. Catone L. Domitio’ (or ‘M. Catoni L. Domitio,’ if Orelli’s reading is preferred) 


1 Meyer, p. 571. 2 Ibid., p. 587. ungen gegen Dich, Du wollest Dich zum Herrn 


3 As the question of verisimilitude is not here 
to be discussed, it may not be amiss to call atten- 
tion to the extraordinary translations by which 
Meyer produces some of his effects. Thus in 
I, 2, 5 the text gives ‘per idem tempus maledictis 
ineiquorum occupandae reipublicae in spem 
adducti homines, quibus omnia probro ac luxuria 
polluta erant,’? which Meyer renders (p. 584) ‘Zu 
derselben Zeit erregten die gehassigen Schmah- 


des Staats machen, Hoffnungen bei denen, deren 
ganzes Leben durch Schmach und Luxus be- 
fleckt war.’ In reality ‘occupandae reipublicae’ 
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mistranslation on the same page. 

4 B. Maurenbrecher, C. Sallusti- Crispi Histori- 
avum Reliquiae, Fasc. II., Lipsiae, 1893, Appen- 
dix II., p. 212 sqq. 
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is not Sallustian. The only possible parallel is Bell. Iug. 27, 2, where the exception 
comes in a formula;! and even there the latest editor, Ahlberg, finds it so strange 
that he proposes to insert ‘et.’? Again, the clumsy instance of II. 5, 5—‘ populus, 
qui dominus erat, cunctis gentibus imperitabat, dilapsus est ’—falls under none of 
the quite definite rules for the use of asyndeton which Sallust observes.* Another 
peculiarity is the word ‘tempestates’ in II. 6, 1, where it occurs in a sense which the 
later Sallust would have expressed by ‘turbae’; and, finally, in the phrase ‘asperius 
magisque anxie agitat’ (II. 10, 5)—two favourite words with Sallust, ‘asper’ and 
‘agitare’—are brought into a quite un-Sallustian conjunction. All these, however, 
and some curiosities in the order of words besides,* at most are mere indications; by 
themselves they could bear the weight of no conclusion. Inevitably a man’s style 
develops; and though it is hardly fair to call the Swasortae Sallust’s ‘Jugendschriften,’ 
since he was already over thirty-six in February 49, it is quite possible that he 
dropped these tricks in the interval before the Bellwm Catilinae was written. 

Slightly more significant, however, are some words and phrases which point to 
an imperial date. These have already been dealt with at length by Jordan,® but two, 
perhaps, are worthy of mention. First is ‘multipliciter,’ a word which occurs in 
II. 10, 5, and is not found elsewhere before Quintilian, more than a century later ; 
the second is the phrase ‘magis aut minus,’ which comes twice in the second 
Suasovia (II. 7, 4; 7, 10), and does not seem to appear again before the elder Pliny. 
These are perhaps somewhat more cogent; at least, it is clear that they cause qualms 
in the camp of the defenders. Kurfess® even thinks it worth while to plunge on an 
heroic remedy. He makes a list of un-Sallustian phrases, which includes ‘ magis 
aut minus,’ though not ‘ multipliciter,’ and heads it ‘ Praeterea hae uoces, etsi in 
libris historicis non leguntur, tamen uere Sallustianae mihi uidentur esse.’ It must 
be confessed that by itself the linguistic evidence would not deprive Sallust of his 
claim to the second piece, but for the present purpose it is enough to say that the 
_ language contains suggestions of another hand and a later date. The really serious 
charges come from the historical side, and it is these that fall to be considered 
next. 

The passage which has always been the most powerful weapon in the hands 
of the attack begins in II. 4, 1. Aldus himself found it difficult, and since the 
authenticity of the Swasoriae was first denied it has been the most serious obstacle of 
all in the way of those who cling to Sallustian authorship. What the writer says is 
this: ‘L. Sulla, cui omnia in uictoria lege belli licuerunt, tametsi supplicio hostium 
partis suas muniri intellegebat, tamen paucis interfectis ceteros beneficio quam metu 
retinere maluit. At hercule a M. Catone’ L. Domitio ceterisque eiusdem factionis 
quadraginta senatores, multi praeterea cum spe bona adulescentes sicutei hostiae 
mactati sunt, quom interea importunissima genera hominum tot miserorum ciuium 
sanguine satiari nequierunt: non orbi liberi, non parentes exacta aetate, non luctus 
gemitus uirorum mulierum immanem eorum animum inflexit, quein acerbius in dies 
male faciundo ac dicundo dignitate alios alios ciuitate euersum irent.’ Sulla, it 
appears, put few of his opponents to death: the loyalty of the rest he retained rather 
by conciliation than by terrorism. But M. Cato, L. Domitius, and the rest of their 


1 For the special use of asyndeton in these 
cases, vide Cicero, Brutus, ed. Jahn-Eberhardt- 
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set, ye gods, slaughtered forty senators like beasts for the sacrifice, and many young 
men of fair promise as well. Yes, neither orphaned children, nor parents in their 
gtay hairs, nor the groans and lamentations of men and women could soften their 
callous hearts ; but growing more cruel every day in word and deed, they—ousted 
some from office and others from their rights as citizens. For some curious reason 
the imbecile bathos of this absurd anti-climax is never stressed ; yet it is difficult to 
believe that any man of even ordinary intelligence could have sent such stuff as this 
to Caesar, nor is any real help to be found in the suggestion that Sallust here had his 
own expulsion from the senate in mind. 

The point, however, which has occupied all the attention of critics is stronger : 
it is the statement that M. Cato and L. Domitius put forty senators to death, a 
statement which is not really affected by the choice of reading, unless, of course, the 
names themselves are changed. Here the difficulties are two: F irst, that in all our 
somewhat detailed information about the ten years preceding the Civil War of Caesar 
and Pompeius there is no mention of anything like a massacre of forty senators at 
the hands either of Cato and Domitius or of any other assassins; and, secondly, that 
a Slaughter of forty senators does appear in the records, not, indeed, where it is put 
by the author of the second Swasoria, but in Appian’s account of the proscriptions 
after Sulla’s return from the East.'| From this the almost inevitable inference will 
be that the writer is no contemporary, but a man of later date who, in spite of a 
considerable acquaintance with Republican history, has here fallen into a confusion. 
Naturally every defender of this pamphlet as an authentic work of Sallust has some 
expedient whereby, to his own satisfaction at least, this inference may be avoided. 
Thus Spandau? boldly changes the text to ‘at hercule cum Carbone, Domitio 
ceterisque,’ and in this he was followed by Péhlmann in 1904. The reference in 
that case would be to Cn. Papirius Cn. f. C. n. Carbo and Cn. Domitius Cn. f. Cn. n. 
Ahenobarbus, both of whom were put to death by Pompeius when he was clearing 
up the remnants of the Marian party in 82 and 81. The change, however, is violent 
to a degree, but even so not violent enough ; for it is the practice of the second 
Suasovia to give the praenomen in every case,* and this would have been essential in 
the present passage to escape ambiguity, even if it had not been the writer’s ordinary 
habit. Spandau’s reading, in fact, is clearly impossible. Later it was suggested by 
Bardt,° whose idea was adopted by Péhlmann in 1911, that Sallust might here be 
trying to make his readers understand that the forty senatorial victims of the Sullan 
proscription were victims not of Sulla himself so much as of the optimate party, of 
which he names M. Cato and L. Domitius as typical representatives. But this is 
useless, If the names M. Cato and L. Domitius are kept, the reference cannot be 
to the Sullan period, for in the time of Sulla these two were mere boys; and even 
if that difficulty were surmounted, there would remain the fact that the view 
attributed to Sallust by Bardt is directly contradicted by the first Suasoria,® where 
the guilt is divided equally between Pompeius and Sulla. With absolute justice 
Meyer’ rejects these and other more futile efforts to turn the obstacle. As he seems 
to be aware, either some justification must be found for saying that forty senators 
were massacred by, or for the gratification of, M. Cato and L. Domitius, or the case 
for Sallust must be given up. 

Such justification Meyer himself attempts to provide.* Quite rightly he points 
out at the beginning that, according to the writer of the second Suasoria, the massacre 
comes before the censorial activities of Appius Claudius Pulcher and L. Calpurnius 
Piso Caesoninus in 50 and the trials of 52, which are referred to in the words 


1 Appian, Bella Ciu. I. 95, 3. 4 Unless ‘o Caesar’ in II, 13, I, is counted an 
2 Spandau, p. 21 sqq. exception, 5 Bardt, col. 940. 
3 Péhlmann, p. 39 sqq. a 7 Meyer, p. 577 sq. 
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dignitate alios alios ciuitate euersum irent.’ Then comes the crux about the forty 
senators: ‘ Das fihrt zunachst auf die Ermordung des Clodius und die anschliess- 
enden Handel, bei denen am Morgen des 19. Januar complures noti homines elisi sunt, 
inter quos C. Vibienus senatoy (Ascon., p. 33), die Kampfe um das Haus des Milo und 
des Interrex Lepidus, die taglichen Schligereien zwischen den Scharen,’ etc. In the 
whole of this and what follows there is no mention of the death of any senator with 
the two exceptions of Clodius himself and this C. Vibienus, and consequently the 
relevance of the defence is not altogether clear. At best it implies that Sallust wrote 
‘quadraginta senatores,’ when what he meant was one—Vibienus—or, if Clodius is 
counted, two. It is notorious, of course, that Sallust has an affection for forty as a 
round number,’ but it has yet to be shown that he was in the habit of expressing 
every number from one upwards thereby, Of that, however, no more need be said, 
and those who can may believe that Sallust meant ‘two’ when he said ‘forty’; but 
before they accept the second Swasoria on the strength of this belief they must know 
that for the ‘quadraginta senatores’ of the text not even two can be found in history. 
It cannot be left unsaid that Meyer’s production of Vibienus has not in reality 
added one iota to the case for the defence, which remains precisely what it was 
when rejected by Jordan and his predecessors, for through using an antiquated 
copy of Asconius—Baiter’s, to be exact, if one may judge from the references he 
gives—Meyer has lapsed into utter irrelevance. The difficulty is this: Meyer 
himself? mentions, on the authority of Cicero,* that during the riots at the time 
of Cicero’s departure from Rome in 58 ‘ der senator Vibienus war den Wunden, die 
er damals erhielt, erlegen.’ In spite of this he claims,‘ on the evidence of Asconius, 
that Vibienus was killed after the death of Clodius in 52. Now it was first noticed 
by Rinkes® that on this point Cicero and the text of Asconius are in direct contra- 
diction, and, rightly deciding that in such a case Cicero is certainly to be preferred, 
he rejected the words ‘ inter quos C. Vibienus senator’ in Asconius as an intrusive 
and inaccurate gloss. Later editors who have explained their views are three, and 
all alike agree that the phrase is wrong. Two—Clark and Giarratano®—follow 
Rinkes without modification of his views, while the third—Stangl’—retains the 
peccant words, but with the admission that in using them Asconius has fallen intoa 
confusion. In either case Meyer’s acceptance of the statement that Vibienus was 
killed in 52 as a statement of historical fact is absurd. Thus C. Vibienus disappears; 
and unless it can be believed that Sallust referred to the single death of Clodius with 
this obscure allusion, Clodius goes out of the account as well. So at best the 
‘quadraginta senatores’ are reduced to one; at worst there is none at all, and the 
difficulty remains at once as acute and as fatal to Sallustian claims as it was before 
Meyer’s apology was begun. 
The sceptics have generally been content to base their case on the ‘ quadraginta 
senatores’ alone; but there are some other scattered points which it will be well to 
mention. First is a small inconsistency about Cato. It would be strange, if Sallust 
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were the author, that after some very bitter remarks about M. Bibulus and 
L, Domitius he should have been able to say ‘unius tamen M. Catonis ingenium 
uersutum loquax callidum haud contemno,’? when Cato a few pages before has been 
made to share responsibility with Domitius for the wholesale massacre of senators. 
But if we are dealing with a rhetor of the Empire the slip is intelligible; the man 
knows the leaders of the late Republic by name, but their characters in his mind are 
vague, as to some extent they must be in any but the mind of a contemporary. 
Then a second point. It is almost incredible that Sallust, or indeed any educated 
man who lived during the Caesarian period, should have written words like those at 
the beginning of II. 5: ‘in duas partes ego ciuitatem diuisam arbitror, sicut a 
maioribus accepi, in patres et plebem.’ The futility of this any sixth-form boy 
could see. What the divisions of the state really were there is no need to inquire ; 
but their complication may be gathered from passages like Cic. ad Aut. I. 14, I, and 
VII. 7, 5, which are enough to show the inadequacy of the account given in these 
words of the second Suasovia. And it may be added that the author does not diminish 
the difficulty by using ‘ populus’ and ‘ plebs’ as synonymous terms. 

Third comes a more familiar sentence. It is well known that the secand of 
these documents is our only authority for an alteration in the constitution of the 
Comitia Centuriata alleged to have been proposed by Gaius Gracchus, the effect of 
which was to cause the centuria praerogativa to be chosen from the whole body of the © 
centuries, and not from those of the first class alone.2 The words of the text are: 
‘Sed magistratibus creandis haud mihi quidem apsurde placet lex, quam C. Gracchus 
in tribunatu promulgauerat, ut ex confusis quinque classibus sorte centuriae uoca- 
rentur. ita coaequantur dignitate pecunia, uirtute anteire alius alium properabit.’? 
In this the difficulty is that the writer does not seem to have been clear in his own 
mind about the effect of the reform he was trying to describe. If ‘coaequantur s 
retained, the subject will presumably be ‘centuriae,’ with ‘dignitate pecunia’ ablatives 
in asyndeton. In that case the remark is nonsense: in no way can it be said that the 
change would have made the centuries equal ‘in money.’ Orelli’s ‘ pecuniae’ is 
little better: ‘pecuniae ’ would then be the subject, but it is not easy to make the 
word mean ‘assessments,’ nor would the sense be clear even so without the addition 
of ‘omnes.’ The most widely accepted emendation, however, is ‘coaequatur’; but 
this again gives hardly any help. If ‘coaequatur’ is impersonal and ‘pecunia’ 
ablative the observation is untrue ; there is no levelling ‘in money.’ But if, on the 
other hand, ‘pecunia’ is the nominative subject of ‘coaequatur,’ the result is silly ; 
money is not made equal either in or with honour. Finally, ‘coaequatus,’ which 
involves taking ‘ pecunia’ as an ablative, is open to the same objection as ‘coaequatur’ 
read impersonally. Thus it is hard again to avoid the conclusion that the remark 
was made by a writer whose acquaintance with the Comitia Centuriata was at best 
superficial—by a writer, in fact, of imperial times. 

So far the effect of the evidence has been to suggest in a general way that the 
second Suasoria betrays signs of composition under the Empire. There remain some 
considerations to indicate that, whatever its origin may be, the author cannot have 
been Sallust, nor can he have written so early even in the Caesarian period as the 
date implied—some time shortly before 23 February 49 B.c. The first point is one 
which would strike even a casual reader—that in all his advice about the populus or 
plebs the writer clearly envisages no legislative activity whatever for the Comitia. 
Such an attitude is curious. A proposal to eliminate the Comitia from the working 
constitution would have been intelligible, but the tacit assumption that this had 
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already been done is quite inconsistent with the position in the opening months of the 
Civil War. If that assumption is strange, another is extraordinary. All through 
the pamphlet it is taken for granted that victory is certain, and that Caesar will be 
called upon to carry out a complete reorganization of the state. Yet this is supposed 
to have been written when the issue of the war,so far from having been decided, had 
not even been seriously joined, when the odds were all against Caesar, and when 
Pompeius himself was still in Italy. Here, in fact, the realism is very far from 
palpitating. Thirdly, to take the final details, there are two passages to be mentioned 
so wantonly gauche as to make them as they stand an argument against the Sallustian 
claim, What man intimate with Caesar, and knowing what was notorious about his 
early career, would have talked to him about ‘honestae diuitiae’ (II. 13, 2)? And 
what man again, even if it had been true, would have told Caesar in a letter that he 
had determined to sacrifice his ‘ modestia’ to Caesar’s ‘ dignitas’ (II. 1, 4)? 

Of the similarities of phraseology between our document and the genuine works 
of Sallust nothing need be said at present. Some critics profess to find in them 
evidence of Sallustian authorship; to others they suggest a mere mosaic of tags from 
the Bella and the Histories. The curious will find a list at the end of Kurfess’s 
edition covering more than five pages. Here there is only one more consideration 
to be taken into account, Our knowledge of Sallust’s public career is marred by 
many gaps. That he was tribune at the time of Milo’s trial in 52 is clear: after 
that uncertainty begins. The address of Cic. ad Fam. II. 17—generally given as 
‘M. Cicero Imp. S.D. Caninio Sallustio Proquaest.’—is our only authority for saying 
that he was proquaestor in Syria during the year 50. No Caninius Sallustius is 
known, and the name itself is impossible; and although Orelli has been followed by 
Tyrrell and Purser! in changing ‘Caninio’ to ‘Cn.,’ the tone of the letter makes 
it improbable that Gnaeus Sallustius was the recipient. Hence Mommsen,? 
Miinzer,? Funaioli,4 and others, have concluded that it was written to the historian, 
who in that case would have been occupied in the East in the year before the alleged 
date of the second Suasovia.© The evidence here, however, is too vague for the 
information to be of much value. More important is what comes next. We know 
from Orosius VI. 15, 8,6 that in 49 Sallust was commanding a legion for Caesar in 
Illyricum; which by itself, even if the possibility of his previous activity in Syria is 
neglected, would be enough to raise the question how Sallust had either the time or 
the inclination to send such a twaddlesome screed as this to Caesar. It must freely 
be confessed that, so far as mere chronology is concerned, Sallust might have 
produced this work in Rome before leaving to take up his military command, but 
then he could scarcely have been so ignorant as he shows himself about the state of 
the war in Italy. Nor again is it altogether easy to believe that Caesar would have 
been the more disposed to appoint a man legatus legionis for having lately received 
from him the announcement ‘postquam mihi aetas ingeniumque adoleuit, haud ferme 
armis atque equis corpus exercui, sed animum in litteris agitaui’ (II. 10, 2). This, 
like the foregoing considerations, by itself is a small point against the champions of 
‘Sallust; but collectively the list gives the strongest confirmation of a conclusion 
which can hardly be regarded as other than proved by the case of the ‘ quadraginta 
senatores’ alone. The catalogue of minor difficulties might still be prolonged, but a 
mention of one more must suffice. Imagine Caesar, making hot-foot for Brundisium, 
being asked to consider in detail the size of an ideal senate (I1. 12, 1), or having let 
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loose on him a remark of such profundity as ‘atque ego in ea uita multa legendo 
atque audiendo ita comperi, omnia regna, item ciuitates et nationes usque €0 pros- 
perum imperium habuisse, dum apud eos uera consilia ualuerunt’ (II. 10, 3). It was 
not a failing of Caesar's to suffer fools gladly. Yet, if this pamphlet is Sallustian, he 
must be supposed to have set Sallust in a post of importance after getting from him 
a document which throughout betrays all the signs of a worse than commonplace 
mentality. The strain put on one’s credulity by the defenders is too great, and 
of the second Swasoria at least one may accept the judgment which Orelli? pronounces 
upon both: ‘totam autem . . . compositionem integro animo ubi diiudicaris, arenam 
sine calce dicas necesse est merasque nugas et Salustio et Caesare prorsus indignas.’ 
In face of the writer’s historical inaccuracies, his ignorance of republican institu- 
tions, and the inappropriateness of his remarks to the date of composition implied; in 
face of his pedestrian intelligence, which bears no resemblance to the mind of Sallust, 
and, finally, of the indications of imperial origin in the language he employs, to 
accept this as a work of Sallust is surely impossible. 
Hucu Last. 
St. Joun’s CoLLeae, Oxrorp. 
1 Orelli, p. 11. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Nempe illum dicis cum armis aureis, 
cuius tu legiones difflauisti spiritu, 
quasi uentus folia aut peniculum tectorium. 18 : 
18 aut Merula : ut P : de A non ligquet. peniculum P : -niculum A : paniculam Turnebus : paniculum 
Ritschil, 

THEsE are the facts about the manuscript tradition of this line. The history of 
the interpretation is as follows. The early editors, knowing that fenicillus tectorius in 
Pliny, N.H. 28. 235, means ‘a plasterer’s brush,’ assumed that peniculus tectorius 
in Plautus meant the same, since there is no ascertainable difference in meaning 
between penicillus and peniculus, They accordingly translated, ‘as wind scatters the 
leaves or scatters the hairs of a plasterer’s brush.’ About 1 560 Turnebus! saw that 
it was not likely that the wind could have much effect upon a brush made, as Pliny 
tells us, of bristles (saetae), and was the first to darken counsel by emending peniculum 
t. to paniculam tectoviam, ‘ut paniculae leuissimae arundinis, qua integi uillaticae 
domus solent, intellegantur.’ He quotes Plin. N.H. 16. 1 58 for a description of the 
reed used for thatching, and doubtless has in mind, though he does not quote it, 
Rudens 122, quin tu in paludem is exicasque harundinem qui pertegamus uillam. The 
difficulty about this interpretation is that the panicles or tufted heads of reeds were 
no more likely to have been used in the ancient mode of thatching than in the 
modern. If any were left in the completed thatch it would be by an accident, and 
they would not be a marked feature of the countryman’s roof. Pareus thought that 
Turnebus had acted ‘too dictatorially’ in departing from the manuscripts. He 
therefore restored the established text, and took it to mean ‘a brush made of a 
horse’s tail.’ But this did not dispose of the difficulty, and succeeding editors— 
Lambinus, Dousa, Taubmann—all followed Turnebus. Salmasius alone attempted 


1 Adversaria, col. 64. 48, ed. 1599. 
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a revolt, but unsuccessfully. While retaining the reading which Turnebus had 
suggested, he interpreted it to mean the reed panicles used as one of the constituents 
of plaster. ‘In tectoriis admiscebatur lanugo arundinum etiam hodieque fit, ex lana 
decerpta pannis pectine.’ This interpretation did not mend matters, for no evidence 
could be produced to show that the ancients ever used the panicle of the reed in 
order to make their plaster more adhesive. Accordingly Gronovius at the end of 
the seventeenth century and his successors in the eighteenth returned to the 
emendation of Turnebus. Ritschl, however, must have felt qualms, since in his first 
edition of the Miles he reinstated the manuscript reading pemculum tectorium, which 
had been defended by F. W. Rost in 1823.1 Rost, while rejecting Turnebus’ 
emendation, tried to appropriate its meaning, and translated ‘a tuft of thatch. He 
was of course at once faced with the difficulty of reconciling this interpretation with 
Pliny, N.H. 28. 235, where the ashes from pig’s bristles from plasterer’s brushes 
(penicillt tector), mixed with fat, are recommended as a remedy for burns. It would 
be extraordinary if pemicillus ¢, in Pliny meant ‘a plasterer’s brush,’ while pemiculus t. 
in Plautus meant ‘a tuft of thatch.’ Rost accordingly impugned the text of Pliny, 
denied that such brushes were made of pigs’ bristles, and by a violent and almost 
nonsensical emendation maintained that the ingredient to which Pliny is referring in 
his recipe is burnt thatch and not burnt bristles. The next move lay with Ritschl, 
who in the preface to his Stichus in 1850 repented of the reading which he had 
adopted from Rost. He now suggested pamculum for peniculum, paniculus being the 
diminutive of panus (rjvos dor. ravos), to which two meanings are assigned: (1) The 
thread wound round a bobbin; (2) a swelling or tumour. The meaning seemed 
rather remote, and the formation of a diminutive in -cwlws from a noun of the second 
declension unusual. But if the meaning could be accepted, the form could perhaps 
be justified by the Plautine feniculum from fenum. 

Profound peace reigned over the passage for many decades, hardly broken by 
Rassow’s suggestion? that the diminutive was a neuter paniculum, and was derived 
from panicum, ‘ panic-grass.’ This seemed to remove the difficulties as to form and 
meaning which had been felt in paniculus when derived from panus. The standard 
editors — Gétz-Léwe, Brix, Lorenz, Tyrrell—all printed pamniculum tectorium, 
adopting either Ritschl’s interpretation or Rassow’s, and clinched the matter by 
referring the student to J/. 24. 451 dpopos Aaxvyjers. But Rassow wrote his note in 
1881 without having observed that Ascoli* in 1878 had pointed out that the Romance 
derivatives conclusively proved that the second syllable in panicum was long. In 
1887 Grober also called attention to the true quantity. Ascoli and Grober, however, 
had no interest in Plautus and did not allude to the passage in the Miles. Neither 
did anyone else till Lindsay, with his usual acumen, saw the bearing of this minute 
discovery, and argued in 1892‘ that paniculum could not be read in Plautus unless the 
very questionable scansion panic’lum could be adopted. Editors, however, turned a 
deaf ear, and paniculum held the field in the editions of Leo (1892) and the smaller 
edition of Gétz-Lowe (1895), and still holds it in Kéhler’s edition of Brix-Niemeyer 
(1916). 

It now seems opportune to approach the passage from a different quarter, and 
to try to answer the question which, so far as I know, has never yet been asked— 
whether the word fectovius can ever mean in old Latin or in Latin of any period ‘ of 
or belonging to a roof or thatch.’ Ever since Turnebus started the idea that tectorius 
could be the adjective of tectum, scholars, mesmerized by the apparently similar 
passage in the Rudens, have followed him submissively, without asking whether there 


1 Opuscula Plautina I, 228. in Archiv f. Lat. Lex. 1V. 427. Cf, Meyer-Libke, 
2 In Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher, 1881, Suppl. XII. Romanisches Et. Wort, 1921, p. 457. 
637. 4 Class. Rev. V1., p. 88. 


3 Ascoli in Archivio Glottologico lV. 353; Grober 
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is any authority for this meaning. There is none. Georges in his Lewicon gives us 
‘TECTORIUS (I) im Allg. : paniculus Rohrbiichsel zum Dachdecken, Plaut. mil. 18~ 
subst. tectovium, die Decke, der Deckel Cato y.v, 11.2. And L. and S. quote the same 
two passages, and obligingly add that the word is very rare. But the facts are that. 
tectorium, as a noun meaning ‘cover,’ does not exist in Cato atall.1 He uses ¢ectavium ; 
and the adjective tectorius is not used as the adjective of tectum in the whole range of 
Latin literature. Adjectives of this formation appear for the most part to be derived 
from verbal nouns in -tor, -sov, by the addition of a suffix -io-. They have been 
minutely analyzed by Paucker® and later by F. T. Cooper. This analysis brings 
out very clearly the fact that the group is a comparatively late formation in the 
history of the Latin language. It is represented by four instances in Plautus, by 
one in Cato. There are none in the fragments of Lucilius, and, I believe, only one - 
in Terence. In Cicero and Caesar there are thirty-five. In silver Latin they become 
common, and after the age of Hadrian very common indeed. In meaning they are 
properly the adjectives of the verbals in -tor, from which they are originally formed, 
and I do not think that there is any instance where a verbal in -tor is extant, and the 
adjective in -torws does not reflect its meaning. If this is true, ¢ectovius should mean 
‘of or belonging to a fector.’ And tectoy cannot mean a ‘builder or roofer,’ but can 
only mean ‘a plasterer.’ Tectovius admittedly already has its proper meaning, e.g. in 
opus tectortum, ‘plasterer’s work.’ Why then should we try to force upon it another 
meaning which it cannot properly bear? One maxim of my old friend the late 
W. G. Rutherford was, ‘ Always suspect a draé deyduevov,’ and I have rarely found 
a better instance of its truth than the present passage. It is for the supporters 
of tectortus as the adjective of tectum to find further evidence of such a meaning before 
they ask us to accept it on the strength of a single disputed passage. . 
I believe that the true solution is to alter one letter, and read 
quasi uentus folia aut peniculus tectorium, 

and that tectorum here is not an adjective at all, but the noun meaning ‘plaster.’ The 
construction then is: ‘cuius tu legiones difflauisti spiritu quasi uentus difflat folia 
aut peniculus tectoris difflat, hoc est, dispergit tectorium in pariete,’ ‘As the wind 
scatters the leaves or the plasterer’s brush the plaster.’ We thus get a series in 
comic proportion: ‘ Ventus : folia : : peniculus : tectorium.’ This admirably suits 
the tone of the passage, and gives it far more comic force than the ‘tuft of thatch.’ 
Artotrogus begins his compliment in a high-faluting tone, ‘ paratragoedat carnufex,’ 
and ends it rapa wpocdoxiay, with a pert and almost insolent comparison of his 
master to a plasterer’s brush, and his master is too dull of wit to see the insult and 
resent it. I had hoped to be able to claim this suggestion as my own, for there is no 
hint of it in any of the standard authorities on the play, and it occurred to me quite 
independently. But on turning to Ussing’s commentary, a quarter to which the 
helpless do not usually look for help, I see that he made the suggestion in 1882, but 
without noticing the difficulty about the meaning of tectorius. There it has remained 
unnoticed for forty years, and it is surely quite time that it should be restored to the 
light, and the interpretations that are now in favour be returned to the limbo from 
which they should never have emerged. 


F. W, Hari, 


1 If anyone refers me from Cato to C.G.L. 2 C. Paucker, Vovarb. z. lat. Sprachgesch. 1. 27 
IV, 396. 18, Tectovio, tegmine, I fall back upon  sqq., 1884, of which a convenient summary will 
Lindsay (no enemy of glosses), who writes to be found in Stolz, Hist. Gramm. der lat. Sprache, 
me: ‘ Abavus Major (with its addition of xoviaua) 1894; F.T. Cooper, Word-formation in the Roman 
shows that Abavus merely took this item from _ sermo plebeius, New York, 1895. I have not been 
Philox. (C.G.L. II. 195. 48) [kovia] xovlaua, and able to procure N, Helwich’s work on the adjec- 
added tegmine out of its own head !’ tives in Plautus, St. Petersburg, 1893. 
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It is a familiar story that on April 5, 56 8.c., Cicero made a motion in the 
Senate concerning Caesar’s Campanian land law, and that this action of his was one 
of the reasons for the conference of Luca. Query: What were the terms of the 
motion ? 

The prevalent opinion among modern scholars is that Cicero intended nothing 
less than to have Caesar’s law cancelled, as Saturninus’ and Drusus’ acts had been 
cancelled, on the score of illegality. But this view is open to several objections : 

(1) While it is true that the Lex Campana could be assailed on the ground that 
Caesar had disregarded the veto of Bibulus,? and had forcibly interrupted Cato in 
the course of discussion upon the bill,® yet its enactment was not marred by such 
scandalous illegalities as the passage of Caesar’s earlier land act, which had given 
rise to serious rioting.t On a question of constitutional propriety, therefore, the 
earlier land law offered a far broader target for criticism than the second, or 
Campanian law; and if Cicero, nevertheless, selected the Campanian law as the 
object of his attack, we may infer that he was not primarily concerned with a 
question of legal forms. 

(2) At the time of Cicero’s motion the Lex Campana was three years old, and 
we cannot doubt that it had been put into operation.® Under its terms the city of 
‘Capua had been reconstituted ;® and we may safely assume that Pompey’s old 
soldiers, who were among the chief beneficiaries of Caesar’s law,’ were not kept 
waiting unduly for their allotments. Under these conditions the annulment of 
Caesar’s law would have imperilled the titles of hundreds or thousands of new 
settlers, and the path would have lain open to wholesale evictions. 

Now such expropriations were a not unusual feature in the programme of Roman 
politicians under the later Republic, but they ran counter to the settled policy of 
Cicero, who had at least as great a respect for the rights of property as he had for the 
Roman constitution. In 63 B.c. he had opposed the land law of Servilius Rullus on 
the very ground that it would disturb existing holdings ;* and three years later he 
had amended a bill introduced on behalf of Pompey’s old soldiers by the tribune, 
L. Flavius, so as to safeguard the interests of cultivators in possession.2 Even 
if Cicero had been prepared to ruin the new homesteads for the barren pleasure 


i Mommsen, History of Rome (1894ed.), Vol. V., that Cicero desired, not to annul, but to sus- 


p. 124; Watson, Select Letters of Cicero (4th ed.), 
p. 140; Tyrrell and Purser, The Correspondence of 
Cicevo (2nd ed.), Vol. II., p. 53 (note to letter 
106, § 1); Ferrero, The Greatness and Decline of 
Rome, Vol. II., p. 42; Sihler, Cicero of Arpinum, 
p. 232 ; Meyer, Caesay’s Monarchie, p. 136. 

Ihne (Rémische Geschichte V., p. 387) and 
Warde-Fowler (Julius Caesar, p. 181) go no farther 
than to say that Caesar’s legislation was to be 
‘considered.’ 

Strachan- Davidson (Cicero, pp. 260-2) and Heit- 
land (The Roman Republic III., pp. 181-2) suggest 


pend, Caesar’s act. 

2 Ad Aiticum II. 19. 2. 

3 Plutarch, Cato Minor, ch. 33. 

£ Ibid., chs, 31-2 ; Cassius Dio, bk. 38, chs. 3, 6. 

5 Ferrero (op. cit.) denies this. But he quotes 
no evidence in support. In fact, the evidence 
goes against him, 

8 Post Red. ad Senatum, § 29; Pro Sestio, § 19; 
Pro Milone, § 39 ; Caesar, Bell. Ciu, I. 14. 4. 

7 Cicero, Philippic I1., § 101. 

8 In Legem Agraviam II., § 84; Ad Familiares 
mM Ie Fe 

9 Ad Atticum I. 19. 4. 
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of scoring a constitutional point against Julius Caesar, his own past record as the 
champion of vested interests would have stood in the way of his taking this line. 

(3) A motion which threatened Pompey’s old soldiers with the loss of their 
holdings would have constituted a serious affront to Pompey himself. 


This raises a fresh point. Did Cicero aim his motion at Pompey equally with 
Caesar ? 

Not a few modern historians have represented Cicero’s action as a double- 
barrelled attack upon both the triumvirs.!1_ But this view of the case involves us in 
further difficulties. 

(a) An overt assault by Cicero upon Pompey would have been quite out of 
keeping with his usual attitude towards him. It was one of the cardinal rules of 
Cicero’s policy to keep on good terms with Pompey ; and however much he might 
feel irritated at the coolness of Pompey’s response to his advances, he took good care 
not to give open expression to his resentment. Moreover, in the early months of 
56 B.c. Cicero and Pompey had been drawn together by their common enmity 
against P. Clodius. In March of that year they had joined hands in order to defeat 
Clodius’ prosecution of P. Sestius.2 A little later, in the speech De Haruspicum 
Responsis, Cicero upbraided the nobility for abetting Clodius against Pompey.’ That 
Cicero should at this juncture have rounded upon Pompey and hit him in a most 
sensitive spot is hardly credible. 

(6) The aim of Cicero in introducing his motion about the Lex Campana was 
avowedly ‘in arcem illius causae inuadere,’4 i.e. to break up the triumvirate. But 
an attack which involved Pompey equally with Caesar was calculated to have 
precisely the opposite effect. The coalition between Pompey and Caesar had its 
origin in a refusal on the Senate’s part to provide Pompey’s veterans with land. A 
subsequent attempt by Cicero to deprive these veterans of the land which they had 
in the meantime acquired would simply tend to confirm the coalition. But once 
Pompey and Caesar had closed ranks, the fortress which Cicero was endeavouring 
to breach would become impregnable.. In 59 B.c. the optimates had exhausted the 
resources of civilisation against an intact triumvirate, and their impotence had been 
shown up in a perfectly ludicrous manner. In 56 B.c. the mere reunion of Caesar 
and Pompey at Luca instantaneously made them the masters of the political 
situation. Now the hopelessness of waging war against an undissolved coalition 
was clearer to none than to Cicero. In 59 B.c. he had rigidly abstained from overt 
opposition against the united triumvirate. In 56 B.c. he called off his attack at the 
first sign of a joint resistance. We may therefore hesitate to believe that on April 5 
Cicero forgot all that he had learnt of political tactics, and gave a coup de téte into a 
solid brick wall. 

The only chance of overthrowing the triumvirate lay in fostering disunion 
among its members. Now by 56 B.c. the seeds of such disunion had been sown by 
the triumvirs themselves, and a tree had grown up laden with apples of discord. At 
the beginning of that year Pompey had publicly complained that Crassus was setting 
bravoes on to him;° and he had equal reason to complain of Caesar, for Caesar had 
been guilty of culpable negligence in permitting the incessant and grossly insulting 
attacks of Clodius upon Pompey. 

In his turn Pompey returned disloyalty with interest, and at no time could 


1 Mommsen, Watson, Sihler, Ihne, Meyer,  p. 138, n. 2) at the beginning or middle of April, 
loc. cit.; Drumann, Geschichte Roms III., pp. i.e. very close to the motion on the Lex Cam- 
238-9, IV., p. 521. pana. 

2 Ad Familiares 1, 9. 7. 4 Ad Familiares I. 9. 8. 

3 See especially §§ 46-50. The date of this 5 Ad Quintum Fratvem Il. 3. 3 (written in 
speech has recently been fixed by Meyer (of. cit., | February, 50). 
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Caesar safely trust him. At the very outset of the triumvirate Pompey had cast 
about for an eventual avenue of retreat from his pact with Caesar! During its later 
stages he continually toyed with the idea of leaving Caesar in the lurch.2 On 
Pompey’s attitude in the early months of 56 zB.c. we have a further significant piece 
of evidence. The conference of Luca was preceded by another meeting at Ravenna. 
This, however, was a pavtie a deux, for only Caesar and Crassus attended it.? As 
nothing stood in the way of Pompey’s personal presence at Ravenna, and as it is 
inconceivable that he should have confided his interests to Crassus—it is only too 
likely that Crassus told stories about him to Caesar-——we can only infer that Pompey 
at this crisis deliberately ran the risk of losing touch with his partners. 

At the time of the debate on the Lex Campana Cicero’s cue therefore was 
plainly to make overtures to Pompey in order to detach him completely from Caesar. 
That he made such overtures cannot be definitely asserted. But at the inception of 
the triumvirate Cicero had protested to Pompey that ‘Short, not Codlin, was the 
friend.’4 If he tried to alienate Pompey from Caesar in 59 B.c., it is scarcely likely 
that he overlooked a second and better chance in 56 B.c., and he must have been 
strangely blind if, instead of seducing Pompey, he chose to affront him, and thus 
drive him back into Caesar’s arms. 

(c) The motion which Cicero put forward on April 5, 56 B.c., was but the sequel 
to a proposal made by a tribune named Rutilius Lupus in Decc*wber, 57 B.c.° The 
terms of Lupus’ motion are not known, but as he made a good many hits at Caesar 
in his introductory speech, we may assume that he desired to take action against 
Caesar, and therefore pursued the same policy as Cicero. Now Kutilius was a 
consistent partisan of Pompey,® and a few weeks after his attack upon Caesar he 
exerted himself on Pompey’s behalf in the debates on the Egyptian question.’ 
Theve can hardly be any doubt that his action in December, 57 B.c., was inspived by Pompey, 
who thus appears as the oviginatoy of the atiach upon the Lex Campana. Under these 
circumstances we are driven to the conclusion that Cicero in his véchauffé of Lupus’ 
motion discriminated between Caesar and Pompey: while assailing the former he 
spared the latter. | 

In favour of the view that Cicero was running a tilt at Pompey there is one 
apparently strong piece of evidence. Shortly after the conference of Luca Pompey 
unburdened his soul to brother Quintus on the subject of Cicero’s ingratitude.® 
Now this protest, had it been delivered before the conference, would prove beyond 
doubt that Cicero had attacked Pompey’s interests. But coming as it did after the 
conference, it carries no conviction. Moreover, Cicero expressed complete surprise 
at this tirade on Pompey’s part,® which is further proof that he could not have 
seriously injured Pompey. We cannot doubt that at Luca Caesar coached his 
colleagues in the new parts assigned to them, and that in the interview with Quintus 
the voice was Pompey’s, but the hand was Caesar’s.!° 

It appears, then, that Cicero’s motion was so contrived as to hurt Caesar 
without injuring Pompey. Therefore it cannot have advocated a complete annul- 
ment of the Lex Campana. 


1 Ad Atticum II. 16. 2. 10 Pompey had a decided penchant for acting 
2 The double game which Pompey played the part of the heavy father. Witness his tragic 
ever since 54 8.c. is described with great clear- gestures when he was commissioned to exercise 


ness by Meyer, pp. 193 sqq. command against Mithridates (Plutarch, Pompey, 
3 Ad Familiares I. 9. 9. ch. 30), and when he decided on _ hostilities 
* Philippic II. 23. against Caesar (Appian, Bell, Ciu. Il. 31). It is 
5 Ad Quintum Fratrvem II. 1. 1. notorious that Cicero was frequently puzzled to 
6 Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Rutilius, No. 27. discover Pompey’s real feelings behind his pzjcecs 
7 Ad Familiaves 1.1. 3; I. 2, 2. and his poses. 
8 [bid, I, 9. 9. 9 Jbid. I. 9. 8. 
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What, then, were Cicero’s terms, and on what grounds did he put them 
forward ? 

The pretext for his motion lies ready to hand. In the early part of 56 B.c. the 
Roman treasury was in low water.! Nay more, on the very day of the debate on 
the Lex Campana the Senate had further depleted it by a grant of forty million 
sesterces—say, 12 to 15 per cent. of a year’s revenue?—to Pompey on account of his 
corn purchase commission. This shortage of funds provided an excellent axe for 
lopping off expenditure on land allotments. We need therefore go no further in our 
search for the ground of his attack upon the Lex Campana: ‘the nation simply 
couldn’t afford it.’ 

As for the terms of Cicero’s motion, the simplest supposition is that he merely 
advocated the suspension of the Lex Campana until funds should become move plentiful.2 This 
proposal would in nowise imperil the security of existing allotment-holders ; and as 
we may suppose that by 56 B.c. Pompey’s old soldiers, who had the first claim upon 
the Campanian estate, had all been provided for, it would offer no injury to Pompey’s 
interests, On the other hand, Caesar would have had real reason to resent Cicero’s 
motion. Not only would it disappoint the deserving poor whom Caesar hoped to 
benefit by the Lex Campana,‘ but it might leave Caesar without any land to deal 
out to his soldiers at the end of the Gallic campaigns.® In 51 B.c. Pompey renewed 
the agitation about the Lex Campana for the express purpose of depriving Caesar of 
the means of pensioning his troops.¢ The suspension of the law at Cicero’s instance 
in 56 3.c. would have menaced Caesar’s interests in a precisely similar manner. 
Thus we have found a formula under which Cicero could have inflicted damage 
upon Caesar without doing harm to Pompey. 

One further question : Had Cicero no other object than to interfere with Caesar’s 
land assignations? Taken by itself such a measure, though highly vexatious to 
Caesar, would not have ruined him, and it would not justify Cicero’s description of 
his own motion as an attempt upon the citadel of the triumvirate. 

We may therefore take it for granted that Cicero had some ulterior purpose. 
The nature of this purpose will at once become clear if we bear in mind that the only 
method of overthrowing the triumvirate was to split it; that Cicero was aware of 
this fact; that the triumvirs themselves had already created a fissure; and that the 
first attempt to tamper with the Lex Campana was made, not by Cicero, but by 
Pompey. When Cicevo im April 56 B.c. vettevated the motion which Lupus had brought 
forward at Pompey’s instance in December 57, he probably counted on Pompey beimg so far 
compromised by lus previous action that he could not openly oppose Cicero's procedure. Thus 
Cicero could hope to expose in broad daylight the growing estvangement between Caesar and 
Pompey, and so to deal a blow at the triumvirate from which it might not have 
recovered. 

Cicero erred in supposing that the Optimates would facilitate the capture of 
Pompey for their cause by abstaining from their childish policy of pricking him with 


1 This is implied in De Haruspicum Responsis, 
§ 31 (April, 56), and roundly asserted in De 


In view of the fact that the land distribution 
under the law of Tiberius Gracchus was far 


Prouinciis Consularibus, § 11 (June, 56) and Pro 
Balbo, § 61 (summer 56). 

2 Ad Quintum Fratrem II. 5.1. In 61 B.c, the 
Roman revenues amounted to 340 million ses- 
terces (Plutarch, Pompey 48), They had since 
been diminished by the loss of rents in Campania, 

3 This is the conclusion which Strachan- 
Davidson and Heitland (loc, cit.) have reached 
atter a more summary review of the case. 

4 Suetonius, Diuus Julius 20, § 3; Appian II, 10. 


from complete in 129 B.c., i.e. four years after 
the enactment of the law (Appian I. 19), we may 
assume that a good many of the applicants under 
Caesar’s land legislation were still waiting for 
their allotments in 56 B.c. 

5 In 56 B.c. it was Cicero’s belief that the 
Gallic War would end in one or two years’ time 
(De Prou, Cons., § 34). 

6 Ad Familiaves VIII. Io, 4. 
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pins ;! and he blundered yet more gravely when he failed to see that Pompey might 
play false twice over, that, having originated an attack upon Caesar, he would walk 
back into Caesar’s camp. Hence we can understand that in a subsequent moment 
of pique he dubbed himself ‘asinus germanus.’2_ But we need not, with Mommsen 
et his omnibus, accept this as a final verdict upon him. If the above reasoning is 
correct, Cicero’s action on April 5, 56 B.c., was that of a sanguine and impulsive 
man, but not that of a crass idiot. And this surely, rather than Mommsen’s prize 


fool, was the real Cicero. 
M. Cary, 


1 It is probable that Lupus’ motion in Decem- It is well known that Cicero bitterly com- 
ber 57 was a kite flown to ascertain how the plained of the Optimates’ failure to play up to 
wind was blowing in the Senate, and that the him (Ad Fam. 1. 9. 10 sqq.; Ad Att. IV. 5. 1). 
motion was withdrawn because the Senate gave 2 Ad Ait. IV. 5. 3. 
it no hearty support. 


PVNCTO TEMPORE AGAIN. 


Som_E time ago in this journal (XIII. 19) I asked for light on this common 
phrase of Lucretius, quoting three of its occurrences, and being especially interested 
in the last (where the final syllable of tempore is elided) : 


6, 230 Et liquidum puncto facit aes in tempore et aurum. 


Can ‘ pierced time,’ I asked, mean ‘ minutely divided time ’? 

I have to thank correspondents for their help, Still, there was no unanimity. 
One wrote: ‘I can hardly imagine the possibility of a pungere tempus.’ Another: ‘Is 
there any real difficulty? Surely punctum tempus merely means a unit of time 
pricked—i,e. marked by a dot—in a scale.’ (And to this last I now seriously 
incline.) 

The veteran Berlin professor, whose loss we deplore, Hermann Diels, read a 
paper (which has just come into my hands) before the Berlin Academy on the 
colloquialisms, or, at least, the homely phrases, of Lucretius (Sttz.-Ber. Berl. Akad., 
philos.-hist. Klasse, 1922, p. 46, Lukvezstudien V.). He begins with the adverbial use 
of mente (whence the adverbial suffix of Romance languages), e.g. in a line (5, 1325): 


terram minitanti mente ruebant, 
which an emendator (oh, those emendators!) recently rewrote at sweet Caprice’s call: 
terram mento minitante ruebant, 


and explained: ‘Of course mento means the whole face, and not merely the chin.’ 
(Well, well!) 

Diels takes the view (to which I once seriously inclined) that tempore is tempori’, 
with that suppression of final s which Cicero called subvusticum. A phonetician finds 
a difficulty, for temporvis should lose s before a consonant only, not before a vowel. 
Tempov’ is the preconsonantal doublet (like our ‘a’), temporis the prevocalic (like our 
‘an’). Tempori’ et awvum would be as abnormal as ‘a egg’ in English; but Diels did 
not concern himself with the phonetic side of the question. 

This short account I write to supplement not only my previous article, but also 
my recent fuller treatment of the suppression of final s (in Early Latin Verse, p. 126). 

W. M. Linpsay, 
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LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XLIII. 3. July-September, 1922. 


R, J. Deferrari, St, Augustine's Method of Composing and Delivering Sermons (2). 
Mainly a collection of illustrative passages from the sermons to support the theory 
advanced in the former article—that St, Augustine habitually delivered practically 
extemporve discourses. A. Roseth, Die Entstehung des Absoluten Infinitivs im Griechischen. 
Argues that in the original form of this construction the infinitive, which has a 
‘limiting’ and not a ‘consecutive’ force, is clearly the complement of some uevbum 
walendt understood. Thus ws cixdoa. is equivalent to quantum (ut) conici potest, while 
forms such as oA‘you (pod) detv and éxdy efvae are later developments, due to the 
influence of analogy. H. C. Lipscomb, Virginia Georgics. Gives a number of 
quotations from this poem, written just before the outbreak of the American Civil 
War by a brother of General Lee, to prove the continuance in it of the tradition of 
Vergilian didactic. Katherine Allen, The Fasti of Ovid and the Augustan Propaganda. 
Argues that, despite the rededication to Germanicus, the real purpose of the Fasti 
is to glorify Augustus and his services to the Roman world both in war and in peace, 
and to insist upon his claim to a place in the hierarchy of heaven, and his special 
relation to the three great divinities Vesta, Venus, and Mars. 


Athenaeum (Pavia). New Series, I. 


H. Malcovati quotes, from the nine epigrams attributed to Gaetulicus, those 
passages that seem to throw light on the disputed subject of the poet’s identity. 
Lipsius had assigned the epigrams, some of which are obvious imitations, to the 
Roman Cornelius Lentulus Gaetulicus, who was consul in 26 a,p., legate from 29 to 
39, and was killed by Caligula in 39. Several ancient writers refer to this Gaetulicus 
and his licentiousness, while he refers to one Caesennia as his friend. M. rejects this 
identification, and cites from the epigrams to shows that the writer was a Greek 
of humble position of much earlier date. His only amorous epigram mentions 
Idothea. But M, admits that the later Roman may have written epigrams which 
have not survived. R. Cantarella thinks that the Tvachiniae shows more clearly than 
any other of his plays the source and progress of Sophocles’ thought. In discussing 
the date of the play, he shows that one or two historical allusions afford very 
uncertain data for a judgment. Aesthetic arguments also lead to differing results. 
Some prefer to assign it to the earliest period, and Patin, Bergk, and other scholars 
find the influence of Aeschylus in the silence of Iole. Dindorf prefers the middle 
period, noting the brevity of the choruses and the rarer use of trochaic-dactylic 
metre. Wilamowitz again finds the influence of the Hippolytus at work, and assigns 
the play to 423 B.c. By comparing this play with the Hippolytus, the Hercules Fuvens, 
and the Andromache, C, arrives at the conclusion that the Andromache dates from 430, 
the Tvachiniae from 429, and the Hippolytus from 428. Brief notes on the interaction 
between the two poets are given. 


Classical Philology. XVII. 2. 1922. 


R. J. Bonner, Wit and Humour in Athenian Courts. The forensic wit, which is 
referred to in the Wasps (548 sqq.), by Demosthenes, Contya Avistocvatem, 206, and 
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by Demetrius, On Style, 128, appears only rarely in the extant professional speeches. 
Lysias has more of it than the other orators because he sought to portray carefully 
the character of his clients. It probably appeared for the most part in the unpro- 
fessional speeches of the litigants in minor cases, and in the informal exchanges 
permitted in an Athenian court. N. W. De Witt, Virgil at Naples. It appears from 
Catalepton 5 and Civis (Introduction) that Virgil had settled at Naples by July 45, 
possibly with all the Epicurean company that formed the school of Siro. The 
name Parthenope (Georgics 564) signified the old harbour town, which was practically 
abandoned after Sulla’s treatment, and here were probably the villa of Siro and the 
home and tomb of the Virgils (cf. Statius, Silwae IV. 4. 51 sqq.). C.D. Buck, Greek 
dupodov, Oscan Amvianud, and the Oscan Eituns Inscviptions. The discovery of 
another eétuns inscription leads B. to reopen the question of their significance. 
Amvianud has the same technical meaning as dpdodov, which came to mean a group 
of streets forming a‘ quarter.’ Eituns (= Lat. *itones) is a noun of action, meaning 
first ‘ goings’ and then technically ‘ mobilization.’ The inscriptions give instructions 
for mobilization, the opening of each being ‘from this quarter the mobilization.’ 
M. E. Deutsch, A Prophecy of Caesar’s Murder, The reading Ilio prognatus in 
Suetonius, Julius 81. 1, rejected by modern editors for ilo prognatus, should be 
retained; it has the best manuscript authority, gives a better point to the prophecy, 
and is more in accordance with grammatical usage. J. Elmore, The Purpose of the 
Decemvival Legislation. Drawing a distinction between ves publica and leges, such as 
existed in Greek thought between roA:refa and voor, E. believes that the Decemvirs 
laboured, not to establish a new woAureéa (this had been done with the expulsion of 
the kings), but te regulate its operation by drawing up voyo, a body of legislation 
which should regulate the duties of magistrates, their relations to one another, 
and the duties and rights of the citizen-body. Under ‘ Notes and Discussions’ 
I. M. Linforth illustrates Plato, Rep. VII. 521c, by the myth of Amphiaraus men- 
tioned by Pausanias I. 34; N. E. Crosby would read in Iliad V. 887 7) «’ ev (@o’, as 
giving the required alternative to the sense of ll. 885-6; P. Shorey finds in Plato, 
Rep. 477¢, the reference made by Simplicius, de anima, 146. 21; J. C. Rolfe examines 
the use of pyovsus by Aulus Gellius. 


Mnemosyne. L. 2. 1922. 


J. van Binsbergen, Iuvis Romani Studiovum Vindicatio, urges the importance of 
Roman law as a propaedeutic for law students. Pointing out that materials do not 
exist for a history of Roman law, he refers to the sources of our information from 
the Twelve Tables down to Justinian, The part played by the praetors in the 
evolution of private law was the production of formulae for the guidance of the 
iudices, who were themselves without legal knowledge. B. A. van Groningen, 
“OpodAoyos, seeks to determine the meaning of this word in Egyptian papyri of the 
Roman age, where we read of opdAoyos yq, dpddroyor dvdpes and oudXroyos Aaoypadia, 
Land inundated by the Nile paid higher taxes than land which did not enjoy this 
advantage (yij 4Bpoxos). yi ouddoyos is land which admittedly belongs to the former 
class, and about which no further inquiry is needed. Similarly dudAoyou avdpes are 
men who admit their liability to a tax or burden, and oudAoyos Aaoypapia an assessment 
which is not disputed. J. S. Phillimore on Hor. Avs Poetica 120, ‘ Scriptor honovatum 
si forte reponis Achillem,’ objecting to the suggested interpretations of honovatum, 
wishes to read honestorum. Honesta=decora, ad tvagicum spivitum conuententia. Con- 
trast Satyrerwm scriptor (v. 235). H. Wagenvoort, Afuleiana, contributes notes on 
the Fable of Cupid and Psyche. P. H. Damsté writes on Rutilius Namatianus. 
C. Brakman, Rutiliana, points out (supplementing F. Jager, Rhetorische Beitrage zu 
Rutilius) how R. in composing his poem conformed to the toro. Adyou cvvtakriKod. 
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He adds notes on the text of the poem. P. H. Damsté on Pollux IX. 115: 4 & 
oxowodirivda + KdOnra. KbKAros: eis Se cxoivoy €xwv Aabdv wap’ aidrG riOnor Kav pev 
dyvonon éxeivos rap’ 6 Ketrat, TepiOewr rept rv KbKAov Timrerac: ed 88 pabor, wepreAavver 
tov Oevra téxtwv. The game described is like our < Drop the slipper.’ D. proposes 
to emend the text by placing the words wepiHéwv Tept tov KiKrov between éyov and 
Aabév, and reading rapé rw tiOnow for rap’ aitd riOnor. W. Vollgraff contributes 
notes on Aristotle, ’A@. IIoA., and J. J. Hartman continues his Propertiana. W., Voll- 
graff, De Origine Hypothecae in Iuve A ttico, argues that mortgaging did not arise from 
sale of land. It was preceded by the pledging of the produce of the land in 
perpetuity. Later the law was changed to permit of sale. There are short notes 
on Plut. T7b. Gracch. 5 and 8, Agis 2 and g, and Ovid, Met. IX. 575- 


Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, ete, XLIX.-L. 10, 1922. 

10. E, Kalinka, Elektva und Antigone. A study of these two figures, leading to 
the conclusions : (a) that Electra was a goddess of light, worshipped chiefly in East 
Peloponnese, first connected with Agamemnon by some seventh-century epic poet; 
(5) Ismene was a Theban nymph, Eteocles a Theban king, but Antigone and 
Polynices are (as their names show) poetic inventions, Antigone being a ‘com- 
pensation’ (to Jocasta) for Oedipus’ exposure (cf. Eur. Phoen. 57 sqq.). The Thebaid 
first made Eteocles and Polynices children of incest, while the later Oecdipodea 
attributed them to a second marriage. Ismene and Antigone do not demonstrably 
enter the story before the Septem (467 B.c.), but were perhaps introduced shortly 
before this by Ion of Chios in a dithyramb. The defiant burial of Polynices was 
probably invented by Ion, but is not mentioned in the genuine parts of the Septem. 
Two sisters were needed, because the burial was at first a real one, too heavy a task 
for one woman, P.Corssen, Das Verhéltnis dev A postelgeschichte zum 3. Evangelium. 
The third Gospel is a later work by the author of the Acts, and embodies Semitic 


material, When writing the Acts, the author knew nothing of Jesus’ birth or 
baptism, 


LI.-LII. 1, 1923. 


1. A, Wiedemann, Die Entzifferung dey Hievoglyphen. An account of hieroglyphic 
studies from Horapollon to Lepsius, doing careful justice to the less famous students. 
J. Geffcken, Die gviechische Aufhidvung. A comprehensive sketch, paying especial 
attention to the fifth-century sophists. 


Rheinisches Museum, LXXII. (1920) 1. 


B. Laum, Alexandrinisches und byzantinisches Akzentuations-system. The final 
syllable of polysyllabic words ending oxytone was pronounced oxytone, even when 
written with barytone accent, when another word follows. Herodian and the 
Alexandrines knew nothing of alteration of pitch in final oxytone syllable when it 
occurs before another word. Papyri show a progressive breaking down of Alexan- 
drian system; Byzantine system is based on most recent methods adopted in MSS. 
up to that time. E. Ritterling, Zur Zettbestimmung einigey Urkunden vom Opvamoas 
Denkmal. New dating of documents I-16; criticism of Heberdey’s list of league 
priests for years 131-152 a.v. G. Helmreich, Zum sogenannten Aurelius de acutis 
passionibus. Applies comparison with Gariopontus for restoration of text. W. Bannier, 
Zu griechischen und lateinischen Auctoren, Discusses various passages, generally de- 
fending reading of MSS. O. Seeck, Libanius gegen Luctanus. Commentary on 
Libanius, Or. LVI. T. O. Achelis, Die Fabel Doligami. Doligamus is Politian. 
Misze.ven: C, Cichorius, Mancia. Manciola in Laevius is an invented diminutive 
of vulgar Latin mancia,a hand. A, Brinckmann, Liickenbiissey. On text of Plato, 
Symposium, p. 195A, B. 
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LXXIII. 2. Festschrift fiir O. Seeck. 


P. E. Sonnenburg, de Catulli Phaselo. The poem is an imitation of some Greek 
epigram: ‘ hospites’ means ‘visitors, tourists.’ The speaker is a Cicerone. The 
poem has nothing to do with Catullus himself. H. Schone, Vevschiedenes. Notes on 
text of Hippocrates, Ox. Pap. 1364, Plato, Galen, etc. P. Cauer, Tevminologisches 
zu Platon und Anistoteles. Interesting discussion of use of words pipyows and dpos. 
K. Miinscher, Kvitisches zum Panegyrikus des jiingeyen Plinius. Includes discussion of 
Pliny’s clausulae. A.v. Salis, Die Brauthkrone. Evidence from art for crowning of bride 
or girl who died unmarried. O. Hoffmann, Latina. Philological notes on praedium, 
the formation of the imperfect indicative. L.Radermacher, Christus unter den Schvift- 
gelehyten. Contrasts account in St. Luke with other ancient stories with similar 
motive. Includes discussion of three days, three times, etc.,as convention in Plautus 
and Herodotus, and twelve as round number, K. Witte, Das achte Gedicht der 
Theokvitischen Sammlung. Scheme of stanzas: vers. 57-60 belong to Daphnis; four 
lines have dropped out. 


LXXIII. 3. 


W. Kroll, Quéntilianstudien. Interesting discussion of IX. 4, XI. 1, XI. 3. 
E. Preuner, Aus H.N. Ulvich’s Nachlass. Readings, etc., of inscriptions in J.G. IV.- 
XII. O. Hense, Zu Antipatros von Tarsos. On text of fragments of A. The two 
passages on Marriage in Stobaeus cited as Antipater are by A. of Tarsos, not of Tyre. 
Th. Birt, Eine Siegesinschvift und geogvaphische Karte des Tuditanus. New recon- 
struction of C.J.L. 1.2 652: adds reconstruction of oracle in Livy V. 16. 9. 
H. Kallenberg, Bausteine fity cine histovische Grammatik dev gviechischen Sprache (con- 
tinued). Treats of forms of dvo from earliest to Byzantine times. U. Hoefer, Zu 
alten Geogvaphen. Notes on Mela, Ps.-Scymnus, Agatharchides. C. Clemens, Zu 
Firmicius Maternus. Explains passages in De errove profanarum veligionum. MISZELLEN: 
H. Kallenberg, Kleine Interpolationen bet Dionys. von Halikarnass. Notes on text of 
Dion. Antig. A. Debrunner, Zum Gesetz von Gortyn. New explanation of vers. 1-9 
of Laws of Gortyn (C. — Bechtel 4991). E. Frankel, Zuv Form der aivot, 


Revue de Philologie. XLVI. 1. 1922. 


P, Cloché, Le Tvatté Atheno-Thrace de 357. This treaty was not the result of a 
military success, but a mere compromise on the part of Athens. Athens was not 
enabled by it to penetrate the interior of Thrace, but only controlled the coast towns, 
and only these with the support of the three Thracian princes, whom she in turn 
engaged to support. M. Jeanneret, La Langue des Tablettes d’Exécration latines. 
Continued from his articles published in 1916 and 1917. On the gender of dies ; 
occideve and interficeve ; exive (‘to die’); ommis and totus; nec=non; parvum = paucum, 
and other points. A. Boulanger, Chronologie de la Vie du Rhéteuy Achus Avistide. 
G. Lafaye, Notes critiques et explicatives suv Catulle. Treats, among other passages, of 
17. 3 <avculis> for ac sulcis ; 17. 15 the ripening grapes were specially guarded (cf. 
C.G.L. 5. 582.8 Tugurium, casula quae a custodibus uinearum fit a tegendo); 25. 5 reads 
cum <luna uestiavios> ostendit oscitantes; 45. 6 in Libya Indiaque, que is disjunctive ; 
66. 59 read Hic dit uarvio ne solum in imine cae. Du is gen. of dius and qualifies caelt. 
tuen ibit is the remains of an interlinear note wel diw. A. Humpers, Le Duel chez 
Menandve. On the use of the dual in writers of the New Comedy. Reviews: 
W. J. Evans, Adlitteratio latina. Unfavourable. H. D, Naylor, Horace, Odes and 
Epodes, a Study in Poetic Word-ovdev. The treatment is dogmatic and unconvincing, 


was, 3. 1922. 


L. Havet, Notes critiques suv Eschyle. A discussion of passages in the Septem 
and Supplices. W. M. Calder, Inscriptions grecques métviques médites d’Asie Mineure. 
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The inscriptions are from Phrygia, Galatia, Lycaonia, Isauria. A second article 
contains two Byzantine inscriptions from Antioch in Pisidia. G. Ramain, Catulle suv 
la Signification et la Composition du Poéme 64. Holds (with Shadworth Hodgson) that 
the central idea is the praise of conjugal love. The poem is possibly an attempt to 
translate a picture into poetry. In the picture the centre-piece would be the legend 
of Ariadne, while the episodes of the marriage of Peleus and Thetis were disposed in 
medallions round the border. L. Havet in Callimachus’ epigram on Eetion would 
read dvdpi <7O> imme’. J. Carcopino, Vergiliana I.: A propos de Catalepton. The 
epigrams are not by Virgil, but belong to the close of the first century of the empire. 
The title Catalepion =BiBdos xatadnrrov, i.e. pieces found among V.’s papers. 


LANGUAGE. 


Glotta. XI. 3/4. 1921. 


H. Blase continues his examination of the Latin subjunctive. G. N. Hatzidakis 
writes on aBéArepos =aBeArdrepos from aBedros, Capsvw and Kovebw, E, Kieckers gives 
examples of ére vecttativum in popular speech. M. Leumann discusses the etymology 
of anxicia, fustibalus, miscellus. P,. Kretschmer explains “Apys as ‘the god who harms, 
punishes, avenges,’ especially when an oath has been broken. F. Vollmer maintains 
that ésse ést (edo) are solely due to the theories of grammarians, who wished to insist 
on the difference between the similar forms of swm and edo. M.Hammarstrém seeks 
to provide an Etruscan origin for several Greek words, borrowed from the pre-Greek 
inhabitants of the Aegean, themselves a branch of the Etruscan race. P. Kretschmer 
adds an article in support of Hammarstrém’s contention, with numerous examples. 


AAR ess 1922; 


E. Schwyzer offers new explanations of obscure Greek words, especially those 
of the epic period. K. Kunst traces the history of the genitive absolute from Homer 
to the Old Comedy. P. Kretschmer continues his study of mythical names. 
Rk. Wimmerer defends the old explanation of 6 dpros 6 érudews as ‘daily bread.’ 
G. Wolterstorff maintains that the originally feminine word dies became masculine 
at an early date in the literary language irrespective of its meaning, but was retained 
as feminine in the spoken language. 


Mémoires de la Societé de Linguistique de Paris. XXII. fasc. 6 (1922). 


Prince N. Troubetzkoy argues that the Slavonic neuter u- stems once had 
a final -¢ in the nom. and acc. sing., e.g. byéme must come from *bheympt, not from 
*bhermy, which would have yielded brémi (cf. acc. sing. materi). Meillet adds a note 
on the Greek nouns in -ya. The genitive plural in -dn implied in Irish fer (<wirén), 
and Slavonic zltki, slovesti, is to be seen also, according to Meillet, in Old Prussian 
gvikan, swintan, and in Umbrian pihaclo, Atiersio, peracnio, fratrom, evo, the other ending 
-Om appearing in Umbrian as -wm (pvacatarum), Meillet emphasizes the fact that the 
Attic declension of #- stems (gen. sing. -ews from -yos) is due to a specifically Attic 
generalization starting from wéA:s réXnos, in which the 7 originated in the locative 
(roAni). Homeric wép0a. is explained by Meillet as arising by haplology from 
wépOeoGar; Notes suv la Formation du Latin classique, by J. Marouzeau (continued from 
XXII., pp. 174 sqq.). 
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JULY AND OCTOBER, 1928. 


Peewee > ACCOUNT OF THE HISTORICAL 
ORIGIN OF THE THEORY OF IDEAS. 


Wat the influences were which led to the development and formulation 
of the so-called Theory of Ideas, usually associated with the name of Plato, is 
a question of perennial interest. And the interest has been increased by the 
vigorous controversy that, during the last ten years, has been conducted round 
the question of the exact part played by Socrates in the development of this 
theory. All the available evidence on the question is accessible and familiar 
to students of Greek thought, and has been worked over many times. But as 
there is still no unanimity among scholars as to its true interpretation, it may 
be worth while to go over the ground once more, even if the only result is to 
confirm some view which has already been put forward and disputed. 

The evidence of Aristotle in this connexion stands in a special position, 
because, whatever we may think of his value as a witness, he is the only 
writer of any importance who gives us what sets out to be a definite and con- 
tinuous historical account of the development of thought on this and similar 
questions. No one has suggested or could suggest of Aristotle what could be 
and has been suggested, for instance, of Plato, that his account was not even 
intended to be historically accurate. There is, also, very little dispute about 
the main sources of Aristotle’s information. No doubt he had access to any 
philosophical writings that were published and accessible at Athens. But it is 
agreed that the main body of his information on the subject under discussion 
must have cometo him from Plato, who undoubtedly held a ‘ Theory of Ideas,’ 
whether he originated it or no. It must be insisted, on the other hand, that 
information derived from Plato is not the same thing as information derived 
from the Platonic dialogues. This is, of course, recognized when Aristotle 
ascribes statements to Plato which cannot be found in any of the dialogues. 
But when he is speaking of the influence of earlier thinkers on Plato, and par- 
ticularly when it is a question of the influence of Socrates, it seems to be 
- assumed by some writers, notably Professor Burnet and Professor Taylor, that 
his statements must be either pure conjecture or derived from the Platonic 
dialogues (see e.g. Taylor, Varia Socratica, p. 54; Burnet, edition of the 
Phaedo, p. xxiv, Greek Philosophy, p. 313 and elsewhere). There seems, how- 
ever, to be no ground for this assumption. Indeed it is very unlikely to 
be true. In his twenty years’ association with Plato Aristotle must have had 
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constant personal intercourse with him and with others who knew him. It is 
really impossible to suppose that Aristotle would be reduced to mere conjecture 
or to a reading of Plato’s published works when he wanted to know anything 
about him. At least for twenty years of his life he had far more direct and 
certain sources of information than that. 

On the other hand, Aristotle’s defects as a witness are generally recog- 
nized. With all his ability he had curious ‘ blind spots’ in his mind, particu- 
larly when it was a question of any mathematical theory. His historical 
sketches are never undertaken for their own sake, but as a preliminary to the 
development of some positive view of his own, and in consequence he only 
treats those sides of other theories which have some bearing on what he is 
going to discuss. He is always, of course, anxious to show that his own 
philosophy is the final consummation of previous lines of thought; and this 
object does not help him either to understand or to explain the full meaning of 
these earlier theories. So that it is generally agreed that care must be taken 
to distinguish between his definite historical statements and his often very 
doubtful conjectures and interpretations. Unfortunately there is by no means 
the same agreement about which of his statements belong to one class and 
which to the other. 

With these preliminary considerations, let us consider the passages in the 
Metaphysics which may throw some light on our problem. There is little or 
nothing of value in this connexion in the other works of Aristotle. 

Indeed, in the Metaphysics itself the directly relevant passages are fewer 
than we might have hoped. The criticisms of the Ideas with which the book 


abounds are directed towards the theory in its developed form as Aristotle. 


knew it, and have little or nothing to say about its origins. Further, it is 


clear from many passages that these criticisms are directed against more than — 


one person, and that the theory had been developed in different directions. 
We hear of (ggob 22) ‘certain people’ who followed the theories about Ideas 
and came into conflict with their original principles. We hear further of 
definite differences of opinion on certain points among ‘those who say there 
are Ideas’ (e.g. 1036b 14). And the curious use of the first person plural in 
certain passages seems to admit of no explanation except that usually given, 
that Aristotle is for the moment identifying himself with the Platonic school, 
so that the criticism in these passages must be taken to be directed against the 
disciples of Plato as much as against Plato himself. It would not, then, be 
safe to take any of the statements made about the Theory of Ideas as certain 
evidence of what Plato himself said, except when he is expressly mentioned by 
name. 

The first passage in which the Ideas are mentioned is also the first passage 


in which Plato is mentioned by name. That is, of course, in the well-known ~ 


historical account, beginning at 987a 29. The passage is too long and too 
familiar to quote im extenso. But we may note the chief points of interest in 
it. And, first of all, the fact that the first and only mention of the Forms in 
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the definitely historical account associates them with the name of Plato. We 
may also note that Plato’s theory of the relations between the ei and the 
aic@nra is expressed in words at least reminiscent of those put in the mouth of 
Socrates in the dialogues, particularly in the use of the word péOefis in this 
connexion, which Aristotle expressly declares to be a novelty introduced by 
Plato. Further, a special feature of Plato’s view is declared to be 7) rap eidav 
eicaywyn. Burnet (Greck Philosophy, p. 316) declares that this phrase does not 
necessarily imply that Plato first invented the theory. This seems very 
doubtful. In any sense of the word eicaywy7 it would seem to imply bringing 
something in that was not there before.’ But even if that were not so, in its 
context it clearly has that implication. It is mentioned in the same sentence 
with the ?é:a* of Plato’s philosophy as contrasted with that of the Pytha- 
goreans, and in the description of how Plato came to ‘ bring in’ the eiéy he is 
expressly contrasted with ot apdtepos. 

We come now to the direct statements about the relations of this theory 
of Plato to earlier thinkers. The first statement is fairly definite. The 
mpaypateta of Plato followed in most respects the Pythagorean philosophy, 
but with certain iéva. It is difficult to say how far adxoXovGodca implies that it 
was definitely learnt by Plato from the Pythagoreans, but it no doubt implies 
a little more than mere independent agreement. On the other hand, it clearly 
does not mean that Plato began as a follower of the Pythagoreans, and 
subsequently diverged from them through the influence of other thinkers. The 
first influence to which he was subjected in his youth was that of the Hera- 
cliteans through Cratylus. He adopted their view of the nature of aic@nrTa, 
and as a consequence of this (é« véov te yap x.t.X.) the philosophy he subse- 
quently developed differed in important respects from that of the Pythagoreans. 
Burnet speaks of this account of the influence of Cratylus as a mere conjecture 
of Aristotle.* JI cannot see why. It reads like a definite statement of 
established historical fact, and, if Plato totepov ottws tréXaBev, one which 
must have been within Aristotle’s own experience. 
learnt of it from Plato. 

We come then to the well-known statement about the influence of 
Socrates. It is not clear what Burnet means (Greek Philosophy, p. 315) by 
saying that here Aristotle ‘means’ the Socrates of the Phaedo.* If taken 


In any case, he could have 


1 Thus in the passage in the Ethics (Eth. Nic, 
1096a 13) 7d Pidous dvdpas eloayayeiv 7rd eidy, the 
verb would imply here not that they invented the 
elSn, but that they were the first to bring them 
into the consideration of the good. It is worth 
noticing that Aristotle could hardly have spoken 
of Socrates or the Pythagoreans as ¢idous dvdpas. 

2 Note Alexander’s gloss in the first sentence 
of this chapter: dv ldlwyv év fv avtoi cai rd Tepl 
tov lear. 

3 There is a most curious suggestion of Pro- 
fessor Burnet’s (Greek Philosophy, p. 242, n. 1) 
that this is Aristotle’s inference from the Cratylus 
and the Theaetetus. But it is surely obvious that 


if Aristotle believed in the historical character of 
Plato’s portrait of Socrates, he could not infer 
anything about Plato from his representation of 
Socrates. 

4 I suppose if the meaning of rd 70:xd and ris 
&Ans pUcews is interpreted in a sufficiently ‘ Pick- 
wickian’ sense the statements in the passage 
could just be made to fit in with the picture of 
Socrates in the Phaedo. But it is interesting to 
note that the reference to rhy év rots Adyous oxéyu, 
on which Burnet relies for his identification, is 
made by Aristotle when speaking of Plato, not 
of Socrates, 
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literally this would make nonsense of the passage, which can only be read as 
an attempt to sum up the general influence of Socrates, the historical personage, 
on Plato. Anyhow, the important point is that Socrates was the first person 
to think seriously about definitions, though only in the realm of ta 7O0xd. 
Plato took him as a teacher (presumably, as Alexander interprets, in the matter 
of the importance of definitions), but thought that definition was only possible 
of non-sensible objects because of the ever-changing character of sensible 
objects. The passage certainly suggests that this was an addition of Plato’s, 
and that Socrates did apply his definitions to sensible objects, or, at any rate, 
did not take explicitly the view that they could not be so applied. These 
non-sensible objects of definition were called idéa: by Plato, mrpoonyopeuce 
implying, if anything, that it was Plato who applied this name to them first.? 
The next passage adds considerably both to information about the theory 
and to the difficulty of interpretation. The e/éy themselves appear as some- 
thing composite made up of croyeia. Taking this passage in combination 
with 988a 10-13, we are presented with a relation between the elements of the 
edn exactly analogous to the relation between the e#é7 and the matter of which 
the particulars are made. We need not yet discuss exactly what is meant by 
the One and the Indefinite Dyad. But what is of immediate importance is 
the statement of the chief points which distinguished Plato’s theory from that 
of the Pythagoreans. These are firstly the substitution of a dyad for the 
indefinite general concept of 76 drecpov. The next point refers to the position 
of the numbers. Plato agreed very closely with the Pythagoreans 70 Tovs 
dpiO nods aittous elvas tots dAXows THs ovctas. This is the first passage (excepting 
the doubtful reading of rods apu@uovs two lines above) in which Aristotle speaks 
of the numbers in exactly the same terms as the e/Sy, and we shall have to 
consider the significance of this directly. But, he goes on, Plato disagreed 
with the Pythagoreans:in making the numbers rapa Tad aic@nrd, whereas 
‘they say that the things themselves are numbers, and do not put Ta pa6n- 
patixa between them.’ peta&d rovTwy could only with difficulty be interpreted 


to mean anything but ‘between the things themselves and the numbers.’ — 


Otherwise the introduction of this last clause as part of the contrast of the 
Pythagorean view with Plato’s putting of the numbers beyond 1a aicOnrd 
would make it tempting to interpret rods dpsOuods in the first part of the 
sentence as referring to the mathematical numbers. Aristotle certainly is not 
always careful to make it clear when he is referring to the mathematical 
and when to the ideal numbers, as witness the difficult passage in Eth 
Nic. 1096a 19. 

The next sentence is perhaps more immediately germane to our purpose, 
for it professes to give an explanation of these special features in Plato’s 
philosophy. The chief point here is the reference to the investigation év tots 

1 This sense of the word seems tobeimplied  éydpicar, kal rd rovadra tov bvrwy lidas mpornyéd- 


even more definitely in 1078b 31, where he says _pevoav. 
of those who first said there were Ideas oi 3’ 


ee yg OO 
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Aéyous, which led to his making the One and the numbers wrapa ra wpdyyara, 
and to his introduction of the e/én. These are definitely spoken of as two 
separate contributions of Plato’s. } 

The whole question of the meaning of this identification of the e/Sy with 
the numbers needs, and has received, far more discussion than could possibly 
be given to it here. But some interesting points may be noticed. Aristotle 
never says in so many words that Plato identified the e/§y with the numbers. 
In this passage, in which alone Plato is mentioned by name, we find only that 
he speaks of the numbers in the same terms and in the same connexion as he 
speaks of the e/dn. It is worth while considering, however, how far these and 
similar passages can be explained on the view, about which there is no doubt, 
that Plato held numbers to be among the eién, and perhaps the most important 
group of them, without necessarily identifying them absolutely. Further, a 
good many of the criticisms of the Ideas do not speak of them in terms which 
necessarily imply that they are numbers at all. Indeed, certain passages are 
difficult to fit in with that identification, as, for instance, 997b 6 TO pdvas pev 
cival twas pices Tapa Tas év TH ovpave, Ta’Tas dé Tas avTas ddvat Tois 
aicO@nrois mrnv Ott Ta pev aidia TA O€ POapTa. adTd yap dvOpwrov dacw eivat 
kal immov Kal vyieav, arAdAo 8 ovddv «.t.4~ The same idea appears e.g. 
1059a 10-15. 

On the other hand, we can hardly doubt that in some sense Plato thought 
that the e/67 were numbers. Aristotle in numerous passages says that ‘ those 
who say that there are Ideas’ think that they are numbers. And in the 
absence of express qualification this must surely be taken to refer to all who 
believe in the existence of ¢/éy. 

But these considerations do suggest caution in accepting a view which 
would make Plato identify the eiéy absolutely with the numbers, so that their 
nature was completely exhausted by their numerical character. 

There is no further passage where Plato is mentioned by name which will 
help us much in this investigation. But there is a passage, 1078b 7-32, of 
great importance, which has given rise to considerable discussion, where he 
speaks of of mp@tot Tas idéas Pyjoavtes eivar. I will summarize it, quoting in 
full the crucial passages. After he has finished a discussion of the nature of 
Ta pabnpartexd, Aristotle goes on mepi dé trav ded TPaToOV avTHY THY KATA THY 
idéav So€av émicxerrtéov, undey cuvarrovtas mpos THY TOV apiOuav dvow, GAr’ 
as vmédaBov é& apxfs of mpaTor Tas idéas pyjoavtes eivat. He then goes on to 
speak of the philosophical antecedents of these persons in almost exactly the 
same terms as he speaks of Plato’s in the previous passage. ‘That is, they 
were led to this conclusion by (1) a consideration of the Heraclitean doctrine 
of the flux and the consequent impossibility of true knowledge of material 
things, and (2) the influence of Socrates, who was the first person to try to 
get definitions which he looked for in the ethical matters in which he was 
interested. There is a little more detail than we found in the earlier passage 
about the exact contribution of Socrates, which is described as twofold, rods 
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T’ €maxtiKods oyous Kal TO opitecOar KaOdrov. And it ends up, dAXr’ o pep 
Lwxparns Ta Kabdrov ob YwpicTa érroler obd8 Tods optapovs + of & éywpicav, Kal 
Ta TovadTa Tay dvTwr idéas Tpoonydpevear. 

We proceed then to consider the difficulties which have been raised with 
regard to the interpretation of this passage. Some writers (e.g. Taylor, Varia 
Socratica, pp. 69, 70) take the words pndév cvvdrrovtas Tpos THY TOV apLOuav 
pvow to mean that those who first said that there were Ideas are definitely 
distinguished from those who said that the Ideas are numbers. And, as a 
result of this, both Taylor and Burnet deny that this passage can refer to 
Plato. This, however, seems to read more into the statement than it will 
bear. It is just possible, in view of the context of this passage, especially the 
plan of the discussion as laid down in 1076a 17-29, that the ap.Ouot here are 
the mathematical numbers which have just been discussed, and that the 
contrast, so far as there is one, is with those referred to at the beginning of this 
book who identified the Ideas with the objects of mathematics. Even, how- 
ever, if this is not so, the passage still falls far short of the interpretation under 
discussion, It implies no more than that the originators of the theory of 
Ideas did not at first (é& épx4s) connect up this theory with the question of the 
nature of numbers. And if we take the following sentences to be a further 
explanation of this point, as is natural, we see that what it means is that the 
original considerations which led to the genesis of the theory did not necessitate 
an identification of the Ideas with the numbers. We may note that this is 
true of Plato and the Academy. Both here and in Book A Aristotle gives 
some account of the ways xa’ ods Seixvupev btu &ore Ta ely. Certainly none 
of these arguments necessitates the identification of the Ideas with numbers 
nor connects them in any way. And we have seen that the same is true of 
many of the arguments that he brings against the theory. The most that 
we can say is asserted in the present passage is that the question of the 
existence of the e/én is distinct from the question of their relation with 
numbers. There is no distinction drawn between the persons who raised these 
questions. 

This interpretation is that of the ancient commentators. The Pseudo- 
Alexander in the commentary on Book M, identifies of Tp@tot in 1078b 11 
with Plato, and of 6é in 1078b 31 with of wep) IINdtwva. He also incident- 
ally remarks that 6 8 Lwxparns idéas uev eivae ove dreyev. But the paraphrase 
of the first passage, 1078b 9-12, is worth quoting in full, because it confirms 
so definitely all the points made above. xa} ée) 6 Idrov apiOmors eldnttxovds 
exdrer tas idéas érdpevos trois [vOayopelos, mpdrepov, dnciv, was idtas avtas 
eEerdowpev px cuvdrtovtes nde peuvnuévor phd’ dros avanoylopevos ete eioly 
apO pol Ta edn elite Kal uj, GAN eis adtiv thy evvoray averOdvtes Kab? jy idéas 
elvas UT éXa Bev [note the singular], éruoxerréov ef Suvardv elvar idéas. He 
thus makes it clear that, in his view, Plato first was led by certain arguments 
to believe in the existence of the Ideas, and then by the influence of the Pytha- 


goreans to identify them with the numbers. Aristotle wishes to treat of the — 
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first arguments, without bringing in the question of the identification of the 
Ideas with the numbers, which is a point for separate consideration. 

If this is correct it is clear that the chief, if not the only, difficulty in the 
way of identifying of mp@tou «.7.d. with Plato disappears. But even without 
that the difficulty in the way of identifying them with anyone else would be 
insuperable to any but the most determined controversialists. Professor 
Burnet admits ‘that things are said of them which are said of Plato in A 6,’ 
but thinks that ‘in both cases Aristotle is thinking primarily of the eidav pirou 
in the Phaedo (? Sophist).’ Why, when Aristotle talks of Plato in the earlier 
passage, he should be thinking ‘primarily’ of someone else, must remain a 
mystery. And surely to say that ‘things are said’ about both is rather an 
understatement of the fact that precisely the same intellectual history is 
asserted in the two cases. of mp@tou x.T.r. are certainly later than Socrates, 
because we are told that no one before Socrates considered seriously the 
question of definition. So that we should have to suppose that besides Plato 
there were other unnamed people who accepted the Heraclitean doctrine of 
sensible things, were influenced by Socrates’ interest in definitions in the realm 
of morals, and by exactly the same processes of thought arrived independently 
at the conclusion that there must be érépas dices rapa Tas aicOntas pevovcas, 
and independently gave these the name of Ideas. The supposition is really 
incredible. Of course there may have been fellow-workers of Plato with whom 
he co-operated in the original production of the theory. But there is no 
evidence of this; the use of the plural (of wp@tot) proves nothing in Aristotle. 
And the resemblance of this passage to that in the First Book is much too 
close to admit of doubt that it is Plato with whom the whole of the develop- 
ment of this theory is primarily identified. 

This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that Aristotle himself or his 
editors attached as a criticism of the people mentioned here a passage which is 
verbally the same as that in which he criticizes the theories of the Academy in 
the First Book. If this is intentional and justified,? it incidentally entirely 
destroys the possibility of the identification of of mp@tot x.7.r. with the eidav 
giror of the Sophist, first suggested by Professor Taylor (Varia Socratica, p. 81 
et seq.). This identification rests on the argument that of 6’ éywpicav in 
1078b 31 means that they denied any péGeEs or any connexion whatever 
between the e’5y and the particulars, which of course is asserted of the e/dav 
giro. But in the criticism repeated here from the First Book there are con- 
stant allusions to the pédefs of the particulars in the e75n. 


1 Syrianus does not help us much. He is 
chiefly occupied with a polemic against Aristotle 
for casting doubts upon the historical character 
of Plato’s representation of Socrates. It is a 
question which need not be discussed here 
whether his own viewson the subject are of any 
value. But he makes it quite clear that in his 
opinion Aristotle's account here is absolutely 
incompatible with the picture of Socrates given in 


the Platonic dialogues. 

2 The joining on certainly looks as if it were 
done intentionally. I see nothing improbable in 
the supposition that it is done by Aristotle him- 
self, The Metaphysics, as we have it, may well 
include more than one course of lectures; and 
Aristotle, as other lecturers have been known to 
do since, may have used over again a passage out 
of an earlier course. 
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The identification rests further on the idea that there is some difficulty 
and obscurity in Aristotle’s use of Xopifew or ywpicrdés. But a glance at the 
last passage which we have to consider will show that there is not really any 
very great difficulty on this point at all. In 1086a 31 Aristotle glances at 
the tpézros and the dropla of those who Say that there are Ideas. Here again 
we have the familiar statements about the influence of the Heraclitean theory of 
the nature of sensible objects, and of Socrates through his definitions, by which 
he set the theory going (éxivnoe). But the people under discussion are 
distinguished from Socrates because they made the Ideas xXepiotas while 
Socrates ov« éyapicev. And this process of making the Ideas separate is 
described more in detail as tojs aic@ntois ob tas abtas odolas érrotouvy, and 
again as thinking that 76 caOérov Tapa Ttavra eva te xa) érepov te elvat. It 
is thus clear that by ‘separating’ the Ideas from the sensible particulars 
Aristotle means simply any view that gives them any independent existence, 
that he describes and criticizes this view when contrasting it with that of 
Socrates in exactly the same way as he describes it when talking of Plato, and 
when talking of ‘those who first said that there are Ideas,’ and finally that he 
describes it with a phrase almost identical with one put into the mouth of the 
Platonic Socrates (cf. Phaedo 74a II, mapa tatta mdyra [various sensible 
objects previously enumerated] érepév 11, adtd 1d icov:). 

We are now in a position to summarize our results. It seems to me clear 
that a candid reading of Aristotle’s statements can leave not a shadow of doubt 
that he knew nothing of any Theory of Ideas which originated independently 
of Plato, and that he regarded Plato as probably entirely, certainly mainly, 
responsible for the invention or discovery of the theory. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the evidence, so far as it is worth anything, of the doxographers 
whose information comes down from Theophrastus. Only once do they 
associate any school or person with the Ideas,! except Plato. Stobaeus 
defines ida as otcia dcdparos, self-subsistent, but the cause of anything being 
what it is, as that which gives form to matter and so on (Diels Doxographi 
Graect, pp. 308, 309). And he then goes on to say that Pythagoras ra Aeyopeva 
eidn Kal Tas idéas ev rois aprOpois Kab rats dpyovlas adtdv Ka) Tots KaNoupévors 
yewperpixots ériPeto axdpicta tdv cwudtov. This does not appear in any of 
the other doxographies, which always associate the Ideas with Plato. And 
coming where it does, after the definition, it probably refers merely to the 
function of the eZ&n, i.e. they found ‘ that which gives form to matter, etc.,’ in 
the numbers. In any case it is an unimportant exception to our general rule. 

If so much is granted we have next to ask what Aristotle thought about 
the influences which led Plato to the formation of this theory. On the face of 
it his account reads fairly simply. But a great many difficulties have been 


1 With the ideas in the sense defined as ovciae though he must have known this, and is con- 
dowuaro.. Theophrastus knew, of course, that —stantly speaking of Democritus, never, so far as 
Democritus called his atoms eldn or idéa (cf. Ihave found, uses the word eldos or (déa in con- 
Diels Dox, Gr., p. 514). But they were not nection with the atoms, 
incorporeal essences. It is curious that Aristotle, 
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discovered in it by the ingenuity of modern scholars, some of which, however, 
appear to arise rather from a wish to prove or disprove a particular theory than 
from an examination of the text. 

The part ascribed to Cratylus and the Heracliteans is fairly clear. The 
words of Aristotle would rather suggest that the teaching of Cratylus was ‘the 
first philosophic influence to which Plato was subjected. Later biographers 
(e.g. Diog. Laert. III. i. 6) say that he studied with Cratylus after the death of 
Socrates. As, however, they also assert that he left Athens for Megara imme- 
diately after the death of Socrates, this seems unlikely. In any case the point 
is a trivial one. It is probable that he was in contact with them both at the 
same period. At any rate, it is clear that Aristotle considered the acceptance 
of the Heraclitean doctrine of the perpetual flux as applied to sensible objects 
to be one of the first steps in the development of Plato’s philosophy. 

When we come to the influence of Socrates, however, the meaning of 
Aristotle’s account has been the occasion of much dispute. The statements 
themselves are fairly definite. Socrates was mainly interested in questions of 
conduct, and he was the first person, in this connection at any rate, to think 
seriously about definitions. But he did not separate the universal definition 
from the particulars. There is the further passage where he asserts that the 
two things that could be fairly ascribed to Socrates are of éwaxtixol Adyou Kal 
To opitecPar KkaOorov. There are difficulties in the interpretation of the 
émakTtKol Aoyou, Not so much in the meaning of the words themselves as in the 
suggestion which the use of the word dzrodoin seems to make, that Socrates was 
the first person who invented them or brought them intouse. But I do not think 
it necessary to discuss these difficulties here, because it seems to me that this 
passage is clearly a parenthesis and has little or no bearing on the main line 
of.argument. He never again mentions the use of évaxtixol Aoyou as having 
any particular importance as a factor influencing Plato in the formation of the 
Theory of Ideas, whereas 76 opifec at xaforov is constantly brought in in this 
connexion. A careful reading of Aristotle’s words seems, then, to confirm the 
conclusion of Professor Taylor (Varia Socratica, p. 81) that there are no 
grounds for connecting the mention of éraxtixol Noyou with the statement that 
Socrates did not separate the universals from the particulars. 

The other statements, however, admit of a much simpler explanation than 
either Professor Taylor or some of those whom he criticizes gives to them. 
Socrates appears as the apostle of clear thinking. When people talked vaguely 
about justice or piety or courage, and discussed whether this or that action 
was just or brave, he brought them down to the point by asking, What do you 
mean by these terms? He refused to accept a particular instance or an 
enumeration of particular instances as an answer to his question; but an 
inadequate definition was at once brought to the test by the production of a 
particular instance to which it clearly would not apply. He did not, however, 
separate the universal property which he was trying to define from the 
particulars. There is no reason and no justification for taking this to mean 
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that Socrates considered the question whether the universals had an indepen- 
dent existence apart from and beyond the particulars, and decided that they 
had not. Nor is there the slightest ground for ascribing a conceptualist theory 
of universals to Socrates. That would indeed be, as Professor Burnet (Greek 
Philosophy, p. 317) points out, an anachronism. The natural interpretation of 
the statement is that Socrates did not raise the question at all. Plato did 
raise it, thus taking the question a step further forward. But Aristotle states 
almost in so many words that Plato was led to raise the question and to 
answer it in the way he did owing to the difficulty that he found in squaring 
his Heraclitean view with the possibility of universal definition. It was 
Cratylus rather than Socrates who drove him to ascribe an independent 
existence to his eidy. 

This interpretation in no wise depreciates the services of Socrates to 
thought. To have started people on this line of thinking would be sufficient 
service in itself, even if the problem had never been taken further. As a 
matter of fact, it simply ascribes to him the procedure that we most of us 
follow when we are trying to think clearly in moral or political questions. 
When Mill discusses the meaning of Liberty or Justice he does not raise any 
question about the kind of existence that the metaphysician would ascribe to 
these universal terms. But the fact that he does not do this in no wise 
detracts from the value of his discussion. And the same would apply to many 
writers on ethical and political questions. It would apply, indeed, to the 
Platonic Socrates himself as he is represented in the dialogues usually 
considered to be specially Socratic. They show, at least, that Plato thought 
it perfectly possible to raise and discuss those questions without necessarily 
considering the further philosophical problems which they suggested to 
him. 

We come now to the question of the relation of Plato’s philosophy to that 
of the Pythagoreans. Aristotle says that for the most part Plato’s theories 
followed theirs. It would be a mistake, however, to exaggerate the extent of 
the identity of view that this implies. The historical account in which this 
statement occurs is primarily concerned with the question how far earlier 
thinkers had anticipated Aristotle in his doctrine of the Four Causes. And it 
is from this point of view that he finds such close resemblance between Plato 
and the Pythagoreans. In 987b 22-35 he summarizes the resemblances and 
differences between the two, and the differences are certainly as important 
as the resemblances. Further, he never (except on one incidental point in 
1036b 18) associates the Pythagoreans with the believers in the e/éy in the 
criticisms which he brings against the latter. He tends rather to distinguish 
them expressly (e.g. gg0a 33, 1083b 8), and in general he treats the two as 
maintaining different and separate theories. 

But the more important point for our particular investigation is the 
influence that he supposed the Pythagoreans to have had on the original 
formation of the theory. It was suggested above that the words ta pév 7roAAa 
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TovTos axodovOodca' did not necessarily mean that Plato’s theory originated 
as a form of Pythagoreanism and subsequently diverged from it on certain 
points. But in view of the whole account we can say more than this, for 
Aristotle expressly states more than once that the influences which led to the 
original formation of the theory were those of Socrates (whom he never 
associates, even by a hint, with the Pythagoreans) and Cratylus. The theory 
in its developed form he regards as resembling Pythagoreanism in many 
respects. But so far as this is due to the direct influence of the Pythagoreans, 
that influence must have been brought to bear at a date subsequent to the 
original formation of the theory. This, at any rate, is the natural conclusion 
from Aristotle’s words. 

What, then, are we to make of the relation of the theory to that of the 
Pythagoreans, of the Ideas as numbers, of the analysis of the Ideas into their 
ototyeia? It would be impossible to deal with these questions in detail here, 
and we are only concerned with them so far as they throw a light on the 
question of the origins of the theory. But we are at least in a position to 
answer the question whether Aristotle knew of an earlier or a later theory of 
Ideas, and whether we are to regard the belief that the Ideas were numbers 
merely, in Professor Burnet’s words, as ‘a senile aberration’ of Plato’s. It is 
clear that Aristotle knows nothing of a definite change in Plato’s views in the 
sense that he adopted one view at one time, and subsequently came to believe 
that this was wrong and suhstituted a different view for it. On the other 
hand, the account, as here interpreted, does strongly suggest that he knew 
something about developments in the view, that Plato raised and answered 
certain further questions beyond the views that he first arrived at. Indeed, we 
should hardly need an Aristotle to tell us this. It would indeed be strange if 
this or any other theory sprang at one moment full-armed from the head of its 
creator, leaving no further problems which could be raised about it. We are 
almost bound to believe that the theory developed, that further questions were 
asked and answered about it as time went on. But this, of course, is a very 
different thing from believing that the theory changed and that definite parts 
of it were ever abandoned as false. 

The development that we should suppose to have taken place in the theory 
might be compared to the developments in the atomic theory of modern times, 
in which the atom as originally posited was subsequently discovered to have 
an internal structure of its own, which could be analyzed into its different 
elements. Plato was first led to posit the e’é7 as independent existences by 
the considerations suggested by Aristotle. At this stage they would not 
necessarily be regarded as numbers, though there would be nothing said about 
them incompatible with this view. He simply had not carried the analysis 
any further. As his thought developed—very likely under Pythagorean 
influences—he began to consider this problem, and to arrive at the conclusion 


1 See the passage in the Poetics (1449b 10) and does not necessarily imply succession in time, 
Bywater’s note on it for evidence that dxodovOetv 
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that the e/é had a structure of their own which could be analyzed into its 
atotxeia. These elements are the One and the Indefinite Dyad, and that 
analysis at once gives the e/éy a numerical character, and makes it intelligible 
why they should be spoken about as numbers. That is not, of course, all that 
there is to be said about the identification of the «(én with numbers. But it is 
sufficient for the purposes of the present investigation. 

If the foregoing arguments are sound, Aristotle’s account appears as 
consistent and intelligible, and it must be taken as serious and important 
evidence in any consideration of the question. The great question remains of 
the bearing of this evidence on the interpretation of our other sources of infor- 
mation, Plato in particular. No one would claim that Aristotle is an infallible 
witness ; and certainly, if his evidence seemed in contradiction to an explicit 
statement of Plato's, we should have to reject it or interpret it in a sense which 
would bring it in accord with this other evidence. But when the interpretation 
of Plato’s statements is difficult or disputed, it does not seem an excessive 
claim to make that that interpretation should be adopted which is in closest 
accord with the natural meaning of Aristotle’s words. 

I should not pretend to claim any particular novelty for any of the above 
arguments. Indeed, it is probably impossible at this time of day to say 
anything absolutely novel on Platonic or Aristotelian questions. But as 
controversies on these questions are continually taking a slightly different form 
there would seem to be a place from time to time for a recapitulation of 
familiar evidence and old arguments. And that is the most that this paper 
can claim to have done. 


G. C. FIEexp. 
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THE MUSICAL SCALES OF PLATO’S REPUBLIC. 


I. 


THE object of this article is to discuss, defend, and supplement the only 
definite piece of evidence we possess which deals with the musical scales (or 
Harmoniai) referred to by Plato in the Republic (398D-399c). In this first 
section I shall consider the list of scales given by Aristides Quintilianus and 
suggest the source from which it is derived ; in the second part the employment 
of certain abnormal intervals will be established and elucidated ; and finally 
the evidence of the preceding sections will be reviewed from the standpoint of 
the Pythagorean musical theory. 

Aristides Quintilianus! is the only one of our authorities on Greek music 
to state precisely that such and such a sequence of intervals comprised this or 
that Harmonia. From p. 18 to p. 21 of his Iepi wovarefs he gives an account 
of those divisions of the tetrachord which the theory of Aristoxenus had 
classified under the names of Enharmonic, Chromatic, and Diatonic genera. 
Then suddenly he seems to have forgotten the genera, and proceeds (pp. 21-2): 

‘There are also other divisions of the tetrachord which the very oldest of 
the Greeks (o/ mdvu madaitator) used for the Harmoniai. Sometimes the 
Harmoniai filled up a whole octave ; in some cases they exceeded the six-tone 
scale, but often they were of lesser extent, for they did not always include all 
the notes. Wewill give the reason later. They constructed the Lydian scale 
by diesis, ditone, tone, diesis, diesis, ditone, diesis (and this was a complete 
scale). The Dorian they constructed by tone, diesis, diesis, ditone, tone, 
diesis, diesis, ditone (and this scale was a tone in excess of the octave). The 
Phrygian was tone, diesis, diesis, ditone, tone, diesis, diesis, tone. This scale 
also was a complete octave. The Ionian was constructed by diesis, diesis, 
ditone, a three-semitone interval, and a tone. This scale was a tone less than 
an octave. The Mixolydian was two successive dieses, a tone, a tone, diesis, 
diesis, and a three-tone interval. It was a complete scale. The so-called 
Syntonos Lydian was diesis, diesis, ditone, and an interval of three semitones. 
Thus the enharmonic diesis is to be heard in all these scales (Sleow Sé viv él 
TayT@Y akovoTéov THY evappoviov). For the sake of clearness a diagram of the 
scales is given below. It is of these scales that Plato (6 Oetos IIXdta@v) makes 
mention in the Republic, where he says that the Mixolydian and the Syntono- 
lydian are threnodic, and the Ionian and Lydian are convivial and too relaxed 
(Atay dvetpévas).’ 

1 That Aristides lived later than Cicero, whom Westphal, whose darling was Aristoxenus, per- 
he mentions, and may be later than Plotinus, versely calls him ‘ein gedankloser Compilator 


scarcely affects the value of his evidence, since aus friiheren Schriften sehr verschiedenen 
his book is a compilation from older writers. | Werthes.’ 
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The diagram referred to by Aristides is preserved in the MSS., and 
consists of the notation for the scales, and bears out fully the verbal account 
of the text. If we take the word diesis to mean a quarter-tone, we obtain the 
subjoined table: 


Lydian Rog. eh oe ee 
Dorian ne Wt Ce Me Ge 
Phrygian tf Fd ea ae 
Ionian pale: aamhe ee e pae 

Mixolydian... 4 fF or 2 Soe 
Syntonolydian fd 2 SB. 


Aristides makes a very definite and important claim for these remarkable 
scales. For they are indeed remarkable: in no other theoretical writer do we 
find such a series, and the extant fragments of Aristoxenus would not lead us 
to suppose that such musical phenomena ever existed in Greece. Hitherto 
investigators generally have either regarded them with distrust or have been 
bewildered by them. Laloy (A ,ristoxéne) is unusually courageous in suggesting 
that Aristides had access to pre-Aristoxenian works on music, but he has 


discreetly left the matter there, and has not traced out the full implications of - 


his view. Gevaert (Problémes Musicaux d’Aristote) would perhaps accept the 
passage of Aristides if he were permitted to alter the text. Macran (A7is- 
toxenus) takes the scales to be elementary attempts at theorizing about the 
Harmoniai, though such an opinion is inseparable from Macran’s own very 
mistaken theory of the Harmoniai. Monro (Modes) looked upon them as no 
better than impudent forgeries. All of these attitudes, however, would seem 
not only to be unfair to Aristides, but to hinder progress in the knowledge of 
early Greek music. The value of his evidence needs a reconsideration. 

(x) There are no solid a priori grounds for rejecting these scales. We 
may not like the look of them, and they may not satisfy our preconceived 
notions of what the Platonic Harmoniai ought to belike. Yet neither the size 
of the intervals nor their relations one with another need cause any comment. 
One has only to turn to Carl Engel’s National Music (pp. 24-80) to realize that 
a remarkable variety of ‘gapped’ scales and unfamiliar intervals is to be found 
in different parts of the world. 

(2) There is nothing vastly surprising in the manner in which Aristides 
has introduced this digression on the old Harmoniai. It arises from a state- 
ment that in the Harmoniai there were divisions of the tetrachord which were 
not found in the Aristoxenian theory of the genera. That particular point is 
not developed. Instead we have an account of the interval sequence of the 
Harmoniai, and at the end we are bidden to notice that in each of them the 
enharmonic diesis is to be heard; not a word is added concerning the structure 
of the tetrachords in these scales. Yet the inference from this ‘ wobbling ’ is 
not necessarily that the evidence of Aristides is untrustworthy. It is well 


within the range of possibility that Aristides found this digression in his 


authority, but we are not forced to press that point. Even if the blemish be 
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due to a lack of skill on the part of the unfortunate compiler it is perfectly 
explicable. Aristides, we may suppose, reached a point where his authority 
in a passing reference to the Harmoniai pointed out that their tetrachordal 
structure placed them outside the theory of the genera. Then remembering 
that elsewhere there was a fuller account of these Harmoniai, Aristides 
promptly inserted it without hiding the suture completely. 

(3) In the excerpt itself a promise is made to explain the reason of certain 
anomalies in the Harmoniai at a later stage; that promise is not kept. We 
may of course believe that the forger would draw attention to his roguery in 
this unskilful manner; yet we may equally well believe that Aristides’ authority 
promised an explanation, and actually did give one in a later part of his work, 
but that Aristides did not carry his quotation far enough. 

(4) Fortunately we are not dependent on general probabilities in discussing 
these scales ; we can put them to several tests: 

(a) Aristoxenus (quoted by Plutarch, Iepl povornijs, cap. 16, p. 1136p) 
tells us that Lamprocles of Athens, differing from his contemporaries, believed 
the ‘disjunctive tone’ of the Mixolydian to be at the top of the scale. If we 
enquire why it was left to Lamprocles (at the beginning of the fifth century 
B.C.) to decide this matter (which should have been obvious to everyone if the 
Mixolydian Harmonia had been exactly the same as the Aristoxenian ‘ octave- 
species ’ of the same name) the answer is to be found in the scales as given by 
Aristides. There we find that at the top of the Mixolydian there was a large 
interval of three whole tones. That large undivided interval obscured the true 
position of the ‘disjunctive tone,’ and Lamprocles was the first to decide (at 
least theoretically) how the large interval should be broken up. It was to be 
divided not into tone and ditone, but into a ditone followed by atone. With- 
out the Mixolydian scale of Aristides, however, this reference to Lamprocles 
would have been unintelligible. 

(0) The small fragment of the music to the Ovestes of Euripides which has 
been preserved is mutilated, but not so badly that we cannot discover the 
scale in which it is written. It is worthy of notice that the scale used in that 
fragment corresponds to the first six intervals of the Phrygian scale of 
Aristides and—this is the remarkable feature—to no other scale of which we 
have knowledge. 

_(c) Elsewhere* I have demonstrated in detail that there is a distinct 
correspondence between these scales and the Aristoxenian ‘ octave-species ’ 
(cidn Tod 61a racy). The octave-species of Aristoxenus were a well-balanced, 
homogeneous series of scales, but that they existed in this form ab initio is 
inherently improbable. The scales of Aristides, however, supply us with their 
earlier and less homogeneous shape before they had been subjected to the 
analysis of musical theorists such as Lamprocles and Aristoxenus. 

(5) We have thus far seen that the balance of probabilities is in favour of 
the authenticity of these scales, and that they are congruent with other data 


1 Journ, Hell, Studies, Vol. XL. (1920), p. 27. 
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which without them would lack explanation. We may go further now and 
enquire into the source whence Aristides obtained his list. 

(a) The mention of six tones as being the equivalent of an octave at once 
stamps the passage as coming from some work of the Aristoxenian school, for 
the Aristoxenian theory alone supported such an erroneous equivalence. 

(b) In a passage to be quoted later we shall see that Aristoxenus himself 
was interested in the structure of early Greek music as represented by the 
mythical Olympus. For the present we shall adduce a passage of Plutarch 
(Ilep) wovorkis, cap. 17, 1136). In reference to the Harmoniai he writes as 
follows: tovtwv 8) T&v dpyoviarv, THs pev OpnvediKhs tevos ovens, THs F 
éxherupévns, eixdtas 6 LAdtev mapartnodpevos adtas THY Awpioti @s TodepLKots 
dvSpdor Kal cddpocww appotovean etdero. ov wa Av’ dyvoncas, as ’Apiotofevos 
gnor év TO Sevtép@ trav Movorkdy, Stu Kal év éxeivars Te XpHomov tv Tpos 
monurelav duraxixnv. We have here definite evidence that Aristoxenus himself 
in one of his works did actually discuss the Harmoniai and Plato’s treatment 
of them. Is it therefore possible that the passage of Aristides is based on 
Aristoxenus—even on that part of the Movov«d which Plutarch had in mind? 

(c) In the digression of Aristides stress is laid on the fact that in all the 
scales one may hear the enharmonic diesis. The exalting of the enharmonic 
above the other genera is rather characteristic of Aristoxenus. Subsequent 
accounts of the Aristoxenian theory, like the Pythagorean textbooks, do not 
lay any special stress on the enharmonic. But take a glance at p. 23 of the 
Elements of Aristoxenus himself. There we find him inveighing against the 
chromatic sweetness in vogue amongst his contemporaries, and praising 
the ancient enharmonic, ‘which, so far from being contemptible, is perhaps 
the most noble of all styles’ («al ovx 4 pavdrordtn ye GANA cYEdov 7 KaAAICTN). 
Further on we shall have occasion to see how interested Aristoxenus was in 


the origin of this favourite genus. Now the account of the Harmoniai in 


Aristides clearly comes from a writer who was fond of the enharmonic and had 
an axe to grind. The possibility that Aristides is basing his account on a work 
of Aristoxenus is consequently greater. 

(d) The reader of the ‘Appovixd Srovxeia is frequently annoyed by the 
habit Aristoxenus has of referring to his previous discussions of a topic and of 
postponing his reasons to a later stage. How he mentions a subject merely 
to say that he will return to deal with it more fully at a later stage may be 
illustrated from pp. 8, 15, 18, 19, 23, and 28 of the first book alone. The 
unfulfilled promise in the Aristides’ passage is quite congruent (to say the 
least of it) with the structure of a treatise by Aristoxenus. 

To one who considers the cumulative evidence of these four points it will 
perhaps not seem rash to suggest that behind the account of Aristides we can 
posit the authority of Aristoxenus. It is not necessary to imagine that we 
have here the ipsissima verba of Aristotle’s pupil. Indeed, all through his work 
Aristides has a uniform style which bears little resemblance to the cramped 
phraseology of Aristoxenus; and the mention of Plato as 6 Oeios IIkdtav 
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is typical of Aristides’ references to the philosopher. A compiler may surely 
be allowed some liberty of presentation; even Plutarch, who in his Ilept 
Hovowxhs is a less adept compiler than Aristides, does not seem to have been 
careful to preserve the precise words of his authority. The really important 
point for us is that, though the passage of Aristides is short, there are sufficient 
indications to justify the suggestion that we have here to deal with information 
which comes from a reputable source. Remembering in addition that the 
scales themselves satisfy certain crucial tests, we must be prepared to treat 
Aristides with more respect than has hitherto been accorded him. His scales 
should be looked upon as representative of the scales Plato had in mind when 
writing the well-known passage of the Republic. 


Il, 


The scales of Aristides belong professedly to the enharmonic class, and no 
indication is given by him that there were parallel chromatic and diatonic 
forms. One might suppose that such existed, since Aristoxenus (p. 19) says 
the diatonic scales are the first and the oldest, and the enharmonic the most 
recondite (dy@tatov). But how far Aristoxenus is theorizing and how far he 
had a historical basis for his statement is not clear. For the pre-Aristoxenian 
period of Greek music it is best to avoid speculation and confine ourselves to 
certain definite pieces of evidence. 

(rt) Aristides writes (p. 28): ‘We must also mention the eklysis, the 
spondeiasmos, and the ekbole, for the ancients made use of these intervals in 
the differences between the Harmoniai (pos Tas Stagopas tev apuovdv). The 
fall of a three-quartertone interval (tprav Siécewy dovvbérwy aveows) was called 
an eklysis and a rise of the same interval was Called a spondeiasmos.1 The 
name of a rise of five-quartertones was chbole. On account of their rare use 
they were also called ‘affections’ of intervals (radra 88 kal rdOn tov diacrn- 
patov dia 7d omdnov rhs XpyTews Tpoonyopevero). Plutarch also (cap. 29, 
P- II41B) mentions the eklysis and the ekbole, saying that they were created 
(3emounxévat) by Polymnestus, who represents nothing more definite than 
extreme antiquity. The importance of the interval of three-quartertones in 
early times is furthermore evidenced by Aristoxenus (p. 37) when he points 
out that originally some of the keys (révoz) differed from each other by that 
interval.? 

To one who has only conceived of Greek music as it is presented in the 
fully developed Aristoxenian theory this kind of evidence must be discon- 
certing, for none of these intervals are taken into account. Some sort of 
consolation may be derived from the hint of Aristides that these intervals were 
not of common use; but the fact remains that there were certain intervals 


1 Why the same interval should have one found in the enharmonic genus, But the state- 
name if it is ascending and another if descending ment is absurd in itself. He means perhaps 
is not clear. that they are connected with the enharmonic 

2 Bacchius the Elder (§ 37) also mentions the genus, since one is a diesis more, and the other a 
thiysis and ekbole. He Says that they are only  diesis less than a tone, 
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occurring in early Greek music which do not come within the scope of the 


Aristoxenian.theory of the genera. 
So far we have merely the names of these three intervals, and concerning 


the eklysis and ekbole there is nothing more definite to be added. But some- © 
thing of importance concerning the spondetasmos can be derived from a passage ~ 


of Aristoxenus preserved by Plutarch (cap. 11, p. 1134F) : 

‘As Aristoxenus says, Olympus is considered by musicians as the inventor 
(chperys) of the enharmonic genus, for before his time all melodies were 
diatonic or chromatic. And his discovery is believed to have come about 
in the following way: Moving in the diatonic genus, Olympus took his 
melodies frequently to the diatonic Parhypate (F), sometimes starting from 


the Paramese (B), sometimes from the Mese (A), skipping the diatonic — 


Lichanus (G). He noticed the beauty of the effect, admired the scale con- 
structed on this analogy (rd é« THs avadoyias cuveotnKkos avoTnua), and com- 
posed melodies in it in the Dorian scale (ér) rod Awpiov tovov). For in this 
way he did not touch upon the characteristic notes of the diatonic or chromatic 
or enharmonic genera. Such was the character of his first enharmonic com- 


positions. Musicians consider the most ancient of them is the Spondeion ~ 


Song, in which is manifested the characteristic of none of the ordinary divisions 
of the tetrachord, unless, indeed, one considers the higher-spondeiasmos (cvvtove- 
tepos om. =in the upper tetrachord ?) and judges it to be diatonic. But it is 
clear that such an equation would be false and unmelodic—false because the 
interval of the spondeiasmos is a diesis less than the tone interval which adjoins 
the Mese, and unmelodic because if one equated the interval of the spondetasmos 
to the value of a tone the result would be two ditones in succession, one 
undivided and the other divided. Such, then, was the nature of the first 
enharmonic melodies. For the pair of small intervals (au«vor) which is now 
used in the tetrachord Meson does not appear to be employed by Olympus. 
It is easy to realize this if one listens to someone playing the flute in the 
ancient manner, for he endeavours to keep the semitone of the tetrachord 
Meson undivided. Later on, in Lydian and Phrygian melodies, this semitone 
was divided.’ 

As it stands this passage is incoherent either through the fault of 
Aristoxenus or the poor arrangement of Plutarch. If there is not a confusion 
of thought, there is at least illogicality of presentation; we may be glad that 
the information we wish to derive from the passage is independent of these 
defects. 

Aristoxenus commences to explain the ‘ origin’ of the enharmonic genus. 


—- 
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He supposes that Olympus (another synonym for antiquity) used two down- — 
ward progressions: B-F and A-F, and in each case omitted to insert a 


Lichanus—i.e. G. But neither progression has any relation to the enharmonic 
unless the Hypate (E) is also added; and this note is implied by Aristoxenus 
when he speaks of the tetrachord Meson (FE, F,G, A). Thus far we obtain the 


scale in descending order: B, A, F, E. As Aristoxenus says, there is no note 
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which is characteristic of any of the three genera; the A and E are immovable 
notes (POoyyou éxtares), and the F could be regarded either as the diatonic or 
chromatic Parhypate or as the enharmonic Lichanus. Towards the end of the 
paragraph, after a digression, Aristoxenus explains that it was only after 
Olympus had foreshadowed the undivided interval of a ditone in making his 
progression B, A, F, E, that the semitone (F-E) was divided, and so formed a 
teal enharmonic scale. The sum-total of which is that Olympus did not 
himself discover the enharmonic! 

In the middle of this fantastic explanation of the origin of the enharmonic 
there is inserted a note on one of the ‘ enharmonic’ compositions of Olympus 
which were believed to be extant in the time of Aristotle.1_ In that composition 
the spondeiasmos was used, and we can deduce from the statements of Aris- 
toxenus the position which it occupied in the scale.2 It must have been 
immediately above the sequence we have deduced previously; the scale 
ascending was E, F, A, B, C+, ie. 4, 2, 1,2. As Aristoxenus points out, if 
the spondeiasmos had been equal to a tone we should have had the sequence 
SRO © 

Here, then, we have another scale to place beside those of Aristides as 
genuinely representative of early Greek music such as Plato admired? This 
scale presumably is some form of the Dorian, since Aristoxenus was thinking 
of the Dorian compositions of Olympus. To what genus it belongs and how 
it is to be correlated with the scales of Aristides are matters which will become 
clearer in the sequel. 


III, 


In the evidence we have just considered in the preceding sections we 
have been concerned with certain technical terms, such as diatonic, enharmonic, 
tone, and diesis. These terms need some discussion if we are to arrive at 
a reasonably true view of early Greek music. 

In the Aristoxenian theory the words diesis, semitone, and tone are of 
frequent occurrence in the discussions of the genera. The enharmonic diesis 
is regarded as an interval, which, if taken four times, will make up a whole 
tone. On that supposition the scales of Aristides were transcribed above. 
For the Aristoxenians the range of possible sounds resembled a straight line, 
any point of which could be a note and any section an interval. On this 
linear view of sound any interval was capable of division into an infinite 
number of parts, since a line could be considered as an infinite number of 
points. The modern view of sound and intervals is quite different. We know 
that an interval is determined by the different rates of vibration of the notes 


1 Cf. Politics VIII., cap. 5, Pp. 1340, completed by the upper E, as the words éx rs 


2 The style of music spoken of as orovdecdfwy 
or orovdeaxds (Plut. c. 19, 1137B) does not seem 
to have used the spondeiasmos in every case. 

3 As given the scale may be incomplete, but 
Iam unwilling to rush into useless conjectures. 
It would be easy to suggest that the octave was 


dvadoylas seem to imply. The reader who com- 
pares this scale with the Dorian of Aristides will 
notice that the scale of Aristides would descend 
to D; but the significance of that fact has already 
been discussed (].H.S., 1920, PP. 29-30). 

4 See Aristoxenus, p. 8, and Cleonides, cap. 2. 
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which form it, and that the exact measurement of an interval demands the use 
of ratios, since the size of the interval is expressed by a comparison of two 
rates of vibration. From this it follows that, if two intervals are added 
together, the resultant interval is expressed by the product of the ratios of the 
constituent intervals, and the halving of an interval is expressed by the square 
root of the original ratio. The Aristoxenian tone is the interval between 
a Perfect Fourth and a Perfect Fifth, and its ratio is therefore 9:8. This 
ratio, however, has no rational square root and no rational fourth root. There 
cannot, therefore, be a mathematically exact semitone or quartertone. You 
may obtain for musical purposes an interval which is very nearly a quarter- 
tone, but you will never get one which, when it is taken four times, makes up 
the interval of a 9:8 tone exactly. Thus the Aristoxenian theory, for all its 
surface rigidity, is vague on the question of the precise nature of the intervals 
it discusses. For practical purposes in Greece such vagueness may not have 
mattered; just as we talk of a semitone without adding parentheses concerning 
‘temperament.’ But we are far removed from Greece, and this laxity in the 
Aristoxenian system is serious. 

Fortunately there are writers who deal with the intervals of Greek 
music from a point of view other than that of Aristoxenus. In the work of 
Claudius Ptolemaeus we have preserved the evaluations of the intervals of the 
different genera from Archytas downwards.’ All these evaluations are the work 
of Pythagoreans, who knew that an interval is to be expressed by a ratio and 


not by a linear measurement. For the enharmonic genus we find: : 


Archytas (400 B.C.) ... Se Boe 36 : 35 5:34 
Eratosthenes (240 B.C.) ... 40: 39 39: 38 Ig: 15 
Didymus (10 A.D. ?) ie eee 3I : 30 5:4 
Ptolemy (150 A.D.) ... i) 4) 40 eas 24:23 5:4 
For the chromatic genus: 
Archytas.... oz aot een 243: 224 92 39 
Eratosthenes te seat REE 19:18 6:5 
Didymus__... ea a ee Fae 25:24 6:5 
Ptolemy (uaraxov) ... en) 2B 87 15:14 6:5 
i (cvvTovor) ... ne eee aE Izt 4% 7:6 
For the diatonic genus and its varieties : 
Archytas he wt en | 9:8 
Eratosthenes +8 «oy SSO Gas 9:6 9:8 
Didymus sae 16:15 10:9 gus 
Ptolemy (uaraxor) ... soe. BL 280 10:9 8:7 
+ (roviatov) ... aa otek eau 3:7 9:8 
. (ScToviaiov) cnet 250 2.943 9:8 9:8 
Me (cvvTovor) ... A he TOR arES 9:8 10:9 
+ (ouarov) ... eR Ye Ps} | Il: 10 10:9 


1 Harmonika Il, 14. 
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What do these evaluations represent? Certainly not any gradual change 
which took place in the genera during the ages between Plato and Ptolemy, 
for in the enharmonic genus the evaluations of Didymus are much closer to 
those of Archytas than they are to those of Eratosthenes. Neither does it 
follow, because Ptolemy attributes an evaluation to Didymus, that such a 
series of intervals only came into vogue during the time of Didymus; it may 
equally well be that Didymus was the earliest authority known to Ptolemy for 
this particular evaluation. Much of the Pythagorean learning again was 
traditional, and the fact that an evaluation is found for the first time in 
Ptolemy does not necessarily mean that it represents a new development in the 
music of Ptolemy’s own day; indeed, the Tonic diatonic of Ptolemy is identical 
with the diatonic of Archytas. From these evaluations, however, we can learn 
what kind of tetrachord would be called enharmonic or chromatic by Archytas, 
Eratosthenes, Didymus, or Ptolemy. Each one of these authorities has taken 
what seemed to him a typical tetrachord in each of the genera, and has given 
us his ratios for it. 

The amazing thing about these evaluations is the great divergence between 
them. Let us take the two smaller intervals of the enharmonic genus. They 
are of various sizes, which progress as follows: 


Pmeeeeaowso 9 39:38 36:35 32:31 31:30 28:27 24: 23. 


The smallest of them is appreciably less than a quarter of a 9:8 tone; the 
largest is larger than a third of a g:8 tone. The chromatic intervals range 
from 28 : 27, which is as small as some of the enharmonic intervals, to 12 : II, 
which is distinctly larger than half a 9:8 tone, and larger than some of the 
intervals used in the diatonic genus. The diatonic semitone intervals range 
from 28:27 to 12:11, and the diatonic tone intervals from 11:10 to 8:7. 
Now can we draw any information from these tables? I think so. It will be 
noticed that, although in the case of the enharmonic there is a great variety in 
the size of the small intervals, there is a consensus of opinion that the large 
interval of that genus is 5: 4, or a major third. Eratosthenes’ evaluation is 
the only exception to this, and I think we may say that the really stable 
feature of the enharmonic genus as given in these evaluations is the size of the 
large interval; the remaining intervals vary among themselves. Similarly in 
the chromatic genus the largest interval is in the majority of cases a lesser 
third of the value 6:5; the other intervals vary considerably. The feature of 
the various forms of the diatonic is the presence of two intervals of a tone in 
each tetrachord, the size of the tone ranging between 10: 9 and 8: 7. 

In, examining the scales given here by Ptolemy, we find that the distinction 
of genus, except for the principles just deduced, is by no means as clear as the 
Aristoxenian theory postulates. In the evaluations of Archytas, to which no 
one can raise any objection on the ground of date, we find that the first 
interval in all the three genera is 28:27; yet the Aristoxenian theory would 
demand that the first interval of the enharmonic genus should be smaller than 
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the first interval of the chromatic. As far as the evidence of Archytas goes, — 
the difference of genus consists, not in the size of the smallest interval, but in — 
the size of the largest. Again we notice that in no case are the two smaller — 
intervals of the tetrachords of the same size in any one evaluation. In some 
cases, like the chromatic of Didymus, there is a distinct difference ; yet the © 
Aristoxenian theory has little to say about divisions of the tetrachord in which 
the two smaller intervals are not of the same size. In short, I would maintain, 
firstly, that the distinction of genus depends essentially on the size of the largest 
interval ; and, secondly, that, as far as the smaller intervals are concerned, one 
genus merged imperceptibly into another. The rigid Aristoxenian theory mis- 
represents or slurs over these points, and modern students of Greek music 
seem to have been misled by it. There are, however, in the work of Aris- 
toxenus himself signs of the rigid theory in the making. On p. 19 he says: 

‘Our next step will be to enumerate the genera into which melody in 
general may be divided. There are apparently three in number (dalvesns 
6’ eis tpta). Any melody that is harmonized on one principle (uédos Tap els 
TAaUTO Hpwoouévev) is diatonic or chromatic or enharmonic.’ 

On p. 35 he gives some interesting sidelights: 

‘Of these parts of Harmonics, one and the first is to define the genera, 
and to show what are the permanent and what are the changeable elements 
presupposed by this distinction. None of our predecessors have drawn this 
distinction at all; nor can this be wondered at, for they confined their | 
attention to the enharmonic genus, to the neglect of the other two. Students 
of instruments, it is true, could not fail to distinguish each genus by ear, but 
none of them reflected even on the question—at what point does the enharmonic — 
begin to pass into the chromatic? For their ability to discriminate extended — 
not to all “shades” (ypdas), inasmuch as they were not acquainted with all 
styles of musical composition or trained to exercise a nice discrimination. . 
These reasons sufficiently explain why the geneva have not as yet been definitely 
distinguished ; but it is evident that we must supply this deficiency.”} . 

How this deficiency was remedied may be seen from the pedantic passage _ 
(pp. 22-27) of the fragments of Aristoxenus. He set himself to shut off the : 
genera into watertight compartments. Furthermore, he only professed to deal — 
with melodies which were constituted on ‘one principle’; that is to say, his — 
theory did not attempt to fit any melody which contained both enharmonic — 
and chromatic intervals. Nor does his theory take into account melodies in 1 
which the two enharmonic intervals were of different sizes. To explain the 4 
fact that all chromatic and diatonic semitones are not of the same size, an 
elaborate theory of ‘colours’ or ‘shades’ was superimposed on to the theory 
of the genera. 4 

If we are to understand the nature of the Harmoniai, we must be prepared — 
to banish this artificial and elaborate theory of Aristoxenus and get behind it a 
to the phenomena which it tries to explain. Doubtless in the actual practice — 


1 Macran’s translation. 
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of musicians the Dorian Harmonia was sometimes of an enharmonic nature, 
sometimes diatonic or chromatic, but the boundary lines were not meticulously 
defined. Indeed, one tetrachord of the scale might be of a chromatic nature 
while the other was diatonic ; so long as the general sequence of large and small 
intervals remained the same and their relations to each other were stable, a 
Greek composer would have very great liberty in his choice of nuance. 

Regarded from this point of view, the scales of Aristides will seem to have 
more life. We are no longer compelled to think of them all as employing 
that vague monstrosity the ‘quartertone’; we need not wonder how a Greek 
singer managed to sing two of the quartertones in succession. If one looks at 
the enharmonic tetrachord of Archytas, it is clear that the two small intervals 
were not precisely the same, and that the really important thing was that they 
should together make up a semitone, leaving a major third to complete the 
tetrachord. These ratios of Archytas represent for us the kind of intervals 
which were in use in the time of Plato, and we can apply them to the scales of 
Aristides with very little difficulty. As is well known, the interval of the 
Perfect Fourth was fundamental in Greek music; when we find the sequence 
‘ diesis, diesis, ditone,’ in the list of Aristides we can justifiably substitute the 
tetrachord of Archytas. As a check we can make use of the fact that the 
ratio representing the octave is 2:1. In some cases the ditone is divided up 
into two separate tones in the scales of Aristides, and the obvious way to 
divide the ratio 5:4 is into 9:8 and 10:9. Working on these principles, 
then, we obtain the subjoined list of scales to which a modern pianoforte could 
be tuned without any difficulty : 


Lydian eae. as S54 O:8 28:97) 965.35 (X24. 20329, 


Dorian Pemees . 20:27 30:35 ° 5:4 9:5 | 28:27 36:35 5:4. 
Perveime.. 9:5 28:27 36:35 5:4 g:8° "287277 305355" 1079. 
Ionian Bemreer 30535 5:4 46:8" “16:9 (79:8 2). 
Mizovdian... 26:27 36:35 10:9 9:8 28:27 36:35 45:32. 
Syntonolydian 28:27 36:35 5:4 6:5. 


The interval of the spondeiasmos remains to be discussed from the point 
of view of these Pythagorean ratios. The nearest ratio to three-dieses is 
12 : 11, such as we find in the Syntonon chromatic or the Homalon diatonic of 
Ptolemy. As we saw previously, the spondetasmos was the first interval in the 
upper tetrachord of the scale of Olympus, and that fact leads us to look to 
the Homalon diatonic rather than to the Syntonon chromatic for our identifi- 
cation. Indeed, it seems to have been a prevalent view that the interval was 
a diatonic one, since Aristoxenus expresses disagreement. His grounds, how- 
ever, are not very cogent. He says it cannot be diatonic, because the interval 
is a diesis less than a tone; but Aristoxenus had his own ideas about what 
constituted the diatonic genus, and it is noticeable that he does not suggest 
any alternative. His second objection is contemptible, for the spondetasmos 

was professedly not equal to a tone; to imagine what would happen if it were 
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is just avoiding the point at issue. In short, there was nothing very abstruse 
in the scale of Olympus. He was using a Dorian scale (E, F, G, A, B, C, D, 
In the lower tetrachord he omitted the Lichanus (G), so that it was not 
immediately clear whether the scale was diatonic, chromatic, or enharmonic, — 
In the upper tetrachord (B-E) his first interval was a spondetasmos, which 
indicated that he was employing a certain (unusual) type of Diatonic. It would — 
seem, therefore, that his sequence of intervals was: 
28 : 27 9:7 9:8 25°35 (II : 9). 

The last interval, taking the range of the scale of Olympus up to E, is 
probable but conjectural. The relation of this scale to those of Aristides now 
occasions no difficulty; it is a diatonic form of one of the Harmoniai (the 
Dorian) which Aristides gave in theJenharmonic form.! 

Since most students of Plato have not the leisure to worry over the 
abstruser points of musical theory and acoustics, it may be useful to sum up 
here the position which this article tries to establish : 

There is reliable evidence for the actual musical scales to which Plato 
makes reference. They were of a semi-primitive nature, and lacked that 
homogeneity which a fully developed musical system would show. They 
differed from each other by ‘the varying sequence of the larger and smaller 
intervals of which they were composed. The extant list of scales shows them 
in the enharmonic form, but parallel chromatic and diatonic forms may be 
conjectured, and in one instance demonstrated. Finally, the precise intonation : 
of the scales can be reconstructed with the aid of the musical ratios of _ 
Archytas. 
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} In the Syntonon chromatic of Ptolemy there _ sent the ‘ekbole,’ 
is an interval 7:6, which may possibly repre- 


A CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF GREECE. 


THE new historical inscription from Epidaurus! has provided us with a 
unique piece of documentary evidence on Greek federal constitutions. In this 
article I propose to study the principal points of constitutional interest 
contained in it. I have based my text on that of Professor Wilcken? and 
M. Kougeas ;? and I follow Professor Wilcken and Mr. Tarn‘ in identifying 
the new document with the constitution which Demetrius Poliorcetes imposed 
upon his pan-Hellenic League in 303-2 B.c.® 

By a happy chance the extant fragments of the inscription relate to 
a topic which has always been obscure—the procedure and functions of a 
Greek federal congress. 


I. THE ovvédpiov trav ‘EXdjvor. 

The first point to be noted is that the inscription only mentions a 
ovvédpiov, which is a synonym for Bovd7},° and never an éxxAnota or cuyKAnTOs 
or djpos. From this we may safely conclude that Demetrius’ parliament did 
not contain an assembly of primaries, but only a chamber of deputies. 

On the question whether two Houses are better than one the Greeks took 
long to make up their minds. In their earlier federal experiments they favoured 
the unicameral system,’ and in the Roman era they adopted it for good.§ 
But in the federations of the fourth and third centuries they generally sub- 
ordinated the BovAy to an éxxAncia.® Demetrius’ constitution, therefore, did 
not in this respect follow contemporary Greek practice. But it had a precedent 
in the pan-Hellenic League of Philip and Alexander,’ and in the Kowov rév 


Nyowwtév founded by his father Antigonus I.U 


1 First published by its discoverer, M. Kavva- 
dias, in "Apxatodoyixy 'Egnyuepts, 1918-19, 
p. 128 sqq. 

2 Sitzungsbevichte dey Berliney Akademie, 1922, 
p. 122 sqq. 

S’Apxarorhoyixy "Edypmepts, 1922, p. 1 
sqq. 

4 Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1922, p. 198 sqq. 
Mr. Tarn has answered in advance most of the 
arguments of M. Kougeas and of Professor Swo- 
boda (Hermes, 1922, p. 518 sqq.), who attribute 
the new constitution to Antigonus Doson. 

Cf. also Roussel, Revue Archéologique, 1923, 
pp. 117-140. 

5 On the foundation of this league see Plu- 
tarch, Demetrius, ch. 25, and Diodorus 20, 102-3 ; 
or Beloch, Griechische Geschichte III., pt. 1, pp. 
165-6. 

6 Swoboda, Griechische Staatsaltertiimer, p. 128. 

7 E.g. in the Boeotian League of the fifth 


In Demetrius’ confederacy, 


century, the Ionian League, the Delian Con- 
federacy ; probably also in the early Amphictyonic 
League. 

8 The only clear instance to the contrary is 
furnished by the insignificant Kody trav Mayv7)- 
TwV. 

9 E.g, in the later Boeotian, the Arcadian, 
Aetolian, Achaean, Acarnanian, Epirote, and 
probably the Phocian Leagues ; also in the later 
Amphictyonic League (Kahrstedt, Sparta und 
seine Symmachie, Appendix). 

10 Justin IX. 5: ‘Philippus . . . consilium 
omnium ueluti unum senatum ex omnibus legit.’ 

11 Tarn, Antigonus Gonatas, pp. 73-6, 432-9. 
Frl, Fritze has recently ascribed this league to 
Ptolemy (Die ersten Ptolemdey und Griechenland, 
p. 32). But the inscription on which she bases 
her case (Dittenberger, Sylloge?, 390) is insuffi- 
cient evidence for this. 
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which included practically all Greece south of Thermopylae—and a fortiori in 
Philip’s—the distances were too great for a primary assembly. In preferring 
a single House to a semi-detached pair Demetrius obeyed a practical 
necessity. 

II. PRIVILEGES OF THE ovvédpuopv. 

Ll. 6-11: .. . kal wh elEeivale pndéve ed]plyew rods svvédpovs, nde rods 
m|peaBevovtas ets tods auvé}dpous,! [unde Tod|s aroateAdope|vous mapa TeV 
ajuvédpav, unde tods érl tHv Kownv o[tpatetav] éxmeprropévou[s, wre eEvovT jas, 
ep’ & Exdotous ouvtéraxtat, untle KaTtatropevjopévous emi tals watpidas, wm joe 
avoporntreiy pnd Kartel y |yv[ Gv? él undewia |e aitiar. av dé tls TadTa Ton, 
ot te] dpxovtes of ev éExdorne Tov To[Acew|y «| @|AvéT@cav Kal of o[vedpot 
KpweT |woav. 

These privileges, which amount to absolute freedom from arrest, and 
extend not only to M.P.s, but to their agents and sub-agents, appear at first 
sight dangerously large? But two points must be remembered: (a) In 
Demetrius’ age the antique practice of retaliatory arrest or distraint by private 
parties, though greatly reduced, had not been fully abrogated.4 Personal 
liberty, therefore, was not adequately protected by the common law, but 
required drastic additional safeguards in special cases. In recognition of this 
Greek states often passed special acts of immunity on behalf of particular 
persons,’ and to such special treatment M.P.s and their agents obviously had 
first claim. (0) The sessions of Demetrius’ parliament were infrequent (see 
below). Consequently its privileges were only enjoyed at rare intervals, and 
the operation of the common law (or lawlessness) against its members or agents 
was not abrogated, but merely suspended for short terms. . 

We may presume that privilege of parliament existed before Demetrius. 
But our inscription has shown for the first time how it was formulated. 


III. TimE oF MEETINGS. 

Ll. 11-14: cuvépyecOas 8 Tovs ovvédpous ew pev The eipyvne tolés iepois 
ayaow,® ély 5é Tat ToAewar dodkis av Soxhe [oluphépesv Tors (wpo)édpois Kab [Tat 
Bache 4] Tau bd TOV Bacidéwv él Ths Kouly|hs puNaKhs KaTarererppé| vor |. 

This clause contains several notable features : 

(i.) In normal times sessions of parliament were arranged to coincide with 
the four great national games—i.e. they were to take place six times only in 


1 This refers, not to foreign envoys, who were 
protected by the ‘ius gentium,’ but to emissaries 
from Greek towns. Suchan envoy (from Athens) 
is mentioned in J.G. suppl. I. 264c. 

2 This signifies ‘arrest’ as well as ‘ bind over’ 
(Partsch, Griechisches Biirgschaftsrecht, pp. 66-7). 

3 In Britain and British colonies immunity 
from libel actions and from arrest in civil cases 
only is accorded to M.P.s and to witnesses 
before Parliament. In France and Germany 
qualified exemption from arrest in criminal cases 
is granted to M.P.s. 

4 Phillipson, The International Law of the Greeks 
and Romans, II., ch. 27; Vinogradoff, Historical 


Jurisprudence, II., p. 154 sqq.; Dareste, Revue des 
Etudes Grecques, p. 305 sqq.; Partsch, p. 418 sqq. 

5 Witness the innumerable grants of dovNa 
kal dopadela in Greek inscriptions. From the 
third century such grants were lavished on Greek 
sanctuaries. See the inscriptions in Ditten- 
berger’s Sylloge, and v. Woess, Das Asylwesen 
Agyptens in der Ptolemderzeit. 

6 I here follow Wilcken against Kougeas. As 
W. points out, the reference to ol crepavira 
ayéves in 1, 18 makes his reading practically 
certain, Moreover, on the photograph published 
by Kavvadias the letters before the lacuna are 
more like TO than TP. 


a 
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four years. Greek federal congresses as a rule took long holidays. In the 
Aetolian Leagues a committee of the Council sat continuously,! and in the 
second maritime confederacy of Athens the Allies’ Council appears to have 
held a permanent session.2. But as a rule there was not sufficient business to 
require the attendance of councillors except at rare intervals. In selecting 
the iepol dyaves as the occasion for sessions of parliament Demetrius simply 
followed the example of Philip.‘ 

(ii.) Provision was made for additional emergency sessions, as in Philip’s 
confederacy® and the Aetolian and Achaean Leagues.® But the restriction of 
these special meetings to war-time (or, rather, to the duration of Demetrius’ 
campaign against Cassander) does not recur elsewhere. 

(iii.) The right of summoning special sessions was vested jointly in the 
Chairmen and Demetrius, or the deputy-general acting in his and his father’s 
name.’ Similarly in the Aetolian and Achaean Leagues extraordinary 
assemblies were convoked by the joint writ of the otparnyés and the Com- 
mittee of Chairmen.* In point of fact, the decision would no doubt rest 
solely with Demetrius or his agent, just as in Philip’s League it was Philip, 
Alexander, or Antipater who convened the emergency meetings.® Though 
our text does not mention it, we may confidently assume that Demetrius had 
been elected federal stparnyés for the war against Cassander, and that it was 
in this capacity that he convoked the curéSprov. 


IV. DURATION OF SESSIONS. 


Ll. 14-15: [ov|vedpevew S& drrocas dv mpuepas of mpdeSpor tod cvvedpiov 
Tapayyéddwal wv]. 

The only other known instance of a ruling as to the duration of federal 
sessions occurs in the Achaean League, which limited its cvyxdntoé to three 
days.*° Apparently Demetrius encouraged loquacity, and the Achaeans 
disapproved of it. But the Achaean ovyxdntos was an éxxAnoia, convened at 
short notice, and quite unfitted for prolonged debate; Demetrius’ ovvé8puov 
was relatively compact,!! and pro tanto capable of fuller discussion. 


1 The dmoxdyrol (Swoboda, pp. 361-2). 

2 Marshall, The Second Athenian Confederacy, 
p. 22 and n. 7. 

3 Contrast the Bovdj at Athens, which sat 
permanently, but got hopelessly congested. 
[Xenophon], ’“A@nvatwyv Iodireta, ch. 3, 
§§ 2-5. 

4 Kaerst, Rheinisches Museum, 1897, p. 526 sqq. 

5 Kaerst, loc. cit. 

6 Swoboda, pp. 357, 388-394. 

7 Presumably the governor of Corinth, as 
Wilcken (p. 145) suggests. 


8 Swoboda, pp. 366, 404. 

8 Diodorus, 16. 89. 3; 17. 4.9; 17. 73. 5. 

10 Polybius, 29. 24. 10; Livy, 32. 19. 6. 

11 Demetrius’ parliament probably had fewer 
M.P.s than that of Philip’s more extensive 
federation. In Philip’s cuvédpiov the whole of 
Thessaly had only ten representatives (DS.* 
260b; Wilhelm, Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akade- 
mie, philosophisch-historische Klasse, pt. 6, p. 1 
sqq.). Its total membership, therefore, was 
probably not far over one hundred. 
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V. PLACE OF SESSIONS. 


Ll. 15-18: ras 5 cuvddous yiverOat tod cuvedpiov, é[ws] wév av Oo Kowds 
modenos Av[ Of, o]b av of mpdedpot Kal 6 Bacireds 4 6 U[r]o trav Bacidéov 
atrodederypévos otplat|nyos mapayyédAnt, Grav 8 1% eipnvn yér[ntac], ob av 
ot orepavitas ayaves a[ylovtas. 

It is notoriously difficult to select a federal capital without arousing the 
mutual jealousies of the constituent states. In spite of this risk most Greek 
leagues took the obvious course of establishing their headquarters in the 
natural capital of their territory.1 But several of the chief confederacies evaded 
the risk by taking refuge in nomadism, an expedient which was rendered 
practicable by the absence of an extensive federal executive and of a com- 
plicated system of bureaux. Thus the Amphictyonic League oscillated 
between Thermopylae and Delphi, the Aetolian League between Thermon and 
various other towns, and in its later days the Council of the Achaean League 
peregrinated from city to city.2, Demetrius’ parliament, like Philip’s, followed 
the athletic stars of Greece to all the four venues of the great national games. 
No better choice of site could have been made. At Olympia and Delphi, 
at the Isthmus and Nemea, the genius loci fostered the pan-Hellenic and 
smothered the particularist spirit; and the lure of the games was an induce- 
ment to M.P.s to attend in force. For a like reason the orator Lysias had 
gone to Olympia to launch his crusade against Dionysius, and Jason of 
Pherae had selected the Pythia as the occasion for proclaiming the reunion of 
Greece against Persia. 

A fortiort the special sessions of the perambulating parliaments were 
ordained to be movable feasts.4 But in point of fact all the special sessions 
of Philip’s League were held at Corinth,5 and presumably Demetrius’ 
parliament, had it lived sufficiently long, would have gravitated to the same 
centre. 


VI. PowERS OF THE ouvédpiov. QUORUMS. 


L]. 18-21: 7a dé ddfavra tots cvvéd|p lous [Ktpia] eivar. ypnwatilovtwoar 
dé bmlép] juscou yivopevos, dv 8 éedXartovs cvvérdO[wouw), wn xpnuativew. 


dé ray ev] Tat cvvedpios So€dvTwv ph é&éot[w Tais] rodeo evOUvas AapPBavery 


mept 


[wap]a Tav atrooTeAXopevav cvvédpol v}. 

Here we stand at the crux of the federal problem. Is your federal 
parliament to be a sovereign body, with powers of issuing binding decrees, or 
is it merely to formulate opinions ad referendum ?® Greek federations, with 


1 E.g. the Athenian confederacies at Athens; 
Antigonus’ Kovdy rév Nyowrdv at Delos; the 
Boeotian League at Thebes; the Kowdv ray 
Ceccddwy at Larisa; the Arcadian League at 
Megalopolis. (The famous meeting of the Arca- 
dians at Tegea in 363 was a very special case.) 

2 Swoboda, pp. 356-7, 392-3. Cf. also the 
Concilium Asiae under the Roman Empire, which 
met in turn at all the chief cities of the province. 


3 It has been suggested that on a certain day 
in June the House of Commons should sit at 
Epsom, 

4 This arrangement also obtained in the 
Aetolian and Achaean Leagues. 

5 Kaerst, p. 530. 

6 As in the United Provinces of the Nether- 
lands, and in Switzerland before 1848. 
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scarcely an exception,! adopted the former solution, thus depriving the 
constituent states of their full sovereignty. This is perhaps the best proof 
that the Greeks as a whole eventually lost faith in the independent city-state. 

In Demetrius’ constitution not only was the sovereignty of the federal 
parliament asserted in general terms, but attempts to nullify it in practice by 
converting federal M.P.s into mere spokesmen of the local parliament were 
expressly forbidden.? 

The danger of the parliamentary dog being wagged by a masterful tail 
was familiar to Greek statesmen. In some federations attempts were made to 
stabilise the dog by making him bulky; in other words, the total membership 
of the Council was fixed at a high figure—say, 500 or over—so as to prevent 
its domination by small cliques.? In Greek city-states the same result was 
sometimes achieved by prescribing a quorum—e.g. at Athens for purposes of 


ostracism.4 


This was also Demetrius’ expedient. 


His ratio, one-half of the 


whole House, is the most usual in modern federations.® 


VII. THE CHAIRMEN. 


METHOD OF APPOINTMENT. 


Ll. 21-3: mpoédpous dé eivar trévte ex THY avy |édpwr, of av AdxYwour, Grav 
0 Wore pos pur) evdy|uye.© amoxAnpotcOwcay 8 évols py wrelolus é€& vous 7 


TONEWS, 


In vesting the presidency of the cuvédpiov in a board Demetrius was 
following the ordinary Greek custom.’ The name ‘mpdedpo.’ he borrowed 


from Athens.® 


Another loan from this quarter was the use of sortition: other 


Greek federations elected their chairmen® or made their chief executive 


magistrates preside ex officio. 


For each particular session we may presume 


that a single éwiordrns was drawn by lot, as in Athens, but the inscription is 


reticent on this point.” 


1 The only clear instance to the contrary is 
the Amphictyonic League. For the Boeotian 
League, see the opposite arguments of Walker 
(Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, pp. 140-1) and Bonner 
(Classical Philology, 1915, p. 381 sqq.). Antigonus 
Doson’s pan-Hellenic League is probably another 
case in point, but the evidence is not conclusive. 
(Polybius, V. 105. 2, seemingly contradicts 
IV. 26. 2 and IV. 30. 2.) 

2 Modern instances of nobbled curédpa are the 
Bundesrat of the late German monarchy and the 
League of Nations Council. 

3 Six hundred and sixty in the Boeotian League 
(Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, col. 12). The numbers in 
the Achaean and Aetolian otvoda were probably 
large (Swoboda, pp. 360, 390-1), In the Achaean 
League of Aratus’ day, as Freeman aptly re- 
marked, power nevertheless was concentrated 
in the hands of the richer members, who had 
more leisure to attend. 

4 For other instances in Greece, see Swoboda, 
p. 118, n. 4. The most detailed of ancient 
quorum prescriptions are contained in the Lex 
Coloniae Iuliae Genetivae. 


§ So in U.S.A., Germany and Switzerland. 
In Australia it is one-third. 

6 J here follow Kougeas, whose restoration fits 
the context perfectly. 

7 Swoboda, pp. 130-1; Cardinali, I/ regno di 
Pergamo, pp. 262-3. 

8 Tarn, p. 203. mpdedpx also occur in the 
Athenian colonies of Imbros (J.G. XII. 8. 45) 
and Samothrace (J.G. XII. 8.159). Among non- 
Attic states they appear to be confined to Stym- 
phalus (I.G. V. 2.357), Aegiale (I.G. XII. 7. 515), 
and Magnesia-on-Maeander (Inschriften von Mag- 
nesia, passim). In J.G. XI. 2. 15,1. 21, we read 
of mpéedpx in Aetolia; but ‘ doxdyrol,’ not 
‘apbedpo,’ was the official name of the Aetolian 
chairmen. 

® E.g. the Achaean and Aetolian Leagues. 

10 E.g. the Boeotian, Thessalian, and Arcadian 
Leagues. In modern federal parliaments elec- 
tive and official chairmen divide the field almost 
equally. 

11 Wilcken (p. 145) suggests that Demetrius 
was the émordrys. But 1. 36 of the inscription 
suggests that he or his agent only took the chair 
in war-time. 
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The constituent units of the league, as appears from this paragraph, 
contained €@vn—1.e. groups of cities or villages as well as single cities. The 
usual rule among the leading Greek federations was to admit only single 
cities... The Aetolians and Achaeans dissolved the cantonal associations 
within their territory,” and the Arcadian federalists effected forcible cvvovcurpot 
of villagers. But €vn, not méAeus, were the units of the early Kowdy trav 
®ccoddwv, the Amphictyonic League, and the Kowdv rév "Hrepwrav. In a 
large pan-Hellenic federation county constituencies were indeed more con- 
venient than boroughs, and Antigonus Doson’s pan-Hellenic League was 
entirely made up of such. The League of Demetrius, like that of Philip, 
effected a compromise between two opposite systems by including both 
territorial and municipal states among its constituents. In taking this course 


it simply followed the line of least resistance, neither making new con- . 


stituencies nor breaking old ones.* 

The proviso that no constituent was to have more than one zpdeSpos on a 
board of five proves that some constituents sent more than one member to the 
cuvédptov, and suggests that representation was in proportion to population. 
On the difficult issue of equal v. proportional representation of constituent 
states modern federations have usually compromised by instituting two 
representative chambers, one on each pattern.© On Greek federal councils a 
rough apportionment of seats in proportion to population appears to have 
been the general rule.° In Philip’s League the number of delegates per 
state varied from one to ten.? Presumably Demetrius here again followed 
Philip. 

Did each representative possess a separate vote, or each constituent state 
one corporate vote? This point must remain doubtful; but the analogy of 
other leagues suggests the latter alternative.® 


VIII. Duties oF THE CHAIRMEN. 
L]. 23-8: rov[ tous d¢ cwvalyayely te Tods cuvéSpous «lab Tods] ypapypateis 
amo tod Kow[od apyelov? Kal rods] barnpéras, xal mpotiOévat wept a@lv xXpn 
Bov|AcvecOar xlai ra] d0€[avta rrapadiddvar] rots ypaypatedor Kal avrods 


é[yewy av]tiypoda [ceonplaculéva* cal 


1 E.g. in the Delian Confederacy, which num- 
bered at least 290 constituents. In the Boeotian 
League the smaller towns were attributed as 
cuyredets to the larger ones. 

2 Swoboda, Klio, 1912, pp. 20-22. 

3 Some cantons of S.W. Arcadia receive 
separate mention in DS.3183. But all of them 
were eventually incorporated by Megalopolis. 

4 In fr. 38, 1. 21, the Achaeans figure as a 
corporate é@vos. Probably all the Central Greek 
@6yn of Philip’s League, as enumerated in 
DS.* 260, recurred in Demetrius’ federation, and 
no doubt Antigonus’ Kowdv rv Nyowrév appeared 
asone unit. Wilhelm (loc. cit,) suggests that in 
Philip’s League small constituents were grouped 


Tas yvouas waloas eiodyew Kab émt- 


together ad hoc. But in such case one would not 
expect such microscopic states as the Olrato and 
the ’Aypaio to have separate representation. 

5 So in U.S.A., Switzerland, and Australia. 

6 E.g. among the Arcadians, Achaeans, and 
Aetolians, In the Boeotian League each of the 
constituencies returned the same number of 
members, 

7 DS. 260b. 

8 isoynpla was the rule in the Delian Con- 
federacy, the Amphictyonic League, and in the 
éxxAnola of other leagues; probably also the 
Achaean League’s Council (Swoboda, p. 398). 
In the Kowdy rv Oeccddwy voting was by indi- 
viduals (I.G. IX. 2, 261). 
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Hereiobar tLovd réyew]  x[pnuarilfew é[v kdopor: Kal Se pee dase ? Tov 
ataxtoovTa Enusodv.} 

In addition to the usual duties of chairmen, the ovvedpor are here charged 
with two special tasks—the keeping of records and the punishment of 
disturbers. The second of these attributes requires little explanation. In the 
absence of a federal court of law (see below) either the cvyéSpvov must burden 
itself with petty jurisdiction or it must confer the ius muliae upon its chairmen 
The merging of the Speaker into the Master of the Rolls is difficult to 
explain except on M. Kougeas’ supposition that the Yypapparets were not 
wholly to be trusted. 

Two further secretarial details require our notice: (i.) The plural ypap- 
parets is unusual,® especially as the menials in the secretarial bureau receive 
separate mention (tovs imnpéras). Presumably ypaupareis includes the head- 
clerk, who usually figures in documents as 6 ypaypateds, and his chief 
assistant, who is occasionally inscribed alongside his chief (dtroypappatevs or 
vroypadevs).* ii.) Why were the copies of the mpddepar sealed up? Not 
because the wpoédpo: were untrustworthy, but because they travelled about, 
and thus exposed themselves and their belongings to special risks. 
which went from place to place were usually secured with a seal.5 

The ypappareis, to judge by the practice of other Greek leagues, were 
regular federal officials, perhaps the only regular functionaries. 
was presumably at Corinth.® 


Documents 


Their bureau 


IX..THE INITIATION OF MoTIONs. 

Ll. 28-32: [ot O€ 7 etony|y<oa>cbar BlovdAdpevor rept TAY] cUmhepdvTwy 
tots Bacihedow Kali Tois “EAAnot]y, 7) eloay[yethal twas ds b]revdvtia Tpdr- 
Tovtas Tois ouppdl yous pr] tmeiBopér[ovs Tots Kowhe Sedoypélvous, 4) GAXO TE 
Xpnpatiaar tots cvvédpors, aroypapécbal cay eis Tovs mpoédpous |. 
Oérwoayr eis tovs ov[védpov]s. 


ot 5é mpote- 


1 TI here follow Kougeas in the main. dyti- 
ypopa recurs in Inschyr. v. Magnesia, 67, 1. 5, and 
in 1.G. XII. 3. 248, 1. 22 (following upon dyri- 
pada in 1, 3). 

In ll. 25-6 Wilcken reads rrepi dv av Bovdever Oat 
Kowy d6&y avrots re Kal Tots ypaupyaredor. Such 
dual control of the agenda paper is attested for 
the Roman era, e.g. at Ephesus (DS.3 742) and 
in Thessaly (J.G. IX. 1. 261, 1. 11), but seems out 
of keeping with earlier Greek practice. 

In 1. 24 Kougeas reads dvo0 ypaypareis. But 
the lacuna will take rods without overcrowding, 
dpxeta (government offices or, more specially, 
archives) are mentioned at Aegiale (J.G. XII. 
7. 396, 399, 478), Arcesine (ib. 53), Epidaurus 
Limera (J.G. V, 1. 931), Laodiceia (Inschr. v. 
Magn. 59), Magnesia (ib. 293, 304), Messene 
(I.G. V. 1. 1432), Miletus (Kawerau u. Rehm, 
Das Delphinion, Nos. 143, 146, 149), Minoa 
(I.G. XII. 7. 240), Pergamum (Inschrifien v. Per- 
gamon, 18, 1. 9), Pheneus (J.G. V. I. 30), Sparta 
(ib. 18), Thessaly (J.G. IX. 2. 1099). [Also at 


Lebedus and Teos (DS.? 344, 1. 34); at Hiera- 
pytna, Priansus and Lyttus (Michel, Recueil 16, 
1. 34; 29, 1. 4).] 

2 This right was also exercised by the mpurdvets 
at Ptolemais (Dittenberger, Ovientis Graeci In- 
scriptiones, 48) and by the evxoouo of the Io- 
bacchae at Athens (DS.? r109, 1. 65 sqq.). 

3 The formula ‘6 ypaypareds’ is almost uni- 
versal (Kougeas, ad loc. ; Schénfelder, Die stdd- 
tischen und Fiuadstheamiin des griechischen Fest- 
landes, pp. 143-5). 

47.G. V. 1. 48 and 115, VII. 2x and 1806, 
XII. 1. 49 and 50, XII. 5. 733, XIV. 209; 
Dittenb, O.G.J. 511 ; Kawerau-Rehm, No. 147. 
For the multiplicity of ypaupare?s at Athens, see 
Brillant, Les Secvétaives athéniens. 

5 DS.3 344, 588, 952; Dittenb. 0.G.I. 229, 234, 
Sig; iG. Li, ‘443,. 9527. VIL. 2, 29222 All. 
I, 599, 653; XII. 2. 823, 830, 840; XII. 3. 323; 
XII; 7. 32, 228. 

§ Wilcken, p. 143. 
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This paragraph shows that the initiative in bringing forward business 
was not confined to Demetrius or the mpdedpoc; and the absence of any 
explicit mention of otvedpoc makes it probable that not these alone, but also 
private citizens, could get matters put on the agenda paper.’ Herein our 
constitution reflects the general Greek usage in pre-Roman times, which 
accorded mpdcodoy mpds THv BovdAyv to citizens having suggestions on matters 
of policy, and encouraged the common informer as a watchdog of the 
constitution.” 

Another feature which Demetrius’ constitution had in common with the 
generality of Greek states was the attribution of judicial powers in criminal 
cases to the Council. Even in city states like Athens, which was liberally 
equipped with law courts, the Bovd7 always retained a co-ordinate jurisdiction.? 
In the federations, where judicial organs always remained rudimentary, the 
Councils were frequently vested with the right of trying offences against the 
federal laws.4 In a subsequent fragmentary part of our inscription the cvvedpot 
are shown to have had power to inflict both monetary and capital punishments.° 

The formula tots Bacikedow kat tots “EXAnow, which reproduces the 
phraseology of Philip’s and Alexander’s League,® indicates that Demetrius 
and Antigonus, like Philip and Alexander, were not, strictly speaking, members 
of the pan-Hellenic League, but allied powers.’ 


X. RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHAIRMEN. 

Ll. 32-5: brevOdvou[s S& mavrav elvar Tovs| mpoédpovs mavtav av av 
apatwow: tas Oe [ypladas diddTw xat’ alvTav o BovdAdpevos mpos| Tods peta 
TovTovs amokAnpwbévTas mpoédpouvs [ovtos dé Tas ypadpas ? eicalyérwoay eis 
tovs auvédpous [ely tHe moarne €[ areyt|vouer[ ne kowhe cvvddat |. . 

Responsibility of officials was a fundamental principle of Greek democra- 
cies,® and was probably enforced in all the federations.® The facilities afforded 
to private citizens to lodge complaints suggests that the e#@vva was not 
intended to be a mere formality, 


1 Wilcken, p. 144; Swoboda, Hermes, 1922, 
P. 534- 

2 Full references are given in Swoboda, 
Griechische Volksbeschliisse, chs. 7-9; and Car- 
dinali, I/ vegno di Pergamo, pp. 255-262. 

At Miletus, as in Demetrius’ League, such 
proposals had to be made in writing (Abhand- 


lungen dev Berliner Akademie, i911, p. 68 
sqq.). 

For the common informer, cf. Michel, Recueil 16, 
Lan 


3 On the judicial functions of the BovAy, see 
Aristotle, 'A@nvaiwy Iodrela, ch. 45; and Cloché, 
Revue des Etudes Grecques, 1920, p. 1 sqq. For 
other wéders cf. Swoboda, pp. 134-5. 

4 E.g. in the Arcadian League (Swoboda, 
Pp. 224), the Aetolian League (i)., pp. 360-1), the 
Achaean League (ib., p. 397), and Philip’s League 
(Aeschines, III. 160; DS.? 283, 1. 11). The 
case of the Second Athenian Confederacy is not 
quite clear (see Marshall, pp. 35-7). 


For modern instances cf. the Senate of U.S.A. 
and of France. 

5 Fr. a 21: dworetoa; a 28: dvacpeioOa. 

6 Cf. the formula ’Adétavdpos Sidlamov kal of 
“EdAnves (Plutarch, Alexander, ch. 16). 

7 Cf. Kaerst, Geschichte des Hellenismus, I., 
Pp. 279; Wilcken, Sitzungsberichte der Miinchener 
Akademie, philosophisch-historische Klasse, 1917, 
pt. Io, p. 27. 

Except that their functions were military and 
not judicial, the position of the kings in reference 
to the confederates recalls that of the mediaeval 
Italian podesta. 

8 Herodotus, III. 80; Aeschines, III. 22. 
Swoboda (p. 49) hardly succeeds in proving the 
same of oligarchies. 

9 Certainly in the Boeotian and Achaean 
Leagues (Swoboda, pp. 281, 402-3), 

10 The same rule obtained at Athens ('A@. 
TIoA. 48, § 4). It may have been common to all 
Greek democracies, 
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XI. THE CHAIRMAN IN WAR-TIME. 

L. 36: éws <8"> dy 6 Kowvds Torepos AOL Fu], mpoeSpevew [Tov brd Tov 
Baculréov tayOérra (?) |. 

The exact wording of the text cannot here be ascertained. But so much 
seems clear—that the chairmanship of war-time meetings was vested solely in 
the king’s deputy. Neither Demetrius himself nor the mpéeSpor, who receive 
mention in ll. 13-17 in connexion with the summoning of war-time sessions, 
appear in this paragraph. The absence of the mpdeSpou is the more remark- 
able in that Demetrius’ deputy was not liable to e#@vva, and the conferment 
of presidential powers upon him alone was a big step towards irresponsible 
government. But it is not unlikely that Demetrius was here following a 
precedent set by Philip;' and in any case his deputy wielded his dangerous 
powers ‘ for duration’ only. 


XII. PUNISHMENT OF DEFAULTERS. 

Ll. 36-43: [av] 5 tes modus pur) AtrooTre|iAye Kata Tas [cuvOrjKa]s cuvédpous 
[eis Tas Kowas] cuvdcous, arotiétw [Kal’ Exac|tov tov [ovvédpov B]v0 éxdorns 
TLjs nmépas Spaxpas] ews dv SvarvOdow oli civedpor, av pr tls tHv &Splav 
voonaas éEouoontar [avrixa (?)|. Kat dv tis Tors [uy alrootetAne THY Sivamu 
|v TeTaypévyny, [iv av o Hyeyav ralpayyédAn, [arotw lérw Exdorns Hpyuépas 
[xara] tov imréa jys[pvaiov, xara Se rely omditnv] elxooe Spaypds, Kata 
[dé woroly Séea Spaxpals, cal kata oly vadTnv Tévte (?) S|paxpds, gws av 
[e£€rOne 0] Xpovos THs otpalretas mace Tols dAXOLs “EAANOwW). 

The executive organs of Demetrius’ League were even more rudimentary 
than those of Greek federations in general.? It appears to have had no 
regular officials other than the ypaupareis, and it could only borrow Demetrius’ 
services on emergencies. The carrying out of federal decrees therefore 
devolved upon the executives of the constituent cities. As we have already 
seen (ll. 10-11), the local magistrates issued Habeas Corpus writs on its 
behalf; this paragraph shows that they also enforced conscription acts and 
whipped in the M.P.s. 
on the part of the magistrates was punishable by fines,? and although our 
document does not mention this point, failure to pay the fines would no doubt 
have brought on a federal execution.* 


According to a common Greek practice, remissness 


1 Diod. 16. 89. Similar powers were vested 
in the orparnyol of Pergamum, who were royal 
nominees (Cardinali, p. 231 sqq.). On the other 
hand, at Aegina the Attalids were content to 
give their governor a mere power of veto (Ditt. 
0.G.J. 329, 1. 53). 

In DS.3 390 the vyciapxos of Ptolemy II. brings 
a matter before the Kowdv rév Nyowréy. But 
he does so by d&idypauua, and the subsequent dis- 
cussion is in the hands of another official. Pre- 
sumably the vyolapxos did not preside. 

2 The only clear instances of federal officers 
resident in the constituent towns are the d&pyortes 


of the Delian Confederacy. 

3 Aristotle, Politics, II. 12, 1274b. For fines 
in other federations cf. Hellen. Oxyrh., col. 12 
(Boeotia); Gy. Dialekt-Inschriften, 5043; and 
Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 1889, p. 48 
(Cretan towns in Antigonus Doson’s League), 

For other instances of éfwuocla, see Wilhelm, 
Osterreichische Jahveshefte, 1909, pp. 139-141. 

* This procedure was actually provided for in 
Philip’s League ([Dem.] 17, § 6). Instances of 
actual executions in Greek federations are ex- 
ceedingly numerous. 
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Two points of detail here require notice : 

(i.) No mention is made in this clause of vn. Presumably the several 
communities within each ¢6vos were made responsible.! 

(ii.) The imposition of fines upon M.P.s who could not offer a good 


excuse for absence from duty was a recognised device of Greek statecraft. : 


The scale of the penalty prescribed seems absurdly low, for the rate was only 
one-tenth of that which was set forth for common hoplite soldiers; and in 
view of the relatively infrequent incidence of parliamentary duty it would 
have been equitable to impose specially severe fines upon M.P.s. But it is in 
keeping with the other known scales for deputies.” 


XIII. MISCELLANEOUS. 

The final portion of our inscription cannot be restored in full, but its 
fragments raise some further points of interest : 

(ii Les: . as TOEBEE ae oy 

This clearly refers to the subsistence of an expeditionary force. Was this 
subsistence provided by the federation or by the states which supplied the 
contingents? The practice of other Greek leagues,’ and the mention of 
eladopat further down (8 1. 11), suggests that the levying power—i.e. the 
federation—found the victuals. 

Gif} ai 22a" 

The naval conscriptions of Philip and Alexander* seem to have been 
mainly intended for Ja grande guerre. But in 303-2 B.c., thanks to Demetrius’ 
recent victory at Salamis, no serious naval war was in sight. The ‘clearing 
of the seas’ in this clause can only refer to pirates. The suppression of 
piracy, as M. Kougeas aptly observes, was an object of the first projected 
pan-Hellenic League,® and it was also kept in view by Philip. In the post- 
Alexandrine period the seas sorely required a pan-Hellenic broom.’ 

(iii.) Bl. ir: .. . elodopal yivwr[ tac]. 

This suffices to prove that Demetrius’ League had a federal chest, and 
that this chest was supplied by emergency taxation.® In spite of the practical 
disadvantages of irregular levies, Greek federations preferred to muddle 
through with these rather than risk the resentment evoked by an annual 
ddpos, as the Athenians had done in their first maritime league.? 


. . [(Oa]Aatra Kabapa Hu. 


7 On the evils of piracy, especially in the third 
and second centuries, see Professor Ormerod 


1 Wilcken, p. 141. 
2 The penalty in the fifth-century Boeotian 


League was one drachma (Hellen, Oxyrh,, col. 12). 
Allowing for the altered value of money, this 
tallies with the two drachmae of our document. 

3 E.g, the maritime confederacies of Athens ; 
the Peloponnesian and Achaean Leagues, DS.? 
421 (treaty between Aetolia and Achaea, ¢. 272 
B.c.) furnishes an instance to thecontrary, The 
fragment of an inscription published by Wilhelm 
(p. 44) is too scanty to permit any sure inference 
in regard to Philip’s League. 

4 Plutarch, Phocion, ch. 16; DS.? 283. 

5 Plutarch, Pericles, ch. 17. 

6 [Dem.] 17, §§ 19-20. 


in Liverpool Annals, vol, 8, pp. 105-124; also 
DS3 581-2; 1.G. 11. 5. 141 and 591b, XII. 3, 1206 
and 1291, XII. 5. 663 and 860. 

8 The elcgopal of which Ptolemy II. relieved 
the Nowra (DS.3 390) were probably imposed 
by Demetrius, but only after the collapse of his 
pan-Hellenic League. 

® E.g. the Peloponnesian League (I.G. V. 1.1), 
the Boeotian League (Hellen, Oxyrh., col. 12), 
Philip's League (Griechische Dialekt- Inschriften, 
304a). Of modern federations, Australia and 
U.S.A, have the right of almost unlimited taxa- 
tion, , 
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(iv.) a1. 23: [aod]urelaus 82 xXpHjcPar [rats watpios |. 
»» 27: pnd? ert vewrepi[opar]. 

The reading vais marpiows seems fairly certain. % TAaTpLOS ToALTELA WAS 
a popular cry of the time.1 It had been exploited in recent years by 
Polyperchon,? and was used by Demetrius himself in his campaign against 
Cassander’s oligarchies.°® 

The words yd émi vewrepioue@ indicate that Demetrius’ confederates, 
once provided with their mdrpsos modteia, were required not to tamper with 
it. The same condition was imposed by Athens upon some of the members 
of her second maritime league,‘ and by Philip upon all of his confederates.® 
It was good policy on Demetrius’ part to renew this stipulation, because the 
vewtepicpuot effected by Alexander and Antipater in contravention of Philip’s 
constitution had caused much discontent in Greece.® 

We may take it for granted that our inscription must also have contained 
the inevitable guarantee of éNevOepia Kal adtovouia. This was part of the 
common form of federal constitutions,’ and Demetrius himself posed as a 
champion of Greek liberty against Cassander.® 

(v.) 8 ll. 15-17: dy te BovrAwvrar . 
emravop0w| catwoay |. 

The word éravop$wcdtwcay has an ominous ring, for the revision of the 
constitutions of Greek states was one of the means by which Alexander 
curtailed the liberties of the Greek states. But, taken as a whole, the above 
expressions seem rather to refer to a voluntary revision of the federal con- 
stitution on the initiative of the federal parliament,!° though Demetrius no 
doubt would reserve for himself the power to veto the amendments. 

(vi.) 8 ll. 23-35. 

The remainder of the inscription contains the oath of allegiance to the 
new constitution, which Wilcken has fully restored on the pattern of the oath 
tendered to Philip’s confederates,!* and directions for the exhibition of the 
text at various points in the league’s territory. It raises no points of special 
constitutional interest. 


A / 
. TOV cuudhepovT@v . . . ovTOL 


ConcLusion.— Demetrius’ constitution, as might be expected, followed in 
many respects the usual practice of Greek federations. Its borrowings from 


1 DS.3 390 (grant by Ptolemy II. to the 
Nyowwrat); DS.* 222 (petition of the Ionian 
League to Antiochus I.); Polyb. IV. 25. 7 ‘grant 
by Antigonus Doson)., 

2 Diod. 18. 56. 

3 DS. 323: Eretria receives back rov’s rarplous 
véuous (¢. 308 B.C.). 

4 Plutarch, Demetrius, ch. 10; Diodorus, 20, 46: 
Athens recovers rhy wdtpiov toNtrelay (307 B.C.) ; 
DS.* 173, 1. 63. 

5 [Dem.] 17, §§ 15-16; DS.* 260a, 

6 [Dem.] 17, § 16; Diod. 18. 55. For the 
unsettlement caused by vewrepiopol, cf. DS. 317 


(Sicyon), 364 (Ephesus) ; Ditt.O.G.J. 8 (Eresus). 

7 E.g. in the Second Athenian Confederacy 
(DS.? 147); in Philip's League ([Dem., 17, § 8]) ; 
in Antigonus Doson’s League (Polyb. 4. 25. 7). 

8 Diod. 20, 102-3. 

® DS.3 283 (Chios), and especially DS.3 306 
(Tegea). 

10 For similar voluntary revisions, cf. DS.3 581, 
1. 86; Michel, Recueil 16, 1. 75; 28, 1. 43; I.G. 
IX. 1. 98. 

11 Cf. the procedure of Antigonus I. at Teos 
(DS.? 344). 

13. DS.* 260a. 


a 
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Athens are of slight importance. On the other hand, it shows so much 
resemblance with the known provisions of Philip’s League as to confirm 
Plutarch’s statement that his federation was a renewal of Philip’s.* 

The most peculiar feature in the new document is the difference in peace- 
time and war-time arrangements for the parliamentary sessions. This dis- 
tinction recalls the ‘ permanent’ and ‘ provisional’ constitutions of the Four 
Hundred, and sets one wondering whether the peace-time arrangements were 
mere window-dressing, and the war-time regulations, which conferred dan- 
gerously large powers upon Demetrius, were really intended by him to be 
a ‘permanent provisorium.’2 The fact that he utilized his war-time authority 
to raise 25,000 Greek recruits* and send them as elephant-fodder to Ipsus 
adds strength to our suspicions. But prima facie at least the peace-time 
constitution was a liberal one. Had Demetrius won at Ipsus it is at least 
possible that he would have conferred upon the Greeks a successful federal 


government. 
M. Cary. 


A MS. OF TERENCE IN THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY. 


In his recently published book on Early Latin Verse Professor Lindsay says 
(p. 4): ‘The MSS. of Terence have not yet been all collated; at least, collations 
have not yet been published. And for a critical edition there is as yet nothing better 
than Umpfenbach’s (shall we say ?) pre-scientific volume . . .’(cf. p. 225). I therefore 
thought it not out of place to give an account (not a collation) of the better of two 
MSS. recently acquired by the Cambridge University Library. My attention was 
drawn to it by my father, Dr. Postgate, who had noted its reading of exclustt in 
Eun. 98 (which none of Umpfenbach’s MSS. read, but Donatus confirms), and he 
has helped me with the preparation of this paper. I have also to thank Mr. Sayle 
for allowing me to quote the official description of the MS. 

This MS. (Add. 3109 G in the University Library) I shall call Cam I., and the 
official description of it is as follows: 

Latin: saec. XV. (Flemish or German origin). Vellum 178x116mm. 2+4119 
leaves. Single column, twenty-eight lines to the page. Beautifully written in black 
ink with rubrication. Initials in blue with red tendrils; no headlines nor foliation— 
both added in a later hand. A few late marginal notes. Bound in red morocco, 
with gold tooling and brown lettering. Presented to Alexander Boswell, of 
Auchinleck, by John Gordon, June 30, 1755. Contents: Two leaves containing 


(1) names of plays and an elegiac couplet, (2) dedicatory inscription, (3) blank, 


(4) four Latin verses. Andria, with Arg. and Prol. fol. 1, Ewnuchus fol. 25, 
Heauton timovumenos fol. 45, Adelphoe 62b, Hecyra 79, Phormio 93b. Teventt wita 110, 
Argumenta 111-119b. Collation aa®, a-p%, last leaf (blank) gone. Bought at the 
Auchinleck sale (Sotheby’s), June 26, 1893. 

1 Demetrius, ch. 25. corinth ‘péxpe av 6 mpds Kdooavdpov xaradv0p 


2 'AQ, Ifod., chs. 30-31. Wemayregard ina  édeuos’ (Diod. 20. 103. 4). 
similar light Demetrius’ occupation of Acro- 3 Diod. 20. 110, 6, 


a ee ee ee a ee ee a a 
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This account may be amplified. Schenkl! dates it s. XIV. ex). Rubrication is 
used for didascaliae, speakers (the exitus suppositicius of the Andria has no indication 
of speakers), participants in the scene and other purposes. The didascalia of the 
Andnia and the argument of the Eumuchus are missing, and the didascalia of the 
Adelphoe has got displaced to before Act 1. On 1a before the Argument to the Andria 
are the six lines of the epigram on Terence [Anth, Lat. (Teubner, 1894) 487c] (quid 
jingat in v. 5). The scholia at the end, 110-119b, are of Schlee’s? third and latest 
class, consisting of a Life, outlines of the plays, and a few notes, mainly on the 
didascaliae. The writing is ugly and clumsy in the beginning, but improves after 
the Andria. Capital letters (with a trace of yellow in them) are used haphazard, 
frequently at the beginning of Terentian lines, but the MS. is written continuously, 
and the use of capitals is uncertain. 

I have collated the MS. carefully for the Heauton, and the Hecyva, and for the first 
two hundred lines of the other plays, cursorily for the rest, using Tyrrell’s text 
(Oxford) as a basis, The critical notes are taken from Umpfenbach’s edition of 
1870, which is not always trustworthy, and his names are used for the MSS.?_ I have 
also used Dziatzko’s edition (1884). Donatus and Eugraphius are quoted from the 
Teubner text of Wessner (1902-8). 

This MS. clearly belongs to the family whose consensus is indicated by Tyrrell 
as 2—that is, of all known MSS. of Terence except A. There are a few agreements 
with A against 2, and of those I give the following: 

And. 933, quiduis [> quid ais]; And. 975, secundis [secundis rebus] ; Heawt. 543, 
hic denuo [hinc denuo]; Ad. 309, loquitur [loquatur]; Hec. 555, consuisset 
[consuesset]. 

The family of = is subdivided by Dziatzko into two groups, y, consisting of 
BCEFP, and 64, consisting of DGV. Two of the y group, E and F, have consider- 
able affinity with 6. In this MS. the order of the plays is that of y, and in the later 
plays, and towards the end of plays, the tendency to agree with y is noticeable. 
Most of the variants in either direction are matters of word-order, but there are 
others, It must be borne in mind that, for most of the Hecyva and for portions of 
the other plays, D is sole authority for the 6 group. 

I have selected the following examples of agreement with y: And. 633, et tamen 
res premit denegare (BCP) [den. et t. r. p. (DEG)]; Eun. 14, fraudetur (BCE) 
[frustretur (DGP)]; Eun. 51, perficies [pertendes]; Eun. 1087, uobis praebebo 
(EFP) [uobis propino]; Heaut. Arg. 8, (sub. ras.) fictum (CFP) [factum] ; Heaut. 239, 
longius abesse [longule esse]; Heaut. 573, prohibet facere (BCFP) [f. pr.]; Heaut. 964, 
neque tu egeres (BCEP) [neque eg.]; Ad. 716, nec fabrica illic [neque illic fabrica] ; 
Ad. 967, istac [hac]; Hec. 543, aderit tempus se [aderit se]; Hec. 765, set reprimam 
me [rep. m.]; Phoym. 315, conspectum [aduentum]. 

In the following it agrees with 6: And. 532, obuiam Chremem [obuiam]; 
And. 637, non uerentur illic [illic]; Heaut. 319, mitte ista atque (D mitte ista) 
[mitte]; Heaut. 426, adibo atque adloquar (-quor G) [ibo. adl.]; Ad. 135, unum 
(ADGYV) [ullum]; Ad, 140, grauius quicquam dicere [gr. di.]; Hec. arg. 7, reuertit (D) 
[reuenit]; Hec. 25, inde terrendo (D!) [in detertendo]; Hec. 112, uitium maximum 
est (D) [u. e. m.]. Also one may note Eun. 460, non moror (D1GpP. EF sup. }) [nil 
moror]; Ad. 108, decet (DF*G'VA) [licet]. 

Its source cannot be determined at present. It is true that in the Hecyra it has 
a marked tendency to follow F, but that is not borne out by the other plays. The 
three chief MSS. that it follows are E, F, and D. Examples of its connexion with 

1 Schenkl, Sitzber. dk, Ak. in Wien, phil,-hist, 3 A, Bembinus; B. Basilicanus; C. Vaticanus ; 
ki., Vol. 136, V. ii., p. 77, 2479. D, Victorianus; E, Riccardianus; F, Ambro- 

2 Schlee, Scholia Terentiana, ed. Teubner, 1893,  sianus; G, Decurtatus; P, Parisinus: V, Frag- 
pp. 163 sqq. mentum Vindobonense. 
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F are: Ad. 409, prae gaudio (Schol. Pers. 2. 54) [gaudio]; Hec. 168, huiusce {huius] ; 
Hec. 277, excusatu (F*) [expurgatu]; Hec. 364, ocius [citius]; Hec. 544, nihil cessa- 
uisti eandem esse [eadem esse n. c.]; Hec. 578, assimulas [dissimulas]; Hec. 595, 
meae (Donatus) [mea]; Hec. 792, nullam (man? add nam post n.: F? nam) [nam]. 
Of its connexion with E: And. 614,deme... deme [me...me]. Heaut. didasc. 7, 
praenestinus graeca menandri prima (prima E in marg.) acta secunda modos fecit 
Flaccus Claudii tibiis (duabus add. E) dextris M. Iunio T. Simphronio coss. [Praen. 
modos f. Fl. Cl. acta primo tibiis imparibus deinde duabus dextris graeca est 
Menandri facta 111 M. Iunio Tito Sempronio coss.]; Heaut. 143, exercent [exser- 
cerent]; Phorm. 42, ditioribus [diuitioribus (diutioribus)]. Of its connexion with D: 
And. 754, aha necdum omnia [an tu haec omnia]; Amd. 811, id (Donatus) [hic]; 
Heaut. 261, dolet monuisse frustra [m. fr. (dolet BE)]; Heaut. 312, adducis (D}) 
[ducis]. Also there may be noticed And. 237, proh deum fidem atque hominum (EG) 
[p. d. (a. h.) f£.]; Hec. 65, quemque (AF) [quemquem] ; Hec. 246, ex hoc iam scibo 
quid siet (FG) [i. s: e. h. q. s.]. One can hardly say definitely to which MS. it 
belongs: it would seem to be conflated. 

It has variants of its own, apart from mistakes, most of which are transpositions, 
and some have ancient or modern support. Examples are: And, 265, aut de illa 
(Bentley) [aut aliquid de illa]; And. 624, pessimum hominum genus [Eugraphius and 
Flecheisen) ; And. 671, nisi si (Bentley) [man? del si : nisi]; Eun. 98, exclusti (Donatus 
and Faérnus) [exclusit]; Eun. 126, interea loci te cognoui (Donatus) [te i. 1. c.]; 
Eun. 1069, credere ambos (Bentley and Flecheisen) [a. c.]; Ad. 29, ubi (Seruius and 
Donatus) [ibi]; Ad. 36, quibus (Donatus) [et quibus]; Hec. 493, si sanus es satis — 
(-s s- in ras., Fleckeisen) (cp. F? sanus si es satis) [si sanus sies]. Also And. 507, huc 
deferrent mox puerum (m, p. h. deferent, Bentley) [puerum deferent huc]; And. 908, 
CH. hic est. SI. men quaeris [CH. hic Simost. CR. men quaeris alii alia]; And. 
ex. Sup, 12, amicissime [agissime]; Heawt. 688a, consilium quo modo Clitophoni 
Bacchis detur ; Heawt. 748, tu nescis id quod est [tu nescies quod scies, et alii alia] ; 
FHec. 339, iter [iterum (man?)]; Hec. 442, ueniat maneone [ueniet maneamne]; 
Phorm. 176, lex (Guyet and Bentley ius from F*) [eius]. 

The other MS. (Add. 3024) is of Italian origin, according to Schenkl,! fifteenth 
century, and shows marked affinity to Cam I. It reads in Eun. 98, exclusisti. 
I have collated it for the Heauwt. with Tyrrell, but it is not so good. 

Since writing the above I have been able to identify the scholia as the ‘com- 
mentum Brunsianum,’? published with the Codex Halensis by Bruns in 1811. The 
notes are not so full, but there is an argument for the Phoymio, and the correct 
explanation of Hecyra. 

P. E. PostGatTe. 


1 Sitzber. d. k. Akad. in Wien, phil.-hist. kl, 2 Rand, Class. Phil. IV., 359-389. 
Vol. 136, V. ii., p. 76, No. 2476. 


ON THE SALLUSTIAN SVASORIAE—II. 
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V. Tue Seconp SvasoriA aND ITS RELATION TO THE FIrsT. 


In the first part of this paper an attempt was made to show by various con- 
siderations that the second Swasoria of cod. Vat. lat. 3864 cannot be the work of 
Sallust. There still remains, however, a final argument which, partly because 
through some mischance it has never been elaborated before and partly because it 
leads to a slightly more definite conclusion than the foregoing, deserves separate and 
fuller statement. The critic whose name is most closely associated with the view 
that these two Suasoviae are not by a single hand is Hellwig ; and though his work is 
now generally ignored—to some extent perhaps because he omitted the more con- 
vincing reasons for the theory he was urging—a fresh examination of the evidence 
may suggest that, so long as he is merely combating the assumption of single author- 
ship, Hellwig is on the right lines. After that, unfortunately, he goes completely 
astray: in trying to prove that the second Suasovia is Sallustian and the first an 
inferior imitation, he is wide of the mark. Had he only taken a hint already avail- 
able in Schenkl’s review of Jordan‘ and backed the first as authentic, he might have 
saved his successors much controversy. 

The resemblances between the two Swasoriae are obvious even to casual inspec- 
tion. Both begin with remarks on fortuna. Both, soon afterwards, introduce 
Pompeius and Sulla in that order ; the first piece (I. 4, 1 sqq.) as a warning against 
cruelty in success, the second (II. 3 sqq.) by way of dragging in somerather muddled 
abuse of oligarchy. Both divide their subject into two; the first into War and 
Peace (I. 3, 1), the second into Senate and People (II. 5,1). Both have much to say 
about wealth and usury. Both proclaim their brevity (I. 8, 7; II. 13, 8). And 
both end with the immortal gods. Besides this, however, there are some definite 
parallelisms of expression, of which the following is the traditional list : 


ie il 

I, I pro uero antea optinebat ; 12, 7 mihi pro uero constat ; 

I, I quae per mortaleis auide cupiun- 1, 6 per ceteros mortalis illa res clarior 
tur; est ; 

I, 2 ut prius defessi sint homines lau- 1, 6 prius defessi sunt homines laudando 
dando facta tua quam tu laude atque admirando munificentiam 
digna faciundo ; tuam, quam tu in faciundo quae 

gloria digna essent ; 

3, 2 equidem ego; 6, 2 equidem ego (vide ro, 4, and for 

‘equidem’ alone, 2, 1); 

4, 2 uti pleps largitionibus et publico 5, 8 plebs bonis negotiis impedita malum 
frumento corrupta habeat nego- publicum facere desinet ; 
tia sua, quibus ab malo publico 
detineatur ; 

8, 9 meditata pectore euolwat ; 7,6 multaque in pectore uoluit ; 

8, 10 siue hac seu meliorealia uia perges; 12, 2 si hoc itinere uti decreueris. 


1 Vide Schenkl, p. 672. 
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The reasons adduced by Hellwig for denying that the two Suasoviae can be bya 
single hand are neither cogent nor complete: indeed he spoils a good case by ~ 
presentation so ineffective that what he has to say on this question may, for the 
present at least, be neglected. It will be more profitable to begin with some points 
whereon Hellwig is silent and which are certainly not less important than those to 
which his attention is confined. 

It is curious that in discussions of these Suwasoviae stress has never been laid on 
the third pair of parallels in the list above—‘ prius defessi sunt homines,’ etc. The 
resemblance is so close as beyond all possibility of doubt to imply a direct con- 
nexion, and the question which must be asked is of what kind this connexion was. 
First of all, is it conceivable, as Pohlmann and Meyer seem ready to believe, that 
Sallust should have included this somewhat elaborate epigram in both of two 
‘Broschiiren’? Was Sallust so sterile of expression as to work this tag so hard— 
and that too in writing open letters to a man like Caesar? The issue has only 
to be stated for the answer to be clear : it is incredible that Sallust should have been 
guilty of such feeble repetition. Indeed, the only circumstances in which Sallust 
might rationally be claimed as the author of both would be if one piece were merely 
the rough draft of the other and only in its second form had the work been published. 
But any hypothesis of such a kind, as will soon be seen, may be entirely ruled out of 
account. It will be worth while to examine more closely the context of this 
epigram in both places where it appears. The author of the first Swasoria (of 46) 
observes at the beginning: ‘Appius Caecus rightly said that every man fashions his 
own fortune; and this applies especially to you, “ qui tantum alios praegressus 
es, ut prius defessi sint homines laudando facta tua quam tu laude digna faciundo.”’ 
No one can deny that this is logical, well-put, and indeed perhaps the neatest remark 
the pamphlet contains. Now what of the second Suasovia (of 49)? After the two 
fatuous sentences with which he opens, the writer goes on: * From my youth I have 
studied the theory and practice of politics, and thereby I have been led to sacri- 
fice my “fama” and “ modestia” to you.’ Then ‘sed per ceteros mortalis illa res 
clarior est, quod prius defessi sunt homines laudando atque admirando munificentiam 
tuam quam tu in faciundo quae gloria digna essent.’ Little comment is needed on 
that. The epigram is spoilt; the logic is destroyed; ‘ munificentia’ is entirely 
irrelevant; and ‘gloria digna,’ a somewhat crude expression, is clearly only a 
plagiarist’s variation of the natural ‘ laude digna’ which he found in his original. On 
the strength of this alone it would hardly be too much to say (1) that the author of 
the second Suwasoria must have been someone other than the author of the first, and 
(2) that the author of the second was directly copying parts of the first when he 
wrote. 

This piece of evidence, however, does not stand alone: there is another parallel 
which goes some way to confirm the suggestion of the first. There is again a clear 
connexion between the antepenultimate pair of passages in the list above; and again 
a question arises as to which inspired the other. To begin with it must be observed 
that in the first Swasovia (7, 2) the words are used to press on Caesar the policy 
of finding occupation for the plebs of Rome to keep them out of mischief, in which 
context the phrase ‘uti pleps . . . habeat negotia sua, quibus ab malo publico 
detineatur,’ if not forcible, is at least appropriate. On the other hand, in the parallel 
passage of the second piece, the author is describing the advantages which he expects 
to follow,from an exportation of the flebs on a large scale to civilian colonies abroad. 
But ia that case the inability of these people to do harm in Rome would be due not 
to their mere employment in healthy occupations, but to their removal from the city, 
and it is just this removal which the author refrains from stressing. In fact, if he had 
been composing for himself without having a model before him, he would surely have 
used some phrase like ‘ procul ab urbe remota’ instead of ‘bonis negotiis impedita ;’ 
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but, as it is, he drags in ‘bona negotia’ in spite of their irrelevance, and so 
strengthens the suspicion that he is a mere imitator of the first Suasovia. F inally in 
this connexion the concluding words of these two passages should be compared, 
though admittedly it is impossible to get from them any very definite result. But the 
reader may be asked to consider whether, feeble as both phrases may be, it is not 
more probable that ‘malum publicum facere desinet ’ is a weak variation of ‘ab malo 
publico detineatur’ than that the debt is in the reverse direction. 

There remains a third parallel which may be used to support the conclusion 
that the second Suasovia borrows from the first—the parallel of ‘ siue hac seu meliore 
alia uia perges’ (I. 8, 10) and ‘si hoc itinere uti decreueris ’ (II. 12,2). Here there is 
not evidence enough to prove connexion; but connexion between the two pieces has 
been demonstrated already, and that connexion justifies the question being asked 
again of the present pair of passages—which is the more likely to be a reminiscence 
of the other? Again the answer seems to be that the second Suasoria only gives 
a poorer variation of the first. ‘Via’ in a figurative sense is many times more 
common than ‘iter’ so employed; and, while ‘uia pergere’ is a phrase so normal as 
to pass unnoticed, ‘uti itinere’ is not. On both scores it may be claimed that 
the first piece uses the more natural Latin, and the author of the second is driven 
into forced expression simply because he must avoid verbatim repetition of his 
original. 

In addition to these three cases there may be mentioned yet another, which 
stands however somewhat apart, because in it the passages concerned show a 
resemblance too general for them to be called parallels in the same sense as the rest. 
In I. 7, 3 there occurs ‘id ita eueniet, si pecuniae, quae maxuma omnium pernicies 
est, usum atque decus dempseris’; and though the corresponding sentence of the 
second Swasoria is perhaps not close enough for any inference to be made from this 
likeness alone, what has already been said may be confirmed thereby. As before, the 
imitation employs feebler and more awkward language than the original : its words 
are ‘uerum, Si pecuniae decus ademeris, magna illa uis auaritiae facile bonis moribus 
uincetur’ (II. 8, 5). This may be left for consideration in the light of what has been 
seen above. 

So far the argument has been to show that the first Suasovia was before the 
writer of the second as he composed. This means that the man who wrote the 
second was a plagiarist ; and the next step will be to confirm the main conclusion by 
proving on other grounds that there is plagiarism in the second piece. There is a 
passage in II. 9, 2, already mentioned for another purpose, which runs in full as 
follows: ‘an L. Domiti magna uis est, quoius nullum membrum a flagitio aut 
facinore uacat? lingua uana manus cruentae pedes fugaces ; quae honeste nominari 
nequeunt, inhonestissima.’ This famous tag, which is most familiar from Vergil’s 
alleged ‘Cicerokarikatur’ in Aen. XI, 389-90, occurs again in the doubtfully 
Sallustian Invective against Cicero (3, 5), where the actual words are‘. . . leuis- 
simus senator, mercennarius patronus, cuius nulla pars corporis a turpitudine uacat, 
lingua uana, manus rapacissimae, gula immensa, pedes fugaces ; quae honeste 
nominari non possunt, inhonestissima.’ The similarity between these two passages 
is so close that from casual inspection it is impossible to say which, if either, 
suggested the other. The only evidence they present is the variation of ‘ nequeunt’ 
and ‘non possunt,’ whereof it might be surmised, though without assurance, that 
‘ nequeunt ’ is slightly the less normal and therefore suggestive of a copy. By itself, 
however, this could prove nothing ; but fortunately there is a more forcible consider- 
ation. As Jordan has pointed out, the author of the Jnvective, who has been 
criticizing one by one the vices which he finds in Cicero’s character, is quite appro- 


1 Vide Jordan, p. 9. 
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priate when he sums up his conclusions in the phrase at present under discussion. 
In the second Suasoria, on the other hand, where L. Domitius is mentioned only as a 
possible danger to Caesar, the reference to his moral character contained in the 
repeated tag is irrelevantly dragged in by the heels; and it can scarcely be denied 
that this irrelevance in the second Suwasorvia is evidence pointing directly to the view 
that the writer, besides drawing from the first Swasoria, got inspiration as well from 
the Invective against Cicero. Confirmation of this may be sought in another pair of 
parallels. The second Suasoria (11, 3) has the following: ‘sed quoniam coaequari 
gratiam omnium difficile est, quippe cum illis maiorum uirtus partam reliquerit 
gloriam dignitatem clientelas, cetera multitudo pleraque insiticia est, sententias eorum 
a metu libera,’ where the word ‘insiticia’ has often been noticed. Now in the 
Invective (1, 1) there occurs: ‘ ubiubi M. Tullius, leges audacia defendit atque in 
hoc ordine ita moderatur, quasi unus reliquus e familia uiri clarissimi, Scipionis 
Africani, ac non reperticius [accitus] ac paullo ante insitus huic urbi ciuis?’ That 
there is some connexion between the second Swasora and the Invective has already 
been seen: one of them almost certainly was in the hands of the man who wrote the 
other. And in the pair of passages at present in question, if a more precise account 
of their relation is sought, it may be suggested that ‘insiticia’ was put into the 
suasor’s mind by ‘insitus’ and ‘ reperticius,’ which he found together at the beginning 
of the Imvective and of which he combined the root of one with the termination of the 
other. If that is so, we have here support for the theory that not only the first letter 
to Caesar, but the Invective against Cicero as well, contributed to the composition of 
the second Suasorvia. 

Up to this point the argument has been to show, first, that the author of the 
second Suasoria made use both of the arrangement and of the phraseology which he 
found in the other; and, secondly, that the charge of plagiarism which this theory 
implies may be strengthened by evidence of borrowing from another source—the 
Invective. It follows next to mention one more consideration which will prove the 
general point that the second Swasoria is a conscious imitation of the Sallustian style 
by a later writer. Sallust notoriously had a special fondness for the phrase ‘ patria 
et parentes ’2—a phrase which, to be precise, he took over from Plato; and in the 
second Swasoria it duly appears again, not only once but thrice. The first and third 
instances are of no particular value: but how are the words introduced in the 
second? ‘Quodsi tecum patria atque parentes possent loqui, scilicet haec tibi 
dicerent. o Caesar, nos te genuimus fortissimi uiri, in optima urbe, decus prae- 
sidiumque nobis, hostibus terrorem.’ There is no need to insist on Jordan’s point 
that ‘decus praesidiumque nobis’ is due to Horace, Carm. I. 1, 2:* ‘decus’ and 
‘praesidium’ do, as a matter of fact, occur together in Bell. Jug. 19, 1, and it is not 
impossible that this is the passage which the suasor had in mind. What really gives 
away the imitator is the way in which he makes the ‘ patria atque parentes’ refer 
to themselves as ‘fortissimi uiri.’ ‘Fortissimi uiri’ is an expression almost as 
characteristically Sallustian as ‘ patria et parentes’;® but that Sallust himself would 
have connected them so clumsily as is done in the second Swasovia is incredible. 
Here, if anywhere, the hand of the plagiarist is betrayed, 

So much is enough for the main conclusion that the second Suasoria is the work 
of a man who was consciously copying the Sallustian style, and who used the first 
Suasonna as a model. Even so, other arguments remain. For instance, the use of 
the merely connective ‘sed’ some seven times in the second piece, whereas it does 
not seem to occur at all in the first, points to independent authorship. But con- 
siderations like these are so small as to be of little weight, and they may be passed 

1 Vide Jordan, p. ro. 711. &, 45 13.23 5558 
2 Vide Bell. Cat. 6, 5; 52, 3. Bell. Iug. 3,2; 4 Vide Jordan, p. 5. 
87,2. Ep. Mithr. 17. 5 Vide Bell. Cat. 12, 5; 20,9. Bell. Ing. 68, 3. 
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over when other more powerful arguments are available. What must next be done 
is to test the hypothesis that the second Swasoria is an imitation of the first by asking 
whether it will help to explain difficulties which are otherwise inexplicable. 

In the first part of this article’ there was mentioned among the charges against 
the authenticity of the second Swasoria the sentence which runs ‘in duas partes ego 
ciuitatem diuisam arbitror, sicut a maioribus accepi, in patres et plebem’ (II. 5, 1), 
wherein the statement is so inappropriate to the political situation during the 
Caesarian period as to raise the suspicion that it cannot have been written before the 
first century of the Empire at earliest. Why the suasor should perpetrate so puerile 
an observation, and still more why he should make this sharp division between 
‘patres’ and ‘plebs’ a basis for the arrangement of his argument, it is in any case 
difficult to explain. But, on the assumption that the second pamphlet is an imitation 
of the first, a conjecture is possible. The imitator found that the remarks of his 
original were grouped under two heads—war and peace—which are introduced in 
I. 3, 1, with the words ‘igitur quoniam tibi uictori de bello atque pace agitandum 
est,’ etc.; and, like the faithful copyist that he was, he determined to arrange his 
own matter in the same way. But unfortunately his theme did not really admit of 
treatment on these lines, and in order to get a double grouping he was forced to fall 
back on the unconvincing opposition of ‘ patres’ and ‘ plebs,’ which is the peculiarity 
for which some account is needed. 

Next may be taken the difficulty of II. 4, 2, where the second Swasoria falls into 
its worst mistake by implying that a massacre of forty senators, in which M. Cato 
and L. Domitius were somehow concerned, took place either in or shortly before the 
year 52 B.c. It has been seen already? that for this there is no sort of justification 
in recorded fact ; but a satisfactory explanation of the way in which the mistake 
arose has never been given. In I. 4, 1-2, there come the words ‘an illa, quae paulo 
ante hoc bellum in Cn. Pompeium uictoriamque Sullanam increpabantur, obliuio 
interfecit: Domitium, Carbonem, Brutum, alios item non armatos neque in proelio 
belli iure sed postea supplices per summum scelus interfectos, plebem Romanam in 
uilla publica pecoris modo conscissam? eheu quam illa occulta ciuium funera et 
repentinae caedes, in parentum aut liberorum sinum fuga mulierum et puerorum, 
uastatio domuum ante partam a te uictoriam saeua atque crudelia erant!’ The 
passage is one which needs careful examination. On one point at least there is 
fortunately no doubt—that the events dated by the phrase ‘paulo ante hoc bellum’ 
belong to the period of Sulla’s domination. ‘Domitius’ is Cn. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, who was either killed in a fight with Pompeius or put to death by him in 
Africa during the year 81.3 ‘Carbo’ is Cn. Papirius Carbo, consul for the third time 
in 82, who during his year of office was killed by Pompeius in Sicily.4 And ‘Brutus’ 
is either M. Junius Brutus, praetor of 88, who fled with Carbo in 82, and later 
committed suicide,® or else M. Junius Brutus, tribunus plebis of 83, who took part in 
the rising of M. Lepidus, and was murdered by order of Pompeius in 77.6 Finally, 
the slaughter ‘in uilla publica’ is the massacre of 82, which, though accounts of it 
differ in detail, is familiar from many authorities.? About what follows it is not so 
easy to be certain; but it may be suggested that an unprejudiced reader of the 
passage would naturally take the words at least down to ‘puerorum’ as a further 
reference to the outrages of Sulla and his friends. It is the next phrase—‘ uastatio 


1 Vide p. 98 supra. 5 Vide Livy, Ep. 89; and further Pauly- 

2 Vide pp. 96 sq. supra. Wissowa, R.E. art. Junius, No. 51. 

3 Vide the authorities collected in Pauly- 6 Vide Plut. Pomp. 16, 4; and further Pauly- 
Wissowa, R.E. art. Domitius, No. 22. Wissowa, R.E. art. Junius, No. 52. 

4 Vide Plut. Pomp. 10, 3; Appian, Bella ciu. 7 Vide e.g. Livy, Ep. 88; Plut. Sulla 30, 2 sqq.; 
I, 96, 6-7. and for other authorities Pauly-Wissowa, R.E. 


IV., col. 1448 sq. 
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domuum ante partam a te uictoriam’—which contains the real crux. One point — 
indeed about it is fairly clear: the argument of I. 6, 4—‘neque quisquam te ad 
crudelis poenas aut acerba iudicia inuocat, quibus ciuitas uastatur magis quam 
corrigitur, sed ut prauas artis malasque libidines ab iuuentute prohibeas. ea uera 
clementia erit consuluisse, ne merito ciues patria expellerentur,’ etc.—seems to show 
that ‘uastatio domuum’ at least covers banishments, if its meaning is not entirely 
confined thereto. The most serious difficulty is about ‘ante partam a te uictoriam.’ 
If this dates the whole of the events mentioned in the words from ‘ eheu’ onwards, 
since the reference in the opening phrases of the sentence is apparently to happenings 
of the Sullan period, ‘ante partam a te uictoriam’ gives the same date as ‘ paulo ante 
hoc bellum’ above. Against this, however, it may be urged that, if the sentence is 
taken so, there is a bathos when ‘uastatio domuum’ closes a list opened with ‘ illa 
occulta ciuium funera et repentinae caedes ’; and for this reason it is perhaps prefer- 
able to regard the words from ‘eheu’ to ‘puerorum’ as a mere elaboration of the 
remarks made about the Sullan horrors in the preceding sentence, and to read 
‘uastatio domuum ante partam a te uictoriam’ closely together as an appendicular 
reference to later troubles in the years immediately before the Civil War of 49. In 
that case ‘ uastatio’ would mean banishments and no more. Between these interpre- 
tations there is luckily at present no need to decide: what matters is not the true 
meaning of the words, but the meaning put upon them by the author of the second 
Suasoria, who in either event was wrong. What he seems to have done is, first, to 
take ‘ante partam a te uictoriam’ as giving a much later date than ‘ paulo ante hoc 
bellum ’ above ; and, secondly, to assume that to this later date are assigned all the 
various misfortunes mentioned in the sentence which begins with ‘eheu.’ Thus he 
finds himself under the necessity of providing ‘illa occulta ciuium funera et repentinae 
caedes’ many years after the dictatorship of Sulla, where they are put by the first 
Suasoria if rightly read; and this provision he goes on to make as best he can in the 
passage of his imitation which gives such great offence. 

Only two more questions are left. First, why did the writer of the second piece 
shift his date to 49 B.c. when his original put itself in 46? To some extent, perhaps, 
merely to show his independence; but chiefly, one may guess, to leave his hands 
more free. In particular it is noticeable that, whereas the first Suasovia is silent on 
‘libertas,’ in the second this word and its cognates occur twelve times, and the subject 
is often one on which the argument is concentrated. In the schools, of course, 
‘libertas’ was a well-worn theme, and an opportunity of developing it could not 
lightly be forgone. But in 46 B.c. the issue had so far been decided that platitudes 
on freedom would hardly have been in point; for which reason, perhaps, the suasor 
chose an earlier date. 

Secondly, why does the Swasovia with the later date stand in V before the piece 
which purports to be prior? This is a problem which has remained unsolved since 
first it was raised by the observation of Johannes Clericus, and it cannot be said that 
the single attempt at its solution which has so far been made is in any way satis- 
factory. According to Gebhardt! it was the plan of the excerptor who made the 
collection of Sallustian extracts contained in V to put the speeches first and the 
letters afterwards ; and when he had dealt on this principle with the material to be 
found in the historical works of Sallust, he proceeded to apply the same method of — 
arrangement to the ‘ Jugendschriften.’ The explanation in any case would be poor ; 
but in the light of what has been seen above? it cannot be accepted at all. Clearly 
it depends on the fallacy, exposed by Meyer, of calling the first Suasoria ‘oratio’ and 
the second ‘epistula’: if both are ‘ Broschiiren,’ Gebhardt’s case collapses forthwith. 
As an alternative, however, the view that the second Swasoria is an imitation of the 


1 Vide Gebhardt, p. 1o. 2 Vide Pp. 91 supra. 
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first makes it easy to suggest a more convincing account of the order in which they 
appear. The copy quite naturally comes after its original. 

Thus, to end at length, we fiud internal evidence for the conclusion that the 
second Suasoria was written by a man who drew inspiration directly from the first. 
We find the charge of plagiarism which this implies confirmed by borrowings from 
the Invective against Cicevo. And, thirdly, we see that this account of the relation 
between the two pamphlets makes possible the explanation of several difficulties 
which otherwise remain obscure. All that is left is to mention the obvious bearing 
of this on the question of Sallustian authorship. It has already been seen that 
several of the imitations are imitations by a man who did not understand his model, 
which by itself is enough to show that the two pieces cannot be by a single hand. 
But on that there is no need to insist. Once the view that the second Suasovia is a 
copy has been accepted, a simpler consideration will suffice. It has already been 
said? that Sallustian authorship of both pieces could, in view of the parallelisms, only 
be admitted even as a possibility if grounds were found for believing that one is the 
rough draft of the other. If that were so, since the second copies the first, the first 
would be the draft of the second. But the second represents itself as the earlier in 
time, and therefore cannot be a rewriting of the first by the same author; so that here 
we have an argument against the authenticity of the second which it may not be too 
much to hope will put beyond doubt a case already, I trust, proved almost to 
demonstration by what was said in the first instalment of this article, 


VI. THe First Svasorza. 


The final problem is the problem of the first Suasovia, a document about which 
all that is worth saying may fortunately be said at no great length. Indeed, on this 
subject there is only one point of real importance which has not been made before ; 
but besides this some general remarks about this work are needed, because its 
authenticity, so far as I am aware, has not hitherto been discussed in the light of the 
theory that the second Swasoria was deliberately copied from it by a later hand. So 
first of all there may be stated the case of those who deny Sallustian authorship. 

The arguments used by the attack fall roughly into two classes—one based on 
linguistic peculiarities and the other on historical difficulties; but there is another 
consideration standing somewhat apart from the rest, which it will be well to have 
done with at once. It has often been made a charge against both Swasoriae that in V 
they bear no definite ascription to Sallust, an omission by which Hauler in particular 
seems to be impressed.? Undoubtedly there is a strong suggestion that someone, 
probably the excerptor himself, had qualms; and rightly, as has been seen, so far as 
the second pamphlet is concerned. But, on the other hand, there is this much which 
should not be forgotten—that if these two are not by a single author, the obviously 
spurious nature of the second may have unjustly affected the reputation of the first : 
for there is not the slightest hint in V of knowledge that the two do not stand or fall 
together. Doubts thrust upon the excerptor by the aberrations of the second Swasovia 
may have prejudiced him unduly against the first ; and in the light of the suggestion 
that the second is a mere imitation, it is at least worth while to ask again how far the 
denial of a Sallustian ascription really tells against the other. 

Next for the linguistic objections. The words ‘item alia quae per mortaleis 
auide cupiuntur’ (1, 1) have been heavily criticized by Jordan? on the ground that 
‘per’ is used in a way which is not Sallustian or even Latin at all. How he himself 
would take the phrase he does not make clear; but if he understood it as more or 
less equivalent to ‘a mortalibus’ his remarks would not be without justification. 

1 Vide p. 138 supra. 3 Vide Jordan, p. 27. 
2 Vide Hauler, p. 130 
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‘Per mortaleis,’ however, has been defended by Spandau! and Hellwig? as Latin for 
‘all the world over’; and though there is no exact parallel to be found in the 
historical works of Sallust,? the defence perhaps deserves to be put on record. 
Secondly, there is the asyndeton ‘magna mediocri’ in 1, 9, an asyndeton of a kind 
common enough in Cicero, but rare in Sallust. Yet there are two passages which 
may be quoted in support—‘ loca amoena uoluptaria’ (Bell. Cat. 11, 5) and ‘ circum- 
uentus ab equitibus dextra sinistra’ (Bell. Iug. 101, 9). It must be admitted that 
these are suspicious, so suspicious, indeed, that Ahlberg+ has proposed to remove the 
first by inserting ‘atque’ and the second by reading the ‘sinistraque’ of K? and m 
against the unanimity of all other MSS. in favour of ‘ sinistra’ alone. But as they 
stand they certainly do something to diminish the difficulty of ‘magna mediocri’; and 
in any case it may be said that the point of style involved is so minute as to be 
capable of explanation by the interval of time between the date of the first Suasorta 
and the writing of the Bellwm Catilinae. A third objection has been found in 2, 4: 
‘cetera multitudo uolgi more magis quam iudicio post alius alium quasi prudentiorem 
secuti.? According to Corte ‘sequi post’ is ‘mera barbaries’;° but the barbarity 
may perhaps be mitigated by a little ingenuity. The Latin is unquestionably hard, 
so hard that Meyer gives as his translation ‘die ibrige Volksmasse liess sich mehr 
durch das Herkommen als durch eignes Urteil leiten, dann folgte einer jenem, ein 
anderer Dir als dem Einsichtigeren.’6 But surely this is not the meaning at all: 
rather it is something like ‘the rest more by mob impulse than by judgment followed 
their neighbour, thinking him wiser than themselves,’ in which case ‘post,’ so to 
speak, does double duty and thereby finds some justification. It ought, however, to 
be said that there is no sort of parallel to be found in the genuine works of Sallust, 
though Bell. Jug. 55, 8 and 63, 5 deserve to be compared for their difference. Fourth 
comes the amazing phrase ‘ obliuio interfecit’ (4, 1). About it as it stands there is 
really nothing to observe, except that it verges on the impossible; but it is difficult 
to believe that the reading is right, In all probability there is corruption due to 
‘interfectos’ just below, and for ‘interfecit’ here one should write ‘ intercepit,’ which 
was the conjecture of the elder Gronovius, Thus, since the text is under suspicion, 
it is perhaps prudent not to press this objection. The fifth charge—that ‘animus 
hebes atque claudus’ (8, 2) is a peculiar expression—is one for which Hellwig’ seems 
to be responsible. Peculiar the phrase certainly is; but it may be thought that 
‘hebes,’ a quite appropriate word, so far helps out the difficult ‘claudus’ as to make 
the collocation not altogether incredible in the work of a writer still young in literary 
production. Finally, there is the most serious of all the linguistic arguments—the 
argument that ‘ factu haut obscurum’ (8, 4) is something of which no one could be 
guilty who was in complete command of the Latin tongue. ‘ Vides semibarbarum 
hominem,’ says Corte ;® and though as usual he is violent in his language, here he is 
not without some excuse. Jordan tried to improve matters by suggesting ‘absurdum’ 
for ‘obscurum’; but the parallel which he cites (II. 8, 1) gives no support, and the 
change is one which seems scarcely worth the trouble of making. Nor is ‘ optimum 
factu’ (3, 1), a good Caesarian phrase, any justification for audacity such as this. Of 
course the ablative, or rather dative, supine is common after certain adjectives 
denoting difficulty, but whether ‘ obscurus’ may be counted one of these it is hard to 
say. Perhaps it may: Stegman at least seems to think so. He even mentions 


1 Vide Spandau, p. 21. 5 Vide Corte (1724), p. 1019. 
2 Vide Hellwig, p. 14. 6 Vide Meyer, p. 584. 
3 The best that can be found is perhaps Or, 7 Vide Hellwig, p. 16. 

Lep. 1: ‘clementia et probitas uostra, Quirites, ® Vide Corte (1724), p. 1028. 


quibus per ceteras gentis maxumi et clari 9 Vide Kiihner-Stegmann, Ausfihrliche Gram- 
estiss a." matik dev lateinischen Sprache, Ite Aufi., [Iter Bd., 


4 Vide Ahlberg, Prolegomena, p. 179. Iter Teil (Hannover, 1912), p. 724. 
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‘obscurus’ among words which are fond of the supine in - ‘bei Dichtern und 
Spateren’; but on what authority other than the present passage he does so I 
am not sure. 

Such is the case to be got from purely linguistic considerations. It falls next to 
mention three passages which for one reason or another have been thought to indicate 
a date of composition later than the time of Sallust. First, the words « quod multo 
multoque asperius est’ (1, 8) inevitably raise suspicions. It must not be concealed 
that Val. Max. IV. 1, 2 has ‘multo enim multoque se ipsum quam hostem superare 
operosius est’; but the fact remains that a duplication like this points to the period 
of Fronto. In Fronto’s remains ‘multo multoque’ itself appears three times [ Naber, 
p. 28 (Marcus), p. 102, p. 214], and there are other parallels which combine to show 
that this sort of thing was an affectation of the age. One may quote ‘magis 
magisque’ (Naber, p. 234) and ‘longe longeque’ (Naber, p. 143). There is no need 
to say how important any sign of Fronto’s school is when it is found in a document 
purporting to be Sallustian; and the above is enough to show that this passage has 
tightly been used as an argument against the authenticity of the first Suasoria. 
Second comes the phrase ‘nam pessumus quisque asperrume rectorem patitur’ 
(1, 6), of which there is no more to say than that Seneca, de Iva III. 36, 4, has 
‘pessimus quisque rectorem asperrime patitur.’ The question then arises whether 
Seneca was quoting the suasor or the suasor Seneca, or whether, as is not at 
all impossible, this is no more than a familiar proverb used independently by both. 
Here again there is no answer to be given definitely hostile to the suasor. The third 
and final objection of this kind is connected with the mention together of Domitius, 
Carbo, and Brutus in 4, 1. Valerius Maximus (VI. 2, 8) has a tale that, when 
Heluius Mancia in extreme old age was once attacking L. Libo, Pompeius gibed at 
the infirmities of Heluius with the remark—‘ You seem to have come up from the 
other world to bring this charge,’ ‘Yes,’ was the reply ; ‘and when I was there I 
saw your victims Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, M. Brutus, Cn. Carbo, and Perpenna 
‘‘una uoce indignantes, quod indemnati sub te adulescentulo carnifice occidissent.” ? 
But it is impossible to maintain that the first Swasoria is using Valerius. The 
omission of Perpenna from the suasor’s list tells to some extent against this view, and 
the three victims whose names he gives must have been a trinity familiar to all 
students of Sullan history. They appear, for instance, in Livy, Zp. 88 and 89; and 
it is difficult to believe that anyone who had either lived through the six years 
following 82 or had read about the period in books would come away without having 
the fates of these three impressed on his mind. 

Finally, there are some purely historical objections to this pamphlet, and, though 
they are not very serious, as in the case of the second Suasovta, they are the strongest 
arguments against it. First, there is a certain awkwardness about < particeps 
dominationis' in 2,3. If the writer is saying that Pompeius was to be blamed for 
not admitting Caesar to a share of his ‘dominatio’ the remark is distinctly gauche : 
‘dominatio’ was the peculiarity of Pompeius (vide Caesar, B.C. I, 4, 5), which 
Caesar altogether disclaimed. But it is by no means clear that the suasor meant 
anything of the kind. The sense seems rather to be that his supporters had simply 
to follow Pompeius because he would not accept their advice, and that, if only he had 
consulted them, there would have been no war: in fact, the sentence begun by 
‘nam’ is clearly explanatory of ‘ secuti sunt.’ Historically, no doubt, this view of 
the part played by the Pompeian party in the politics of 50 is grossly false, but it is 
apparently the view the suasor took; and if that is what he is trying to express, the 
offensive implication that ‘dominatio,’ even in a partnership, was Caesar’s aim is 
avoided, Secondly, there is trouble over the passage in 5, 1, which runs—‘ de pace 
firmanda quoniam tuque et omnes tui agitatis, primum id, quaeso, considera quale sit 
de quo consultas: ita bonis malisque dimotis patenti uia ad uerum perges.’ The 
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words are certainly obscure, and Jordan! even finds them nonsensical. But it is 
possible to make something out of them by taking the meaning to be, ‘Since you and 
your friends are busy considering the establishment of peace, I ask you first of all to 
examine the problem in its true bearings. Then, when you have distinguished the 
advantages to be gained from the dangers to be avoided, your way will be open toa 
sound solution.’ If that can be accepted, although ‘bonis malisque dimotis’ looks as 
if it meant something quite different, the passage need not be a great objection to the 
pamphlet. Finally, there must be mentioned the words ‘ paulo ante hoc bellum’ in 
4, I, where there is a real difficulty. Of the events dated by this phrase the latest 
had happened in the year 77,2 while in no circumstances could the outbreak of the 
Civil War be put earlier than 50 B.c.: thus ‘paulo ante’ in plain English is ‘ twenty- 
seven years before.’ Now is this the language in which a man still under forty 
would refer to so long an interval which had ended only four years before he was 
writing? The question is one which it is plausible to answer with a negative: the 
words would be so much more natural in the mouth of a man looking back on the 
history from a time long afterwards. To find this expression used in 46 is very 
curious, and, if it could be said that the curiosity approaches the impossible, the first 
Suasovia would become suspect at once. 

Such are the grounds on which the first Swasovia is attacked. In the foregoing 
paragraphs an attempt has been made to state the arguments as impartially as might 
be, and the reader may now form his own judgment of their value. Unfortunately, 
the charges here are a mere trifle in comparison with those against the second piece, 
but at the same time it cannot be denied that there is a case. Beyond that at present 
it would be unwise to go, except perhaps to suggest that, though at least one point— 
the difficulty about ‘ paulo ante hoc bellum’—is serious, the evidence as a whole does 
not justify a verdict of more than ‘not proven.’ 

It is premature, however, to discuss the verdict before the defence has been 
heard; and with this it is the next business to deal. Verisimilitude may be left out 
of account, because a mere knowledge on the writer’s part of the leading figures and 
events during the later Republic will not by itself prove that the writer was Sallust. 
The familiarity with detail shown here is not greater than can be found in many 
young students of Roman history to-day, and it is certainly not more than might be 
expected from a man of moderate ability living sometime during the first two 
centuries A.D. In any case Meyer’s rather more than adequate exhibition of the 
realism these documents display leaves nothing to be added on this particular point. 
The first consideration which need be mentioned here is one of weight, though one 
which it is hardly possible to demonstrate on paper. It is this. The pamphlet now 
in question is a far more creditable production than the second Suasovia. In matters 
historical it contains no difficulty except one phrase dealt with above; its advice is 
at least sane and free from the puerilities which disfigure the other piece; and, 
finally, it is much more skilfully put together, There is, indeed, a slight obscurity 
about 2, 2-7, the relevance of which at first sight is not clear; but the drift of the 
passage seems to be that Caesar has a number of rogues among his followers to 
whose advice he must refuse to listen, Such a sentiment is one which the author 
might naturally veil, and unless it is in this place the composition does not halt. 
How the argument proceeds has been to some extent concealed by Jordan’s 
paragraphing, which is as casual as his punctuation; but a careful reading is enough 
to show that on this count the first Swasovia is not to be condemned. 

A second point in favour of the document is to be derived from the view that it 
was directly copied by the author of the second piece, The fact that this work was 
thought worthy of imitation confers on it a certain prestige, for which some account 
is needed. The pamphlet may, of course, be no more than the production of some 

1 Vide Jordan, p. 14. 2 Vide p. 141 supra. 
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rhetor who not only gave a seymo for a suasoria addressed to Caesar, but also showed 
by actual composition what use he would have made of his suggestions. In that case 
the second Suasoria would presumably be an elaboration by some pupil of his master’s 
model. Or, on the other hand, the first Suasovia may have been held in esteem 
because it really was the work of Sallust. Any theory like the first of these has to 
meet an objection in the shift of dramatic date. Why should a pupil copying his 
teacher make bold to reject the date his master had chosen? But this sort of 
speculation will never lead to any valuable result ; there is a far more cogent 
consideration remaining. 

It is strange that champions of these pamphlets like Péhlmann and Meyer have 
failed to notice an argument which is a Support for their case many times more 
powerful than any which they use; and even Kurfess is silent about it in his list of 
parallels. One of the established facts about Sallust is that in the introductions to 
the Bella he shows clear reminiscences of the Seventh Platonic Letter. Bell. Cat. 3, 3 
is directly based on Plato, Ep. 7, 324B sqq., and Bell. Iug. 3, 2 contains actual 
translation from Ep. 7, 331c-p. Sallust, like the author of the first Suasovia, borrows 
from other Greeks and from other Platonic works as well; but here it is his fondness 
for the Seventh Letter that matters. If it can be shown that in the first Suasona 
there is a loan from this Letter, there will be a new consideration to be urged 
on behalf of Sallustian claims; and this is what can be done in a way to carry 
conviction. Thus: 


Leo 2 Plato, Ep. 7, 326n. 
quibus bis die uentrem onerare, nullam Ss re TiS ypépas eprimAdpevov (hv Kat 
noctem sine scorto quiescere mos est. pydserore Kowpdjevov pedvov voKTwp. 


That the Seventh Letter was familiar in Rome of the late Republic is beyond 
dispute: this very passage is translated in full by Cicero himself.) But in view 
of Sallust’s two reminiscences in the Bella it is not easy to believe that he got his 
quotations through any intermediary. And if it is true to say that Sallust was both 
directly acquainted with this Letter and prone to borrow from it in his own 
composition, then the presence of this translation from it in a document which 
purports to be Sallustian is strong evidence for the document’s authenticity. 

Of course, if there were other grounds on which a case against Sallustian claims 
could be securely established, means might be found to explain away this parallelism. 
It would not be beyond the bounds of possibility that a suasor about to write 
an alleged letter to Caesar should remember that his assumed position was somewhat 
like that of Plato in relation to the tyrants of Syracuse, and should go accordingly for 
inspiration to the authorities for this episode in fourth-century Sicilian history. 
There is, indeed, even a hint that this may have been the case here. A certain 
likeness is visible between the passage in the first Suasoria which immediately 
precedes the quotation from Plato (8, 1) and Plutarch Dion 10, 4; but the 
resemblance is not close enough to justify the suggestion that they come from a 
common source. If it had been possible to demonstrate another connexion of this 
kind between the first Swasoria and the historians of fourth-century Syracuse, there 
would have been some plausibility in the view that the appearance of a tag from the 
Seventh Platonic Letter is capable of explanation otherwise than by Sallust’s 
penchant for this document. But sucha connexion cannot at present be proved, and 
we are compelled to judge the pamphlet with the argument for authenticity based on 
the Platonic loan still unrefuted. 

Such is the case for the defence. The evidence is so evenly balanced that there 
is no conclusion to be put forward with any sort of assurance, and in consequence 
the reader must be left to make up his mind for himself. All I should like to do here 


1 Cic. Tusc. Disp. V. 35, 100, 
ao 
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is to set down what is admittedly no more than a personal opinion held for the time 
being and ready for immediate modification so soon as new facts are produced. 
Confidence in the Sallustian origin of the first Swasoria it is impossible to feel; above 
all, the phrase ‘paulo ante hoc bellum’ gives pause. But at the same time a 
document cannot be finally rejected on the strength of mere suspicion so insecure as 
this, particularly when arguments on the other side are strong. The use of this 
pamphlet as a model for the second is a great point in its favour; and still more serious 
is the author’s borrowing from a Greek work of which Sallust is known to have been 
fond. So, finally, though the production of conclusive proof that the first Swasovia is 
spurious would cause me no pangs at all, on the evidence available I cannot deny that 
the charges against it are weak, and that there exists a case in its favour which leaves 
us with Sallustian authorship as a distinct possibility. Since that is so, to go back 
for a moment to a point on which another word was promised, it would not be unfair 
to find confirmation of Sallust’s claims in the passage of Cassius Dio on which 
Gebhardt lays stress. As was said above, the words of Dio by themselves prove 
nothing; but the fact remains that they could be more easily explained if Sallust had 
published some work or other before he was left in Africa by Caesar as governor. 


VII. CoNcLuSIONS. 


It may save time and trouble to end with a summary of the conclusions which 
this paper has been an attempt to prove. They are as follows: 

1. Evidence from external sources gives little help, if any, in determining who 
was the author of these Suasoriae. 

2. The second Suasoria contains within itself proof that it was written neither by 
Sallust nor by any contemporary of his. 

3. The two Suasoriae are not the work of any one writer. 

4. The second Suasoria is a direct imitation of the first. 

5. About the first Swasoria there is not evidence enough at present for any 
certain conclusion ; but the possibility of Sallustian authorship ought by no means to 
be left out of account. 


Addenda to p. 8g. 


There are a few omissions in the bibliography on p. 89 above which I take this 
opportunity of making good. For one of them—for the failure to give references to 
Schanz—I alone am to blame. His History of Roman Literature was not mentioned, 
because the current edition, which was the only one I had read, on this question 
gives little more than a repetition of Pohlmann’s views ; but I have discovered since 
that in the two earlier issues he has remarks of greater value. For the rest I must 
plead partly the irregularity with which German periodicals have lately been reaching 
this country, and in one case a difficulty of language. Finally, there is an article 
which has appeared since the first part of this paper was in print. The additions are: 


1890. M. Schanz, Geschichte der vomischen Litteratur, ter Teil, p. 187. (ate Aufl, — 
1898, pp. 234-5-) | 

1909. Id. 3te Aufl., rter Teil, 2te Halfte, pp. 182-6. 

1918. F. Novotny, Novd klausulovd methoda a pochybna Sallusivana, in Listy filol. XLV., © 


pp. 257-64. (This seems to be quite inconclusive on the problem of the d 
Suasoriae.) 
1922. A. Kurfess, Zur Frage dev Echtheit der Epistulae ad Caesarem senem de ve publica, 
in Phil. Wochenschrift, Vol. XLII., col. 165 sqq. 
1923. A. Klotz, Sallusts politische Flugschriften, in Phil, Wochenschnift, Vol. XLIIL., 
_ col. 261 sqq. 


Hueu Last. 
Sr. Joun’s COLLEGE, OXFORD, 


1 Vide p. 94 supra. 
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THESE minute annotations, put together for a paper read to the Cambridge 
Philological Society on February 1s, are mostly taken from jottings which I made 
some thirty years ago in the margin of Leo’s edition, There they would have stayed, 
but for the appearance in 1918 of the Illinois index uerborum compiled by Messrs 
Oldfather, Pease, and Canter, which is not merely what its title promises, but also 
aims at recording the conjectures of the present century, and has enabled me to 
cancel three or four proposals which I found anticipated. Other people, from 
Dr U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff downward, so often print emendations of mine 
as their own, or indeed as anyone else’s, that Iam even more anxious than I other- 
wise should be to avoid printing as mine the emendations of other people.,* 

The criticism and interpretation of these tragedies now suffer chiefly from two 
causes; and I will give one example of the operation of each. First Herc. Oet. 1 170-6: 


sine hoste uincor, quodque me torquet magis II70 
(oO misera uirtus !) summus Alcidae dies 

nullum malum prosternit, inpendo, ei mihi, 

in nulla uitam facta, pro mundi arbiter 

superique quondam dexterae testes meae, 

pro cuncta tellus, Herculis uestri placet 1175 
mortem perire ? 


These last words, if not what the author wrote, are what he ought to have written ; 
nothing fitter or better could be invented; and they are the reading of A. Editors 
were once contented with this, as well they might be; but the reading of E is 
‘ Hevculem uestrum placet | morte ferive’; and because in many places the truth has 
been found underlying the corruptions of E and obliterated by the corrections of A, 
therefore critics here also turn their backs on A and try their hands at correoting E 
for themselves. Some of their efforts have probably escaped me, but I have collected 
more than enough: ‘Herculem uestrum placet | morte feniars’ (this, alas, is Gronouius), 
“morte hac perive’, ‘hac placet | morte interive’, ‘pevive inertem’, ‘morbo perive’, ‘inertem 
obive’, ‘ mortis pudere’. Now these are bad conjectures: the reading of A, if likewise 
a conjecture and nothing more, is a good one. It accounts better than any of them 
for the corruption in E,—mortem perive first changed by inadvertence to morte ferive, 
and then Herculis uestyvi changed to the accusative for grammar,—and its sense is 
uniquely appropriate. But I daresay few readers of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries have understood what its sense is; so I had better cite the parallels Ag. 519 
pevdenda mors est, Sil. 1V 605 perdere mortem, Luc. III 706 perdeve letum., 
This brings me to the second cause and to Tro. 766-70 : 


o dulce pignus, o decus lapsae domus 
summumque Troiae funus, o Danaum timor, 
genetricis o spes uana, cui demens ego 

laudes parentis bellicas, annos aui 

medios precabar, uota destituit deus. 770 


1 So I take this opportunity of saying that the in Phaed. III prol. 37, whieh I proposed in the 
conjecture Jogos at Mart. III 205, which I pub- same place, is at any rate not mine, as it was 
lished in C.Q. 1919 p. 69, had been published by mentioned two months earlier by Mr Vollmer in 
G. Thiele in Philol, 1911 p. 548; and that logis his Lesungen und Deutungen III p. ro. 
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So speaks Andromache to Astyanax. When Seneca had written medios in 770 he 
felt a pleasant glow of pride: it was worthy of himself, at once smart and subtle, 
and he knew that none of his contemporaries would miss the point. The seventeenth 
century, could he have foreseen it, was to prove no less quick of apprehension than 
the first, and the passage was rightly explained by Farnaby and rightly translated by 
Marolles. The nineteenth century arrived, and the silver age of Latin became 
unintelligible to a breed of men who have no natural affinity with its ways of speech 
and thought and who do not think it worth their while to learn them; so medios is 
supposed to be unsound, and up starts a crop of conjectures, each worse than the 
other, demens, toties, melius, 1 know not what besides. 


Herc. Fvr. 448-458. 


Lyc. mortale caelo non potest iungi genus. 
Ampx. communis ista pluribus causa est deis. 
. famuline fuerant ante quam fierent dei? 450 
. pastor Pheraeos Delius pauit greges, 
. sed non per omnes exul errauit plagas. 
. quem profuga terra mater errante edidit. 
. num monstra saeua Phoebus aut timuit feras ? 
primus sagittas imbuit Phoebi draco. 455 
quam grauia paruus tulerit ignoras mala ? 
e matris utero fulmine eiectus puer 
mox fulminanti proximus patri stetit. 


Lycus and Amphitryon are wrangling over the divinity of Hercules, Lycus 
alleging circumstances which should argue a mortal origin, and Amphitryon replying 
with parallels from the history of other sons of Jove. What, in verse 456, are the 
heavy ills which Hercules endured in infancy, paruus? The serpents which assailed 
him in his cradle when he was eight months old endured heavy ills of their own, but 
the worst which even Lycus could pretend that they did to Hercules was to give him 
a fright ; and that falsehood has already been insinuated in the ‘monstra timuit’ of 
454. Amphitryon’s reply in 457 sq. points in another direction, and shows that 
Lycus had here made allusion to the prolonged labour of Alcmena and her son’s 
retarded birth, eipyotons zis “Hpas to ‘HpaxAe? tiv ex THs yaotpds e£odov, as the story 
is told after Nicander by Ovid met. IX 281-323 and Antonius Liberalis 29. But 
nobody designates a babe unborn as paruus : these were ‘partus... mala’, the 
ills attendant on his birth; and Amphitryon answers the taunt by recalling the yet 
more terrible childbed in which Semele was delivered of Bacchus. 

In this verse the allusion has to be restored by conjecture: in Val. Fl. III 514-6 
it is preserved in the text and editors have erased it. Iuno speaks: 


en ego nunc regum soror; et mihi gentis 
ullus honos? iam tum indecores iussaeque dolorum 
primitiae et tenero superati protinus angues. 


That is, ‘the pangs in which at my bidding his life began, and the serpents which 
he quelled in first infancy, redounded even then to my discredit’: gue and ef are — 
corresponsive. To spoil this sense, and to make ‘dolorum primitiae’ absurdly 
signify the exhilarating adventure of the serpents, they have struck out ¢¢ or changed 
it to ut or a; and iussae they have altered into all sorts of things, cassae, missae, wustae, 
lusae, misevae. 
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TRo. 386-390. 


quo bis sena uolant sidera turbine, 
quo cursu properat uoluere saecula 
astrorum dominus, quo properat modo 
obliquis Hecate currere flexibus, 

hoc omnes petimus fata. 


For quo bis in 386 the cod. Etruscus has bis guos, that is, apart from the accidental 
repetition of s, bis quo, as a late hand has corrected it (Leo vol. I p. 20). There are: 
many places, as I have already intimated, where undue preference is now given to 
this best MS, but there are some where it has been unduly disregarded, and here bis: 
quo is probably right. No rule ordains that the relative in anaphora shall stand first 
in every clause: compare Oed. 251 sq. ‘bis sena cursu signa qui uario regis, | que 
tarda celeri saecula euoluis rota’, Ag. 515 sq. ‘cadere qui meruit manu, | quem terra 
seruat, uicta quem tellus tegit’, To. 353-5 ‘qui Pelasgae uincla soluisti rati | morasque 
bellis, arte gu: reseras polum, | cui’ etc. And separation of the numerical adverb from 
its numeral is frequent, occurring not only where metre needs it, as Lucr. V 1300: 
‘bis coniungere binos’, movet. 18 ‘quae bis in octonas excurrit pondere libras’, Ouid. 
met. V 50 ‘ bis adhuc octonis integer annis’, VIII 242 sq. ‘natalibus actis | bis puerum 
sents, animi’ etc., fast. II 196 ‘tev cecidere duo’, VI 768 ‘ quintus ab extremo mense bis 
ille dies’, tvist. 1V 10 4‘ milia qui nowies distat ab urbe decem’, 10 ‘qui tribus ante 
guatey mensibus.ortus erat’, Manil. II 727 ‘numeris hanc ¢ey dispone quaternis’, 
Mart. X 24 7 ‘annos addite bis, precor, nouenos’, carm. epigy. Buech. 1071 1 (saec. I P.C.), 
‘iam bts ut octonos Spendon compleuerat annos’, but also where metre allows free 
choice, Ouid. met. III 351 sq. ‘namque tey ad quinos unum Cephisius annum | addi- 
derat’, VIII 500 ‘et quos sustinui bis mensum quingue labores’, Ib. 1 ‘lustris bis 
iam mihi guimgue peractis’, Manil. I 588 ‘disque iacet binis summotus partibus’, 
Mart. I 15 3 ‘bis iam paene tibi consul ¢ricesimus instat’, carm. epigy. 55 18 (saec. I A.C.) 
‘bss hic septemt mecum mortales dies | tenebris tenentur’, Plin. .4. IV 81 ‘bis ad 
decies centum milium passuum’, As inferior MSS have changed the order in this. 
verse of Seneca’s, so have they in Ouid. met. VIII 500 (mensum bis quinque) and 
Ib, 1 (mihi tam bis quinque). 

Again in Tyo. 1123 the best MS is wrongly abandoned: 

idem ille populus aliud ad facinus redit 1120 
tumulumque Achillis ; cuius extremum latus 
Rhoetea leni uerberant fluctu uada, 

auersa cingit campus et cliuo leui 

erecta medium uallis includens locum 

crescit theatri more. concursus frequens II25 
impleuit omne litus. 


Leo’s perverse punctuation of 1124-6 is consigned to limbo by Richter, so I let 
it be; but both of them in 1123 accept adueysa from the inferior MSS (A), though 
Gronouius had adopted and defended the aueysa of E: ‘recte: nam frons promon- 
toriorum respicit mare: altera igitur pars auersa et tergi instar’, If you mention 
first one side of a valley and then the other, the latter is aduersus, because the two 
sides of a valley are face to face. But if you mention first one and then the other side 
of a hill, the latter is aweysus, because the two sides of a hill are back to back.! 

There are several places besides Tvo. 386 where minute corrections of the text 
can be gleaned from readings of E which are themselves erroneous. Thus at 


1 I cite here Sall. Iug. 93 2 ‘haud procul ab misconstrues it at II p. 1323 66 and refers quod to 
latere castelli quod auorsum proeliantibus erat’  castelli. 
because the thes. ling. Lat,, being a dictionary, 
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Ag. 298 for subvipere doctus it gives sub vupe veductus, that is, as Munro observed at 
Lucr. III 1031, subrupere, a spelling frequent in the MSS of Plautus, established 
by Ritschl ofusc. IV p. 67 upon the inscription C.J.L. 1 603 14, and illustrated by 
Buecheler opusc. I p. 410 from Fronto, Martial, and the elder Seneca.! It has also 
been recognised that E points to the forms turpis Tv. 504, gum H.O. 208, exserit 255. 
At H. f£ 1198 A have ‘mervuum uix recedentem mihi’ and E has neruos, that is merwom. 
But its lection at H.O: 1608 has a little more importance: 


effare casus, iuuenis, Herculéos, precor, 
uoltuque quonam tulerit Alcides necem. 


uoltuque A, uoltune E. There are places—Luc. X 542 ought to be recognised as one 
of them—where que, though so much the commoner word, has been corrupted into 
ne; but naturally there are not many, and a better way to explain the variants here 
is to suppose that their common origin was woltuwe. That disjunctive particles often 
lose their disjunctive force when they couple interrogatives was shown for Virgil by 
Wagener quaest. Verg. XXXVI 5, ‘ut uel tum we inueniatur, ubi is, qui uaria quaerit, 
ad omnia sibi responderi cupit, non ad partem tantum’; and so it is in Seneca: 
Thy. 423 sq. ‘quid, anime, pendes guiduwe consilium diu | tam facile torques ?’, 
Tvo. 477, Phaed. 1157, Oed. 866, Oct. 788, 899. The present passage, in which the 
first clause is not formally interrogative, is parallel to Verg. Aen. X 149 sq. ‘regi 
memorat nomenque genusque (i.e. quis sit) | guidue petat quidue ipse ferat’, where 
Seruius remarks ‘multi... dicunt ... gue coniunctione opus fuisse, we enim 
proprie wel significat’; and so thought the writer of the archetype of A. 


MED. 652-669. 
Idmonem, quamuis bene fata nosset, 
condidit serpens Libycis harenis ; 
omnibus uerax, sibi falsus uni 
concidit Mopsus caruitque Thebis. 
ille si uere cecinit futura, 
exul errauit Thetidis maritus ; 
igne fallaci nociturus Argis 
Nauplius praeceps cadet in profundum 
patrioque pendet crimine poenas 
fulmine et ponto moriens Oileus ; 
coniugis fatum redimens Pheraei, 
uxor, impendes animam marito. 
ipse qui praedam spoliumque iussit 
aureum prima reuehi carina 
ustus accenso Pelias aeno 
arsit angustas uagus inter undas. 
iam satis, diui, mare uindicastis: 

parcite iusso. 


655 


660 


665 


1 At Manil. III 355, where the MSS give 
evuptis in the sense of ereptis, I said I had no 
second example of that form ; but there exists 
one in Appul. apol. 28 ‘curae meae eruptum'. I 
doubt however if any trust is to be put in MSS 
when they present -vuptus for -veptus in com- 
pounds other than subripio. When for instance 
at Luc. IV 35 and Stat. Theb. VII 316 the most 
and best MSS have direpta and abreptis, and a 
few offer dirupia and abruptis, I regard these as 


mere blunders; and I do not advise editors of 
Phaedrus to retain the covruptus of the MSS in 
app. Perv. 13 18, nor editors of Catullus to inter- 
pret abrupto as abrepto in 68 84. As somebody 
will some day cite in this connexion the abruptum 
of Manil. V 107, which all editors change to 


abveptum, I give warning that it is the participle 


of abrumpo and means amérouor, pracfractum, as in 
Sil, VII 219. 


Se ee ee eee 


Pe 


So 
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The theme of this chorus, 579-669, is the price paid by the Argonauts for their 
invasion of the sea. Seven Sapphic stanzas of the Horatian type are followed by 
seven others, in which the adoneus is preceded not by three but by eight hendeca- 
syllables. Of these seven the first five and the last are intact; but the sixth, 
652-660, has a line too much and half a line too little. The adoneus, crvimine poenas, 
is visible in 660, but patvioque pendet is only half a line; and if that is completed with 
another half, the lines preceding the adoneus will be nine instead of eight. 

Leo appears to be right in ejecting 657 as the intruder. About Peleus Seneca 
may have thought it wise to say nothing, because Peleus was a type of felicity 
(Pind. Pyth. I11 86 sqq.); and an interpolator may have missed him and thrust him 
in at a point where neither verse nor sense will receive him. Because some of the 
Argonauts have not encountered calamity yet, the chorus professes to extract from 
the prophecies of Mopsus calamities still in store for Nauplius, Oileus, and Admetus.* 
The future tense is preserved by E in 660 fendet, but corrupted, as it so often is, to 
the present by A; in 659 the corruption cadit is in all MSS, and had to be removed 
by Gruter; in 663 impendes? is Gronouius’ emendation for the ungrammatical 
impendens of E and the unmetrical impendit of A. In this context the past tense 
evvauit of 657 is absurd, and Gruter’s evvabit, though a very easy change and perhaps 
even a true one, is absurd in another way, for Peleus had already suffered both 
his exiles.® 

It remains to make good the loss of half a line at 660. The nominative Ozleus* 
in 661 must be false, for it was not he but his son who met the death described ; and 
the defective verse must be so repaired as to mention Aiax. This is most simply 
done as follows : 

patrio <gnatus proprio> que pendet 
crimine poenas 
fulmine et ponto moriens Oilei. 


The cause of the omission is evident ; and the genitive, having lost its construction, 
was changed to the nominative, which pendet and moriens now required.® 

I observe that this is the only one of the seven long stanzas which does not end 
with the end of a sentence. But a conjecture which removed that singularity would 
have to be a violent one, like the transpositions and excisions of Peiper and Richter. 


PHAED. 989, 990. 


sed quid citato nuntius portat gradu 
rigatque maestis lugubrem uultum genis? 


Leo, followed by Richter, changes portat to properat, because, says he in vol. I 
p. 212 n. 1, ‘ferri non potest quid portat rigatque?’. But there he is wrong. The 
interrogation runs no further than the first verse; the second is predication, and 
vigatgue is the same as rigans. Adjuncts of this sort are more familiar in relative 


1 The proposal of W. R. Hardie in Journ. 
Phil. XXXIII p. 99 to expel 656 instead of 657 is 
only of interest as showing how bad a critic a 
good scholar may be. It ruins the passage 
through and through. If that verse goes, 658-61 
go with it, and no writing cadit and pendit will 
save them. 

2 impendes in 663, not vedimes or anything else 
in 662, is of course the true correction. The 
blow which fell on Admetus was not that Alcestis 
saved his life, but that she lost her own. 

3 For murdering Phocus in his early youth, 
and for killing Eurytion at the Calydonian hunt, 


which has been mentioned in 643 sq. 

4 Apollinaris Sidonius carm. V 197 transfers 
the father’s name to the son, but Seneca cannot 
have made that blunder in a passage where he 
was speaking of both. 

5 It would be mere trifling to pretend that 
Oileus is ’Ovdevs, a genitive like the ’Odvceis of 
Hom. Od, XXIV 398. Hardie’s vocative Oileu, 
impossible with his own reading of 660, ‘<tum 
suoque Aia>x patrioque', where Aiax is called 
Aiax, becomes possible, though not commend- 
able, with mine, where gnatus gives it something 
to cling to. 
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clauses, such as Manil. IV 694 sq. ‘Italia... quam rerum maxima Roma | inposuit 
terris cacloque adiungituy ipsa’, where the last member is similarly an independent 
statement, whose connexion with guam inposuit is only formal. But they are found 
with interrogatives also, as in Sil. XIV 117 sq. ‘ quantos Arethusa tumores | concipiat 
perstetque suas non pandere portas’. 


PHAED. I20I-I1212. 


pallidi fauces Auerni uosque, Taenarii specus, 

unda miseris grata Lethes uosque, torpentes lacus, 

impium rapite atque mersum premite perpetuis malis. 

nunc adeste, saeua ponti monstra, nunc uastum mare, 

ultimo quodcumque Proteus aequorum abscondit sinu, 1205 
meque ouantem scelere tanto rapite in altos gurgites. 

tuque semper, genitor, irae facilis assensor meae, 

morte facili dignus haud sum qui noua natum nece 

segregem sparsi per agros quique, dum falsum nefas 

exsequor uindex seuerus, incidi in uerum scelus. 1210 
sidera et manes et undas scelere compleui meo: 

amplius sors nulla restat; regna me norunt tria. 


In this punctuation, which seems to be that of all editions, the ¢u of 1207 must 
be vocative. To that in itself there is no objection, for clear examples of the vocative 
occur at Med. 71, Phaed. 960, and Ag. 368; but I take occasion to remark, for the 
remark wants making, that the vocative of the second personal pronoun is not 
common in Latin, and much rarer than some suppose. For instance, in Schwabe’s 
index to Catullus there are sixteen examples of it, but in Schwabe’s text there is 
only one, if one. The Illinois index ueyborum to these tragedies exhibits on p. 245 no 
fewer than forty-five examples of a vocative tv. Thirty-nine of these are nominatives 
in regular construction with verbs, and two more (Med. 1 and 4) are possibly also 
nominatives, disappointed of their verb by the anacoluthon in which that long 


sentence loses its way. On the same page it presents fourteen examples of a vocative 


uos. Of these at least eleven are nominatives, and one, Ag. 754, is an accusative. 

The objection to the vocative tw, and genitor also, at Phaed. 1207 is that in this 
sentence there is no occasion or excuse for a vocative. The substance of lines 
1208-10 is not specially addressed to Neptune, still less to Neptune as ‘ irae facilis 
assensor’, Moreover the conjunction gue is not suited for linking together the 
prayer ‘rapite me in altos gurgites’ and the statement ‘morte facili dignus haud 
sum’: the suitable conjunction would be uam. The full stop should be transferred 
from the end of 1206 to the end of 1207: 


nunc adeste, saeua ponti monstra, .. . 
meque ouantem scelere tanto rapite in altos gurgites, 
tuque, semper, genitor, irae facilis assensor meae. 


That is ‘tuque rape’. His prayer to be whelmed in the sea is addressed to the 
monsters and the waves of the sea and to the god of the sea himself; and the words 
‘semper irae facilis assensor meae’ give a reason why Neptune should grant this 
second prayer no less readily than he granted the first. 

Bentley saw what was wrong, and mended it by placing 1207 before 1206. I 
prefer the MS order, which gives Neptune due dignity by setting him apart from the 
‘monstra’ and the ‘mare’. There is no reason why all the vocatives should stand 
before the imperative: see for instance Ouid. Jd. 72 sq. ‘ipse meas, aether, accipe, 
summe, preces, | sideraque’ etc. 


sae UL 


es ee ne ee eo 
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OED. 952-956. 


subitus en uultus grauat 
profusus imber ac rigat fletu genas. 
‘et flere satis est ? hactenus fundent leuem 
oculi liquorem: sedibus pulsi suis 
lacrimas sequantur ’. 


I have placed a colon after liquovem with Bothe. The full stop of Gronouius and 
older editors is not incorrect, but gives the reader less help; and modern editors in 
consequence have missed the sense, which neither Gronouius nor Farnaby explained, 
and have spoilt it thoroughly with a note of interrogation. The paraphrase ‘ oculine 
satis habebunt nunc etiam inutilem liquorem fundere ?’ is sheer mistranslation; and 
‘only thus far shall mine eyes o’erflow with some few drops ?’ is a question so framed 
that one cannot tell whether yes or mo should be the answer, and is in either case 
ridiculous after ‘uultus grauat profusus imber ’. 

leuem liquovem signifies Jacrimas as opposed to what Shakespeare calls the jelly of 
the eyes themselves, and the sentence means ‘my eyes shall shed tears no more’: the 
next sentence tells what is to be done instead. This pregnant use of /hactenus for 
non amplius is, or ought to be, well known: Verg. Aen. VI 62 ‘hac Troiana tenus 
fuerit fortuna secuta’ (where Seruius explains ‘id est hic sit finis’), Ouid. ‘vst. 
I 10 22-4 ‘hac dominum tenus est illa (nauis) secuta suum. | nam mihi Bistonios 
placuit pede carpere campos, | Hellespontiacas illa relegit aquas’, Tac. ann, XII 42 
‘hactenus Vitellius uoluerat’ (desired no more vengeance), Suet. Dom. 16 2 ‘dum 
exulceratam in fronte uerrucam uehementius scalpit, profluenti sanguine, “ utinam ” 
inquit “ hactenus”’. It occurs again in Sen, Ag. 27-30, where Thyestes says ‘ uiscera 
exedi mea. | nec hactenus Fortuna maculauit patrem, | sed maius aliud ausa commisso 
scelus | natae nefandos petere concubitus iubet’. Thy. 744 is not parallel. 


Ac. 726-733. 


ubi sum? fugit lux alma et obscurat genas 

nox alta et aether abditus tenebris latet, 

sed ecce gemino sole praefulget dies 

geminumque duplices Argos attollit domus. 

Idaea cerno nemora? fatalis sedet 730 
inter potentes arbiter pastor deas ? 

timete, reges, moneo, furtiuum genus : 

agrestis iste alumnus euertet domum. 


I have set notes of interrogation in 730 and 731, and they will clear up a passage 
which has caused much perplexity: ‘ post 733 intercidisse uersus aliquot de Troiae 
fatis et Atridarum sceleribus coniecit de Wilamowitz, mihi uu. 730-733 spurii esse 
uidentur’ says Leo. Against this last suspicion the verses are defended by the 
occurrence of Idai ceynu nemuva at Pompei in C.J.L. 1V 6698; and when rightly 
punctuated they yield good sense, ‘What do I behold?’ cries Cassandra at 
Mycenae, ‘ Paris again, compassing the overthrow of Troy? No, but something 
very like: another furtinum genus, another agrestis alumnus ; Aegisthus, compassing 
another overthrow’. Aegisthus, like Paris, was smuggled away at birth to perish on 
the hills, and saved and reared by shepherds; and the issue in his case too was 
disastrous. The parallel is drawn again by Dracontius Ovest. 469 sq. ‘nonne 
laborasti, Helenam ne pastor haberet? | ecce tuam (Clytaemestram) nunc pastor 
habet’. 
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Tuy. 976-979. 


hic esse natos crede in amplexu patris. 

hic sunt eruntque; nulla pars prolis tuae 
tibi subtrahetur. ora quae exoptas dabo 
totumque turba iam sua implebo patrem. 


In 978 Leo punctuates ‘ora; quae exoptas dabo’. America hears and obeys: 
she translates the words as ‘ask, and whate’er thou wishest I will give’ in verse, and 
as ‘make request ; what thou desirest will I give’ in prose; and in the Illinois index 
uevbovum this ora will be found registered under the verb ovo and not under the 
noun 0s. 

Leo again violates the metre at H.f. 20 by adopting Buecheler’s ‘ Thebana tellus 
sparsa nuribus impiis’, That Mr Garrod should propose ‘et nube maestum squalida 
exerit iubar’ at Oed. 2 is less surprising; and that Mr Damsté should propose 
‘ ueteresque fagi ubi iuuat aut amnis uagi’ at Phaed. 510, and ‘ pretia mouebunt hinc 
uetus regni furor’ at Thy. 302, and ‘hinc raptum animos grauius incertos tenes’ 
ib, 638, and ‘ medios in ignes solis eieceram malum’ at H.O. 725, and ‘pars est et 
ipsa uestis in uice est cutis’ 7b. 831, and should crown these senarii with the Sapphic 
line Phaed. 305 ‘perque fratris non sua regna fluctus’, belongs to the natural order 
of things. 

Herc. Oet, 1176-1186. 


dirus o nobis pudor, 
o turpe fatum! femina Herculeae necis 
auctor feretur: morior Alcides quibus! 
iniusta si me cadere feminea manu 
uoluere fata, perque tam turpes colus 1180 
mea mors cucurrit, cadere potuissem tamen 
Iunonis odio: feminae caderem manu 
sed caelum habentis. si nimis, superi, fuit, 
Scythico sub axe genita domuisset meas 
uires Amazon: feminae cuius manu 1185 
Iunonis hostis uincor ! 


Here in 1179 I have received Bentley’s iniusta, which is as apt as the MS 
imuicta is aimless; and in 1181, where E has fotwisset mihi, A potuissem mihi, and 
editors adopt from Lipsius ei mii (a quite inappropriate outcry at this juncture, as 
may be seen from its proper use in 1024, 1172, 1205, 1402, 1784), I have written 
potwissem tamen, which probably was first corrupted to potuisset a me. But I cite the 
passage in order to punctuate it rightly by substituting exclamation for the interroga- 
tion of the editors in 1178 and 1186. ‘feminae cuius manu uincor ?’ is an absurd 
question : he knew the hand was Deianira’s, and he knew, or thought he knew, what 
manner of woman she was. cwius is exclamatory, and means ‘quam despectae!’, 
olas yuvaukos, not roias ; and again in 1178 guwibus means ‘quam ignauis!’ 

The very existence of the exclamatory guis and gui is unknown to the lexicons 
of Georges and of Lewis and Short. To editors, whose trade brings them into 
contact with reality, it is not unknown, but they often overlook it, and print 
exclamations as questions; not merely when the exclamatory word is quis, but when 
it is quot, quotiens, quotus, quantulus, quantillus, even quantus or qualis: the only word 
beginning with gu which they can be trusted to recognise as exclamatory is the 
adverb quam. In Seneca (leaving aside passages where the interjections o and pro 
made mistake impossible, Thy. 449, H.O. 61, 93, 1301, 1760) I find the right sign used 
at Phaed. 651 quis /, 1035 quis/, Oed. 7 quantum !, Ag. 253 quanto!, 512 quid !, H.O. 56 
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quanta !, 57 quot !, 649 quantos!, 1685 quanta !, 1913 quotiens !, Oct. 503 quantum |, 
506 quot !, but the wrong one at H.f. 1191 quota? (where ‘ cladis tuae pars ista quam 
nosti quota est ?’ would be a ridiculous question from Amphitryon, who knows the 
answer, to Hercules, who does not), at Phoen. 8 quantulum ? (where the sense is ‘how 
little!’), at H.O. 322 quot ? (where ‘una quot poenas dabis ’ means innumevabiles), 
1840 quot ? (‘quot misera in uno condidi natos parens r), and 1852 quot ? (‘ gregibus 
aequari meus | quot ille potuit!’). 


Herc. Oet. 1696-1704, 


quacumque parte prospicis natum, pater, 

te te pater quem nocte commissa dies 

quaesiuit unus, si meas laudes canit 

utrumque Phoebi litus,...... 1699 
ee spiritum admitte hunc, precor, 1703 
in astra. 


1697 te te E, iste est A. The latter is a plain interpolation, and the ungrammatical 
te te which provoked it is all we have to build on. Sense, and the required sense, 
can be brought about by combining Richter’s precoy for pater with Leo’s cw... 
quiewit for quem .. . quaesiuit : 


te, te precor, cui nocte commissa dies 
quieuit unus. 


But this is a sprawling conjecture, and postulates diverse and unrelated errors: the 
text shows no sign of corruption beyond the beginning of 1697, and the phrase dtes 
quaesiuit unus is a clue to its emendation. The object of quaesiuit cannot be quem, 
i.e. louem, for then the subject must be caelum or the like: compare Prop. II 22 25 sq. 
‘Juppiter Alcmenae geminas requieuerat Arctos | et caelum noctu bis sine rege fuit’- 
The occasion when Alcmena’s lover ‘commisit noctes in sua uota duas’ was an 
occasion when, because of his action, ‘ unus dies quaesiuit ’"—what ? 


Titana per quem nocte commissa dies 
quaesiuit unus: 


‘quaesiuit neque inuenit ’, as in Prop. I 17 18 ‘optatos quaerere Tyndaridas’. Titan 
is corrupted to ¢e¢it in the Bernese scholia of Lucan VIII 159. 


Oct. 806-810. 


quid fera frustra bella mouetis ? 
inuicta gerit tela Cupido: 
flammis uestros obruet ignes 
quis extinxit fulmina saepe 
captumque Iouem caelo traxit. 


Richter has rightly returned to the guts of the principal MSS and the older 
editors; but as Peiper and Leo, who seldom agreed, agreed here in accepting guibus, 
with Bothe, from inferior MSS, and as Leo, in his half-hearted attempt at collecting 
examples of guis from the poets, vol. I pp. 213 sq., overlooks this verse and scarcely 
touches the question which it raises, I note the following facts. 

Most of those poets who use quis use it only where metre excludes gusbus. 
Horace is hardly an exception when in epod. 11 g he writes ‘ in guts amantem’; for 
though a pyrrhic is shown to be allowable by 2 33 and 67, 5 85 and 91, II 27, 15 24, 
17 12 and 78, he employs that resolution sparingly. The true exceptions are found 
in Manil. I 488 ‘e quis et maria’, Val. Fl. III 505 ‘quis arma uolens, quis agmina 
iungat ’, Sil, XIII 422 ‘quis abdita uates’, XIV 373 ‘quis excitus aequore Triton’, 
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XV 77 ‘at quis aetherii’, XVI 338 ‘at quis interior’, Sen. Oed. 680 ‘in utrumque quis 
est liber etiamnum status’, and finally Oct. 621 ‘poenasque quis et Tantali uincat 
sitim’. The MSS may probably be trusted in these cases; for although quib; 
undeniably might be corrupted to quis, yet quis is so much the less familiar form that 
such corruption was not likely and could not be frequent. It appears therefore that 
the author of the Octauia wrote quis not only in 621 but in 809, where the spondee 
gives a rhythm which he prefers to the other. Again in 964, where Bothe and Leo 
read ‘quibus inuisa es numina diuum’, most MSS seem to have quis, and that is the 
form which has just been used in 961. 
A. E, Housman. 


THE SIMILE OF THE CLEPSYDRA IN EMPEDOCLES. 


It is extraordinary what difficulties have been found from ancient times in the 
extract from Empedocles (fr. too Diels) containing his theory of respiration, and 
preserved by Aristotle, De Respivatione 7, p. 473 Bt. 

Empedocles states his theory concisely as follows: ‘In this way do all things 
draw breath and breathe it out again. All have bloodless tubes of flesh extended 
over the surface of their bodies; and at the mouths of these the outermost surface of 
the skin (p.vdv éoxara 7ép6pa) is perforated all over with pores closely packed together 
so as to keep in the blood, while a free passage is cut for the air to pass through. 
Thus, when blood recedes from these, the bubbling air rushes in with an impetuous 
surge ; and when the blood runs back, it is breathed out again ’ (Burnet’s translation). 
Then follows the illustration from the Clepsydra, which seems never to have been 
properly understood in all its details. As Dr. Burnet has well observed, we really 
have here two ‘experiments,’ the first being the principle which is illustrated by the 
filling of a Clepsydra; the second, that which is illustrated by the emptying?of it in 
a special way. The best way to show this and the correspondence between the two 
experiments will be to place them side by side. It must be premised that the 
*‘Clepsydra’ described here is a cylindrical vessel, with an orifice (ropOpds, mdpos) at 
the end of the neck (io@y0s), and several small orifices at the other end, through 
which it is filled ; and that in the experiment before us it is filled, not by pouring 
water down these orifices, but by stopping the orifice in the neck with the finger, 
turning the vessel upside down, and plunging it into water till the water rises into it 
through the orifices to the height required; and that it is emptied through the per- 
forations. But (and this is the important thing) for the purpose of these experiments only 
is it filled and emptied in the way which Empedocles describes. Observe that the 
child is playing with it, that is, is using it in a way for which it was not intended ; for 
the ordinary way for the water to escape is drop by drop through the vent, which is 
called by the names zopOuds, répos, ir buds. 
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THE CLEPSYDRA. 


Experiment 1: To fill. 


The Clepsydra is empty, and its vent 
is closed by the hand; then the vessel, 
air being inside, is plunged into water. 

Water does not for all that enter the 
vessel through the perforations, but is 
kept out by the pressure of the body of 
air inside. 


The hand is then removed from the 
vent; the air escapes through the vent, 
and an equal volume of water passes in 


Experiment 2: To empty. 


The Clepsydra is full of water, and its 
vent is closed by the hand. 


The water does not for all that escape 
through the perforations, because the 
pressure on the outer surface (dxpa) of 
the water keeps it in, forced up to the 
vent at the end of the neck. 

The hand is then removed from’ the 
vent; the water escapes through the per- 
forations, an equal volume of air passing 


through the perforations. in through the vent. 


That is exactly what takes place, as an experiment with a simple domestic 
instrument made of a tin canister will show, and it is what Empedocles says. The 
‘Toddy-lifter,’ known in Scotch and Irish households during the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, a bulbous glass cylinder, is exactly the instrument 
described here. The Greek for it, Dr. Burnet tells me, is tdpéprag (see Simplicius mm 
Phys. I. p. 647, 26 Diels). 

Let us see what scholars have made of it. (But first some attention must be 
paid to the text. The apodosis is ds 8 airws, and the protasis 68 tdwp pev exne 
demands as its second half ai@iyp 8 . . . épvxns in place of the MSS. éepixe: some 
editors have seen this, but others seem to take ai@ip dé. . . épvxec as an apodosis: 
but this sentence does not give the result; it is the second factor in the experiment. 
About the claims of ic@noi0 and 7)0po%0 I will speak presently.) 

First, Aristotle, seeing the word fuvév before him, and having observed, as he 
thought, that the nostrils had something to do with breathing, jumped to the conclu- 
sion that pwov, which here means ‘skin,’ meant ‘nostrils,’ and accordingly wrote 
mept THs Sid TOV puKTHpwv dvarvois Aéyuv (1. 4) (De Respivatione, 7, Pp. 473 A15) He 
hastily applied his common sense; but Empedocles of course knew a great deal 
better than that! Thus Aristotle spoils the illustration. Diels and Burnet (and no 
doubt others) have observed his mistake. 

Where Aristotle began with falling, it was not to be expected that other scholars 
would stand upright; and soon we find Dr. Diels in the same plight. Having 
correctly written épvxy:, he then confounds the sense by erroneous punctuation, and 
renders it (I translate his German exactly): ‘The air which struggles from without 
inwards presses back the fluid to the exit of the narrow dull-gurgling neck’ 
[so far all is well with him], ‘whilst it [the air, dre Luft] keeps the nozzle [of the 
neck] filled (besetzt), until the girl’s hand releases it.’ 

‘ Whilst the air keeps the nozzle filled’ is not only obscure (for if Diels means 
‘filled with water,’ &xpa xpativev does not imply that), but positively wrong, for 
dxpa does not mean ‘the nozzle’ of the neck of the vessel (die Spitze des Halses). 

Next, Dr. W. E. Leonard [The Fragments of Empedocles, translated into English 
verse, Chicago, 1908] gives a curious mixture of right and wrong in his Greek and 
English. Although he gives 60’ ddwp pev €xnu followed by aifijp 5 . . . épvxex, which 
is the wrong mood, as we have seen, he certainly takes aiijp to Suonxéos as one colon, 
which gives the sense required, although his English version— 


‘holds the water back 
About the gateways of the gurgling neck,’ 
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is open to the objection that the dative wiAa:s would be necessary. Then, having 
been so near success, and having spoken of ‘the girl’s finger-tip,’ he translates 
kpattvev as if it were feminine! He also translates aicipov, four lines above and one 
line below, as ‘destined’; here he might have seen the truth in Simplicius’ note ava 
Aéyov. After all this it is almost too much to grumble at his translating yaAkds by 
‘brass,’ in which he does not stand alone. It seems hopeless to get this unfortunate 
word translated aright in Homer or anywhere else. 

Next comes Dr. Burnet. He does not print a Greek text, but it is plain from 
his translation that his reading and punctuation are correct (Early Greek Philosophy 2, 
p. 253). Itruns: ‘ The air outside, striving to get in, holds the water back at the 
gates of the ill-sounding neck, pressing on the surface.’ Thus he takes axpa kpativwv 
correctly, and does not connect these words with the first part of the line: he has 
the general sense. But his translation of du¢i rvdas is open to the same objection as 
Dr. Leonard’s. He has suggested in a letter to me that perhaps rvAats should be 
read here. And he is clearly puzzled by dva7, éos. 

In his first edition he also printed 7)Quoto from the inferior MSS.; but he has 
now given it up, for he has perceived that it gives the wrong sense. Mr. Beazley 
has pointed out to me that it really may only be icOpoto disguised, since iOyds is a 
well-attested dialectical form for io@pos (see e.g. Dittenberger,® vol. I., p. 36 [Delphi], 
and 7@ués might be an instance of itacism, and not mean ‘strainer’ or ‘sieve’ at all. 
But it is rather significant that Hesychius glosses cia Ouds as civodos USatos orevi, 

It is time now to give the true text, punctuation, and meaning : 


ds 8 adros, oP ddwp pev Exne kata BévOea yaAxod, 
an , , * IDL ‘a 
TopOuod xwaGevros Bporéws xpot 75e médpo.o, 
aidnp 8 exrds Eow AeAunpevos SuBpov épdne 
> ‘\ - > Tad UA ” # 
dui riras icOpnot0 Surnyxéos, Akpa Kpativuy, 
yaa \ ps Fi , bY) > , ” Py ’ 
ermoKe xetpt peOne’ Tote 0’ ad radu, euradw 7) rpiv, 
mvevpatos elomrixtovTos trex beer aloipov Vdwp. 


‘the air outside, pressing on the points of the surface of the water, pens the water 
back towards the gateways of the gurgling neck, until she lets go with her hand, and 
then the water escapes through the perforations.’ Or in the admirable Latin of 
Scaliger (ap. Karsten, Rel. Phil. Graec. II., p. 252) with which Dr. Burnet has 


favoured me: 
‘laticem oppilans extrinsecus aura coercet, 


angustum subigens ad iter faucesque sonoras.’ 


But what are we to do with dvonxéos? It can only refer to the neck of a vessel, 
like a water-bottle, which gurgles when emptied. I imagine that it is retained here 
merely as an ‘epitheton constans’ of the neck of a Clepsydra, because im the ordinary way 
a Clepsydra empties itself slowly as a measure of time, through the neck (not through 
the perforations as in this experiment), and there will be a gurgling at the close. 

Lastly, why is dxpa used for the surface of the water and not dxpov? Because of 
the curious exactness of Greek generally, and of this passage in particular, dxpa is 
used because the whole surface of the water is not exposed, but only points on its 
surface, that is, at the perforations. 

J. U. Powe tt. 
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PeeoIN LH 77EBAID OF STATIVS. 


Tue Thebaid is not easy reading, and copyists (and at times, I fear, editors) have 
not helped to make it easier. There are many pitfalls in the language of Statius, and 
words cannot be taken always at their face value. I have erred myself and suffered. 
It may be of interest to give a few instances. 

In the catalogue of the Argive forces Adrastus is thus described: 


IV. 40. inter adhortantis uix sponte incedit Adrastus, 
contentus ferro cingi latus: arma manipli 
pone ferunt : uolucris portis auriga sub ipsis 
comit equos, et iam inde iugo luctatur Arion. 


Markland suggested ministvi for manipli. It is evident that he interpreted in the 
same way as the Delphin editor: ‘ uix ultro graditur inter excitantes, contentus latus 
gladio accingi, manipuli pone gerunt eius arma.’ That is, the Commander-in-Chief 
attended a review, but, owing to his feeble health, wore, as it were, mufti with 
a Sam Brown! What Statius wants to emphasize is that Adrastus was on foot, and 
that he was satisfied to mark his rank by an escort of guards (ferrwm), while his own 
contingent, fully armed, marched behind him. The poet may have had in his mind 
a picture of Domitian surrounded by Praetorians. The term /atus contributes to the 
discomfiture of the unwary. We should no more stress it here than in passages 
like VII. 501: 
longae tua iussa cohortes 
exspectant, multoque latus praefulgurat ense. 


Jocasta meant that Polynices had royal guards around him, not that he carried as 
many swords as a stage brigand. In IV. 145 we have: 


quis numerum ferri gentisque et robora dictu 
aequarit mortale sonans ? 


One editor proposed bell: for ferri. Like Markland, he thought that ferrum must, 
in such a context, mean ‘sword.’ What it does mean is, of course, heavy-armed 
infantry, especially guards. This meaning is put beyond question by such passages 
as I. 148, ‘alterna ferri statione gementes | excubiae, and III. 80, ‘hos regni 
ferrum penes.* 

Let us take another word, flagellave. There are difficulties connected with it in 
other writers; its meaning in Statius is not immediately patent. The Argo is 
labouring in a storm: 


Pee oe B nec robora prosunt 
semideum heroum, puppemque insana flagellat 
arbor et instabili procumbens pondere curuas 
raptat aquas, remique cadunt in pectus inanes. 


The Thesaurus takes ‘flagellat’ literally, so also the Delphin paraphrast; the mast 
is regarded as bending like a whip and lashing the sides of the ship. The hyperbole 
is, I am sure, regarded as truly Papinian. But what Statius wished to convey was 
that the top-heavy mast had shaken loose, and was by its violent movement ‘ rocking 


1 Dr. Purser points out a somewhat similar Latio quae seruit purpura ferro.’ 
use of ferrum in Lucan VII, 228: ‘atque omnis 
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the ship from side to side.’ That such is the meaning seems certain if we compare 
the description of the earthquake in III. 36 sq. : 


ima flagellatis, signum lugubre malorum, 
ponderibus trepidauit humus. 


And in the same way we should interpret X. 169: 
sertaque mixta comis sparsa ceruice flagellat. 


‘He tosses his hair and wreaths from side to side by the quick movement of his 
neck.’ For spaysa (interpreted correctly by Lactantius) compare V. 546, ‘ sparsoque 
per omnia uisu | lustrat humum.’ 

It is recognized that Statius uses fulmen in the sense of ‘ shock,’ especially in 
connexion with bereavement. He uses this term to denote the shock of bad news in 
X. 618. In X. 800, the mother of Menoeceus, in a passionate outburst over the 
dead body of her son, cries : 


placet hoc tibi, fulminis auctor. 


Commentators assume that this apostrophe is addressed to Juppiter. Do they 
think that ‘fulminis auctor’ is equivalent to ‘fulminis iaculator’? Appeals to 
Juppiter, such as in V. 688, XII. 562, are different in style and setting. I think that 
the taunt in X, 800 is meant for Tiresias, against whom Creon and his wife have a 
special grudge, and whom they regard as the cause of their son’s death. 

There is a variation of the figurative use of fwlmen which has been ignored. 
After the death of Tydeus, Hippomedon appeals to that warrior’s horse to help him 
to avenge his master. The horse seems to understand the request : 


IX, 278. audisse accensumque putes: hoc fulmine raptum 
abstulit et similes minus indignatur habenas. 


These words do not mean, I think, ‘hoc uerborum impetu concitatum impulit 
Hippomedon, et equus minus aspernatur parem dominum’ (Delphin), but ‘ tanto 


impetu rapuit Hippomedonta et abstulit equus et minus aspernatur parem dominum,’ © 


ulmen signifies ‘ rush,’ the sudden plunge of the horse which is burning to be off. 
This meaning might have been suggested before if the text of a subsequent passage 
had received proper consideration, Seated on this horse, Hippomedon dashed into 
the river. He fought there for a long time (225-283); then 


284 figitur et ualidos sonipes Aeto]us in armos 
exsiluitque alte ul mortis et aera pendens 
uerberat : haud tamen est turbatus flumine ductor, 
sed miseratur equum, magnoque ex uulnere telum 
exuit ipse gemens et sponte remisit habenas. 


The horse is mortally wounded and rears. The rider, however, is not upset 
by—what? One would naturally say ‘ by the wild leap of the horse.’ But the text 
says ‘by the river.’ Yet up to this moment Hippomedon did not show much concern 
about the river. It is later (446 sqq.) that Ismenos is roused from his slumbers to 
fight the Argive hero. Now the Puteanus has 


haud tamen est turbatus fulmine ductor, 


and this is, I think, what Statius wrote. The rider was not unseated by the sudden 
veaving of the dying horse; out of pity and of his own accord he dismounted. 

This is not, unfortunately, the only place where editors, some or all, have 
rejected readings of the Puteanus with undue haste. Klotz is the first of modern 
editors to recognize P in II. 479 sq. (‘attonitae tectorum a limine summo | aspectant 
matres’). I would keep ‘meat’ (P) in II. 62 and read ‘uolat’ (w) in 59, distinguishing 
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the movement of the god from that of the shade (‘uulnere tardus adhuc ees 
testimony in IV. 393, 
Aetnaeis potius me, Bacche, pruinis 
trans et Amazoniis ululatum Caucason armis 
siste ferens, 


deserves reconsideration. Statius need not have gone to Pindar to discover the 
snows of Etna: wddeco’ Airva, réveres xuvos dfelas TiOjva (Pyth. I. 19 sqq.). His 
contemporary Silius knew of them (Pun. XIV. 64), and they appear in his imitator 
Claudian (Pyos. I. 166-170). ‘Arcas’ seems to fit the context better in IV. 805 than 
‘Argus’ (cf. V. 556). In XI. 439 P is certainly right: 


ut perlisse preces geminoque ad proelia fusos 
puluere cornipedes explorarique furentum 
in digitis amenta uidet, fugit omnia linquens. 


A study of the manner in which Statius attaches an epithet to puluis in other passages 
will prove that geminosque (w edd.) is wrong. Compare V. 9, VI. 469 (‘iam puluere 
quarto | campum ineunt’), VIII. 395 (‘ primusque uirum concurrere puluis | incipit’), 
X. 473 (‘fugit ala retorto | puluere’), 550, and many other passages. 

In the cases just mentioned the text which results from the rejection of P’s 
testimony is intelligible. There is one passage, however, where the refusal to accept 
f’s reading involves us in utter darkness: I refer to the beginning of Book VIII. 
The denizens of the Lower World are alarmed by the sudden appearance of 
Amphiaraus : 

9 necdum illum aut trunca lustrauerat obuia taxo 
Eumenis, aut furuo Proserpina poste notarat 
coetibus assumptum functis. 


One asks, ‘ What is the meaning of fuywo Proserpina poste notarat ?? Lactantius, ready 
to elucidate anything and everything, answers: ‘asserunt poetae mortuorum capita 
Furiarum lampade lustrari, et eorum nomina a Proserpina in inferorum poste 
conscribi.’” Who are these poets? Can anyone discover elsewhere a reference to 
this strange register of Proserpine? I feel convinced that Lactantius is bluffing, 
and that his flimsy explanation is concocted to fit his corrupt text. If we read with 


P (and S cod. Magd.) 
aut fuluo Proserpina poste notarat 
coetibus assumptum functis, 


the disjunctives acquire a meaning (for Tartarus is thereby distinguished from 
Elysium), and Statius’ words become intelligible. ‘Neither had the F ury met him 
yet and sprinkled him with her branch (or torch) of yew; nor had Proserpine, by the 
golden bough gleaming on her door-post, marked him as accepted amongst the dead.’ 
Possibly ‘ coetibus assumptum functis’ should be taken dd xocvod with ‘ lustrauerat.’ 
Statius has drawn his ideas from the Culex and the Sixth Book of the Aeneid. There 
is even an echo of the language (cf. Cul. 218, ‘obuia Tisiphone;’ 261, ‘ obuia Perse- 
phone.’ In the Culex the wicked range themselves under Tisiphone, while Proserpine 
is the leader of the good souls. Amphiaraus had not the freedom of either Tartarus 
or Elysium. He had not been ‘purified’ by the unholy water of the Fury; this 
touch apparently is Statius’ own. Nor had he brought the golden branch, the 
special offering demanded by Proserpine (Aen. VI. 142 sq.3 cf. Claudian, Pyos. II. 290 
sqq.), which had to be fastened to the doorway of Elysium before Aeneas could 
enter (Aew. VI. 636). It is not straining either imagination or language to interpret 
Suluo poste as ‘ poste aurea uirga fulgente.’ . 

Something remains yet to be done for the Thebaid in the way of interpretation 
and selection of variants. But there are many textual wounds which seem curable 
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only by means of emendation. In Statius especially is emendation encompassed by 
trials, difficulties, and dangers. I can only hope that some at least of the following 
suggestions may prove acceptable. I should, perhaps, apologize for venturing to 
emend a text with the manuscripts of which I have but a second-hand acquaintance. 
I acknowledge my indebtedness in this regard to the labours of others, especially to 
those of Garrod and Klotz. 


I. 459, 460. sunt et rabidis iura insita monstris 
fasque suum: nobis sociare cubilia fterrae. 4 

The flaw seems to lie in fevvae. I suggest turpe. ‘Wild beasts sleep together; 

it is disgraceful to us (who are men) to share a bed!’ Cf£ Ovid, am. I. to, 25. _ 


I. 656, 7. expectant {matres, supremaque fiunt 
uota mihi. 
I would read expectant Manes. Cf. VII. 364, ‘seras tibi demoror improbus 
umbras,’ and VII. 781, ‘instantis quonam usque morabere Manis ?’ 


1; 097,03: sed iam temone supino 

languet Hyperboreae glacialis tportitor Vrsae. 

Portitoy means a ‘ferryman,’ and the only constellation that can be so described 
is the Ram (fortitor Helles, Lucan IV. 57 and elsewhere). Here Bootes is meant, 
and he is the ‘Arctophylax’ er ‘Custos Vrsae.’ I suggest, therefore, circitoy as — 
a variation of custos. The term is applied to one who guards the vineyard, garden, or 
house (Priap. 17. 1, Calp. V. 97, Pétron. 53). 


II. 182, 3. quas Doricus alligat intus 
Isthmos, et alterno quas margine submouet finfra. 

Read uliva. The corruption is found elsewhere: cf. VIII. 15, ulteriore P, 
inferiore ». ‘Tydeus wishes that Adrastus had been king of all the Peloponnesus as 
well as of the nations ‘ which the Isthmos, with its double shore, excludes’ from the 
Peloponnesus. 


Deres, 6. saéua nec Eleae tgemerent certamina ualles 
Eumenidesque aliis aliae sub regibus et quae 
tu potior, Thebane, queri. 

Read ‘gemerem,’ and Sandstroem’s suggestion ‘ uallis’ and ‘aliis alias > or ‘alias — 
aliis’ (‘aliae aliis’ P). Tydeus had special reason to deplore the crimes of Elis. — 
“ gemerent ’ for ‘gemerem,’ a common type of mistake, started the mischief. 

I]. 251, 2. innuptam }limine adibant 

Pallada. 

For limine I would read milia. Statius has a partiality for the use of this word , 
without a genitive, cf, III. 118, VIII. 481. 

IT. 590. timpeditant numero. 

Is impeditant sacrosanct? Surely Statius wrote impediunt : P's impediat points a — 
least as much to impediiit as to impeditat. 

II. 607. . rotat tipse furentem 

Deilochum. 


Read ense for ipse. Phegeus ‘threatens with an axe’; we must arm his pendant 
Deilochus. Cf V. 661, ‘ense furens rapto,’ and IX. 303, ‘et nunc ense furi.’ 


Li, 672,24. clipeum nec sustinet umbo 
mutatum }spoliis. 


Umbo, in spite of the dictionaries, never means ‘elbow’ in Statius, nor, I think, . 
elsewhere. It means the ‘ boss’ of a shield (clipeus), and could itself be’ used as an 
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offensive weapon. In Ach. I. 470 sq., ‘{quamquam]... septemque Aiax umbone 
coruscet | armenti reges,’ it is the boss, or rather the hand inside, which shakes the 
sevenfold shield. mutave in Statius often means ‘ change for the worse,’ ‘ mar "—€.8. 
VII. 71, ‘curru diraque aspergine latos | mutat agros’ (so we should punctuate) ; 
XII. 657, ‘ uiridis grauis ungula campos | mutat.’ For sfoliis we must read spiclis ; 
the shield, owing to the darts sticking in it, is spoiled. Cf. 603 sqq. Since circlos, 
ovacla, peviclum, gubernaclum, ate approved by Virgil, and sfectaclum, saecla, uincla, by 
Propertius, I see no reason why Statius should not have used spiclum for spiculum. 


Til. 314, 5. tunc me sanguineo late tdeferuere campo 
res super Argolicas haud sic deiecta uidebis. 


Read dea, ferweve, ‘thou shalt behold me raging far and wide’; cf. Virg. 
Aen. IV. 409, ‘cum litora feruere late | prospiceres’; Valerius VI. 588, ‘toto 
iamdudum feruere campo | quem tueor.’ 


III. 390. neque nos auidi fpromittere bellum. 


This contradicts the whole tenor of the king’s statement. Read dimitteve, ‘nor 
are we anxious to relinquish war.’ Cf. VI. 514, ‘quantum poteras dimittere bellum,’ 


III. 537-40. quae saeua repente 
uictores agitat leto Iouis ira sinistri ? 
hic excelsa petens subita face {solis inarsit 
submisitque animos. 


iva Iowis means ‘ lightning,’ cf. 318, XI. 23; subita face, ‘a flash of lightning,’ cf, 
I. 354. It is absurd to represent this first eagle as perishing by a sunstroke it 
typifies Capaneus, who tried to take Thebes single-handed (cf. X. 738-755, 837 sqq.3 
XI. 123 sqq.). For solis then read solus ; Capaneus, blasted by lightning, perished 
in splendid loneliness. 


III. 553-5: diuumne tferas hoc munus, an ipsi, 
gens auida et parto non unquam stare quieti, 
eruimus, quae prima dies, ubi terminus aeui ? 


fevas is intolerable. Statius wrote nefas: ‘is this gift (of divination) a wicked 
act of the gods?’ Cf, I. 646, where Coroebus, in his outburst to Apollo, calls the 
monster sent by the latter ‘tuum mortale nefas.’ ’ne nefas became ’ne fas, and some 
corrector took it into his head that: fas was an abbreviation of fevas. The interpola- 
tion ‘ diuumque nefas’ (w) in 641 is circumstantial evidence for ‘ nefas’ in 553. 


III. 657-60. tua prorsus inani 
uerba polo causas abstrusaque jnomina rerum 
eliciunt ? 


Read numina. Capaneus speaks like an Epicurean or Sceptic, ridiculing the 
Stoic theory of divination, which connected the omen with the event through the 
indwelling World-Spirit, of which the »wmina were particular manifestations. Cf. 
Martianus Capella, II. 151: ‘intra solis meatum usque lunarem globum secundae 
beatitatis wmina supparisque potentiae, per quae tamen waticimia somniaque et 
prodigia componuntur.’ 


IV. 129, 130. capiti tremit aerea cassis 
ter tniueum scandente iuba. 


Read nimium, ‘ his triple plume rising wildly.’ nimius and niueus are also confused 
in VII. 275 and Ach. I. 367 (P). 
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IV. 169-171. pars anguibus aspera uiuis 
argento caelata micat, pars tarte repertay 
conditur et fuluo moriens nigrescit in auro. 


Part of the monster depicted on the shield of Capaneus is fully alive; part is 4 


dying, and is represented in gold, dark in contrast with the silver of the live part. 
But no mention is made of the part already dead. I suggest 


pars aere perempta 
conditur, et fuluo moriens nigrescit in auro, 


‘part is slain and is covered by the bronze, and (the part still) dying is growing dark 
in yellow gold.’ The dead part was represented by raised bronze of the same colour 
as the general background. Claudian seems to have been thinking of this passage 
when he describes the Typhon on the helmet of Pallas (Pvos. II. 21 sqq-) : 


Tritonia casside fulua 
caelatum Typhona gerit, qui summa peremtus 
ima parte uiget, moriens et parte superstes. 


IV. 479. plena tredeat Styga portitor alno. 


I agree with the Oxford editor that ‘redeat Styga’ is scarcely Latin for ‘ return 
across the Styx,’ and suggest ‘relegat.’ Cf. Seneca, H.F. 54, ‘Ereboque capto 
potitur et relegit Styga’ (according to Withof and the editors; the MSS. have 
vetegit), and Ach. I. 23, ‘culpatum relegebat iter.’ 


IV. 485. discedunt nebulae et uultum niger }exuit aer. 


So Pw. Editors have accepted Lachmann’s exerit ; but then the meaning would 
be ‘ the darkness shows its face.’ The MSS. indicate exilit, ‘the darkness flies from 


my eyes.’ For the accusative cf. VI. 97 sq., ‘nidosque tepentes | absiliunt—metus — 


urget—aues,’ 


V. 449-452. hospitibus patuere fores: tunc primus in aris 
ignis, et infandis uenere obliuia curis, 
tunc epulae felixque sopor noctesque quietae, 
tnec superum sine mente, reor, placuere fatentes. 


The only meaning, apparently, which the last line can bear is that the women 


won the hearts of the Argonauts by confessing that they had killed their husbands. 
One feels that Statius should have ended the passage on the note of peace (‘ felixque 
sopor noctesque quietae’), and that the line is out of place. We should read: 


hospitibus patuere fores. placuere patentes 
(nec superum sine mente, reor): tunc primus . 


The copyist’s eye slipped, perhaps owing to foves . . . veoy; the omitted half-lines 
were recorded on the margin, and subsequently restored as a single line, and out of 
place. I have touched on this type of blunder elsewhere, and shall recur to it again. 


V. 453- forsitan et nostrae tfatum excusabile culpae 
noscere cura, duces, 


Lactantius has, according to some MSS., the lemma FACTYM EXVPERABILE 


CVLPAE. I cannot make much of exsupevabile, but factum seems right; fatwm is too Hi 


strong a term, and excwsabile is not appropriate as an epithet. One is not responsible 


for one’s destiny, and therefore does not excuse it. On the other hand factum belongs — 


to the vocabulary of love; cf. Ovid, fast. II. 829, 1V. 589, 596. factwm and fatum are 
continually confused, and Lactantius seems here to have deviated into sense. 
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Wiheatt) 2. spumantesque mero paterae uerguntur et atri 
sanguinis et frapti gratissima cymbia lactis. 


What is ‘raptum lac’? Lactantius is silent; the Delphin editor says that it is 
the milk of which the infant has been deprived by his untimely death (=<‘lac morte: 
ereptum’). Surely Statius wrote 


et rapto gratissima cymbia lactis. 


vaptus is used frequently of one whose death was sudden. It was not the costly gifts 
(see 206 sqq.) but milk which was appreciated by the dead infant. This correction 
has occurred independently to Professor Phillimore. 


VI. 340, 341.  ecce et Iasonidae iuuenes, noua gloria matris_ 
Hypsipyles, subiere iugo, tquo uectus uterque. 


The Delphin editor explains ‘subiere iugo, id est, uterque currum ascendit, quo 
uectus erat’; but it should mean, if the Latin is taken at its face value, ‘ were yoked 
to the chariot in which they rode.’ By itself swbieve means ‘ presented themselves,’ 
‘entered for the race’; cf. below 561, 911. What Statius is trying to say is that the 
chariots and horses of the twins were perfectly matched, and we should perhaps read 


subiere, iugo pare uectus uterque. 


Barth made this suggestion long ago. There does not seem to be any strong 
a prov reason against pave as an adjective, but above 1. 118 and silu. IV. 2, a1 
Statius has the usual form favi for the adjective. 


VI. 445-8. iam prior Oeclides et iam non tertius ibat 
Admetus, laxo cum tandem fab orbe reductus 
aequoreus sonipes premit euaditque parumper 
gauisos. 


The reading is as given by P and o; a few inferior MSS. try to patch the 
metre, at the expense of the Latin, by reading et ab or ex. No one has drawn 
attention to the lack of an object for premit ; gauisos comes too late. For ab I suggest 
ambo : ‘ with a wide sweep the sea-born steed is brought back into the course, and 
chases and passes both (Amphiaraus and Admetus) after their brief spell of 
exultation.’ 


VI. 772-7. manibus nunc obuia tela 
discutiens, instat gressu uultuque recedit : 
saepe etiam iniustis conlatum uiribus hostem 
(is uigor ingenio, tanta experientia dextrae est) 
776  ultro audax animis tintratque et obumbrat et alte 
assilit. 


776, intrat P; intratque cett.; instatque Ald., edd. plerique. 


Instatque seems more appropriate in line 776; but cntvave seems to be a technical 
term used in boxing, and to be rightly given by P in I. 427, 


scrutatur et intima uultus 
unca manus, penitusque oculis cedentibus intrat, 


where, however, all the other MSS. have zmstat. The two words are easily confused. 
In the present passage I think that imstat in 773 and itrat in 776 should be 
transposed ; ‘intrat gressu uultuque recedit ’ would mean ‘he stands up to him with 
his foot-work, but keeps his head out of reach.’ 
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VI. 921-3. generum, ne laudis egens, iubet ardua necti 
tempora, tThebarumque ingenti uoce citari 
uictorem : dirae recinebant omina Parcae. 


Read Thebanum. The usual form in proclaiming the victor is to mention his 
name, the name of his father, and that of his country. There were reasons why the 
name of Oedipus should not be mentioned, but that of his country was given. 
Thebanus, however, was ambiguous, as it might mean either Polynices (as above, 513) 
or his brother or Creon or the Thebans collectively ; hence the word was ominous. 


VII. 75-6. ipsi reuerentia patri, 
si prope, sit dematque minas nec talia mandet. 


Editors place the comma after sit, but in Statius the subjunctive may not be 
omitted in a principal, but only in a dependent clause. Cf. VIII. 434, ‘ne pudor 
in tergo.’ 


VII. 175-7. quin etiam inuisos—sic hostis defuit ?—Argos 
eligis ! o ipsis, genitor, grauiora periclis 
iussa: nouercalis luimus tditare Mycenas ! 

luimus P ; ruimus ce¢t.; ruimur Barth. 


Line 177 is hopeless in its present shape; it is supposed to mean ‘we pay 
a penalty by enriching Mycenae.’ Now in I. 250-282 Juno, speaking for Argos, says: 


259 facta luant Thebae: cur hostis eligis Argos ? 


We have in our passage the same thought a little expanded; and we have to equate 
‘facta luant Thebae with ‘nouercalis luimus ditare Mycenas.’ Now Statius, like 
other poets, can use proper names brachylogically. For instance, X. 890, ‘ Lernam 
Thebasque rependit . . . Tirynthius’ means that Hercules weighs the glory won at 
Lerna against his love for Thebes; XI. 264, ‘urit fera corda Menoeceus ’ means that 
his heart burns with the thought of the sacrifice of Menoeceus. So ‘nouercalis 
luimus Mycenas’ may well be translated, ‘ we are paying for the crimes of Mycenae, 
the beloved city of my stepmother.’ For ditare I suggest Dictaee, used as a title of 
Jupiter III. 481 above. 


| 

VII. 200-2. uidet axis et ista per aeuum 
mecum aeterna domus, quotiens iam ttorta reponam 
fulmina, quam rarus terris hic imperet ignis. 


Markland has pointed out the difficulty in fovta: ‘quomodo reponi possunt 
fulmina iam torta seu missa?’ In V. 585, where Juppiter changes his mind and 
does not hurl the bolt he has lifted, we have ‘moti tamen aura cucurrit | fulminis.’ 
I suggest therefore mota, assuming that fovta is a very ancient correction of -oTA, 
perhaps through Tota. 


VII. 203-6. quin etiam inuitus magna ulciscendaque passis 
aut Lapithas Marti aut ueterem Calydona Dianae 
expugnare dedi: tmea est iactura, pigetque 
tot mutare animas, tot reddere corpora uitae. 


The flaw in 205 is common to P and ow; a very few late MSS. have meaque, 
which Klotz accepts. Phillimore made the pretty suggestion mimia, but I feel sure 
that Statius wrote maesta: ‘The loss is painful, and I grieve to see such a succession 
of generations, to deliver to life so many bodies.’ For this use of mutare cf. V1. 95, 
‘{silua fertur] Nymphas etiam mutasse superstes.’ MAESTAEST had become MAEST 
in the common ancestor of Pw. mea est is probably due to the division ma-est ; the 
first two letters may have been regarded as a compendium for mea. 
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VII. 257-8. procul, oro, paternum 
omen et innuptae +procul excidat ira Dianae. 


So P; uetus excidat w, edd. wetus seems to me to be interpolated from 210 
above: ‘ quoniam uetus excidat ira, silebo.’ P’s ‘procul’ may be a purely fortuitous 
assimilation to the pyocul in the line above, but the trouble may start in a partial 
resemblance; the common ancestor of P and w may have blundered in transcribing 
procul ... precov. For the sequence ovo... pyecoy, ef V1. 170; 13’ Bs 27903 
XI. 736, 8; XII, 262, 4. 


VIII. 116-7. nec deprecor sumbram 
accipere et tripodum iam non meminisse meorum. 


Lactantius interprets: ‘NEC DEPRECOR VMBRAM ACCIPERE id est: nec refuto 
umbra esse.’ The phrase is strange, and I think that Statius wrote undam: ‘1 do 
not refuse to take the draught (of Lethe).’ Cf. Culex 260, where undam by itself 
designates Lethe. «wmbva and unda are continually confused: P has umbrae in 18 
above, and wmbras in IX. 279. See also my note below on IX. 38. 


VIII. 251-3. natum hortaturque probatque, 
nec uicisse uelit: sed primos comminus ensis 


a 
et sceleris tacito rimatur tpectore uoto. 


So P. Editors accept ‘rimatur semina’ from o. The fact that records 
éscelerum t. r. semina’ makes me suspect that the ancestor of w interpolated from 
IV. 212, ‘scelerumque ingentia semina mouit.’ Tiresias is interested in the proofs of 
what has already occurred, and we should read: 


et sceleris tacito rimatur pignora uoto. 


VIII. 582. iamdudum uideo, }magnum cupis, improbe, leti 
nomen. 


magnum Pw. magni is suggested by IX. 491, ‘magnae copia mortis,’ and 
X; 835, ‘magnae data fata neci.’ 


VIII. 588-591. ‘neque enim has Marti aut tibi, bellica Pallas 
exuuias figemus,’ ait, ‘ procul tarceat ipsum 
ferre pudor; uix, si bellum comitata relictis 
Deipyle thalamis, illi inludenda tulissem.’ 


arceat w edd.; habeat P. 


If habeat is treated as an intruded gloss, it will be easy to restore the text. Atys 
is a young man addicted to finery, and Tydeus, having slain him, disdains to take 
the spoils. .Parthenopaeus, on the Argive side, resembles Atys; see IV. 246-274, 
318-340; IX. 683-711. habeat must be a gloss on a noun which might serve as 
subject, and the only possible noun is Avcas, often used to designate Parthenopaeus, 
eg. in I. 45; VI. 608, 644; XII. 805-6. Read, therefore, ‘procul Arcas, et ipsum 
ferre pudor’: ‘the Arcadian is not here, and I should be ashamed to wear them 
myself.’ The glossator was trying to make the meaning more explicit: ‘the Arcadian 
might have them, but he is not here.’ 


IX. 338. adiuuat tunda fidem pelago nec discolor amnis. 


I do not think that Statius wrote both wnda and amnis in the same line and with 
the same meeting. Read instead umbva, ‘the reflection helps the illusion.” For 
wmbra, ‘reflection,’ see above 229; sélu. I. 3, 19, II. 2, 49; and for the confusion of 
umbra and unda my note on VIII. 116, 7. 
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IX. 749-752. saeuius Eurytion, cui luminis orbe sinistro 
teallida tergeminis acies se condidit uncis. 
ille trahens oculo plenam tlabente sagittam 
ibat in auctorem, 


callida PB Lact.; aspera w. 


aspera seems to be invented to evade the difficult callida. The explanation of 
Lactantius’ ‘ caALLIDA insidiose facta’ is strained. Perhaps pallida, ‘ poisoned’ (see 
748) ; cf. pallida aconita (Lucan IV. 322), pallida uina (Prop. IV. 7, 36). 

But what is the meaning of ocwlo labente ? Perhaps we should read tabente: * he 
plucked out the arrow, which carried with it the eye, streaming with blood.’ In 
XII, 209 P alone preserves the correct tabente, other MSS. having /Jabente as here. 


IX. 842-44. cui sanguinis auctor 
turbidus Orion, comitesque odisse Dianae 
inde furit. tprimum hinc... 


Read ‘ comitesque odisse Dianae | (inde furit) patrium. hic...’ Cf. X. 32 sqq. 


PRIVM was read as PRIMVM (or PRIMV). hinc (hic w) for hic is due to a reflection from 
inde. inde furit, ‘odio Dianae furit.’ 


IX. 848-851. I cannot interpret these lines. They seem to me to be a feeble 


repetition of the following passage, and I am inclined to trgurd them as a very early 
interpolation. 


IX. 855. iam minus atque minus fert arma, puerque uidetur 
ipse sibi, 
That ‘ minus fert’=‘ languidius gerit’ (Delphin) seems strange. Statius wrote 
va: ‘his combativeness becomes less and less.’ For iva, ‘pugnacity,’ see I. 445, 
IV. 75, VI. 230. The phrase sic iva ferebat occurs twice (I. 428, VII. 399). 


X. 25-6. subiit ultricia Tydeus 
Tartara; Mors subitam fnigri stupet auguris umbram, 


nigri Pw; uiui Jovtin; Grai Damsté ; integri Garrod. Read ignari. 


It is, as Klotz reminds us, the Theban king who is speaking, and he certainly is 
not wasting compliments on the Argives. Amphiaraus is a seer dear to the Argives, 
for he has come to their help whilst foreseeing his own death (‘ praescieras, et . 
uenisti tamen,’ VIII. 183 sq.). On the other hand the Thebans jeer at the ‘augur 
ignarus’ (VIII. 226), and so now does their king. 1GNar1 could become NIGRI either 
by the loss of a syllable na or by an anagrammatic blunder (NIGRRI; R =A). 


X. 441. hoc tamen interea tet tu potiare sepulcro. 
et tu P; claro wo. 


Modern editors assume that claro is a gross interpolation, bearing no resemblance 
to the original word or words. In VIII. 589 it was found that habeat was a gloss, 
and that avceat was a corruption based on the true Avcas et. Assuming that a similar 
relation exists here, ef suggests that the glossator wished to remove an apparent 
asyndeton ; that is, that he found a verb in the first half of the line, and ¢u suggests 
that this verb differed, in person at least, from potiave. Now in IX. 787 we have 


dabimus leto moriare uirorum, 


where Housman restored moviave for the movieve of the MSS. I suggest that Statius 
wrote dedevo potiave, ‘I shall allow you the use of this tomb.’ pgpEro by loss of a 
syllable became DERo, and in the minuscule ancestor of w devo (clero) was corrected to 
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claro. The glossator refused, as some scholars do still, to recognize the structure of 
dave with the subjunctive. 


XI. 22. nec iam hostes tturmae aut ferrum mortale timetur. 
hostes P; hostiles w. 


Editors read hostes turmae, and cherish this use of hostes for hostiles as a Papinian 
audacity. I believe that Statius wrote mec iam hostes cuvae. cuvae .. . timetuy is one 
of those collocations in which the rhetorician delighted ; cf. IX. 159, ‘scilicet is nobis 
metus aut iam cura sepulcri.’ The converse correction (twyma for curva) has been 
made by Schrader in Silius V. 45. 


XI. 45-6. exspirat late pubes Tirynthia, alumni 
exuuilas fimitata dei. 


‘exuuias dei alumni imitata’ is out of place in this context. I suggest mutata : 
‘the warriors of Tiryns are dying on all sides, the lion-skins of their nurseling god 
are fouled (with gore). For the meaning of mutare see on II. 672 above. imitata 
for mutata is a blunder which would occur more easily in minuscule than in capital 
script, but it is possible in the latter. 


XI. 246-7, flent maesti retro comites, et futerque loquenti 
adgemit et pulsis exercitus obstrepit armis. 


Guyet suspects these verses with reason. The general sense of what Statius 
wanted to say is clear from 247; namely, that the courtiers desired to suppress the 
inopportune messenger, and that the attendant soldiery (the royal guards) tried to 
drown his words. The broken-spirited Avgive army was keeping, we may be sure, 
as far away from the walls as it could. Read: 


dant maesti retro comites, interque loquenti 
adgemit et pulsis exercitus obstrepit armis. 


‘The courtiers in dismay thrust the messenger back, and the soldiers groan at the 
words which interrupt (the sacrifice) and drown them by clashing their arms,’ For 
dant vetvo cf. VIII. 690, ‘retroque datum Thebana tegebant | arma ducem,’ and 
XI. 328, ‘ oblatam retro dedit armiger hastam’; for the tmesis cf. Virgil, georg. II. 366, 
interque legendae, and 349, inter enim labentur. The initial letters of DaANT were 
damaged, and FLENT was suggested by maesti. 


XI. 273-5. urbem armis opibusque grauem et modo ciuibus artam 
ceu caelo deiecta lues inimicaue ftellus 
hausisti uacuamque tamen sublimis obumbras ? 


For tellus 1 suggest Tethys. For Statius the three greatest disasters which can 
befal a community are War, Pestilence, and Flood; cf. V. 307 sqq. Of these War 
had actually befallen the state; there remained only Pestilence and Flood. TETHYS 
(TETHvS) would readily be mistaken for TELLVs. 


XII. 307-8. hunc quoque, qui tcurru madidas tibi pronus habenas 
ducit, in Aonios uigiles dimitte Soporem. 


P has currum, and this makes one suggest cuvrwm wm madidas : ‘who guides thy 
car, leaning over the dewy reins.’ The two datives cuvru and tibi are awkward, and 
there are several cases of im being lost after # in both P and the other MSS. 


XII. 329. hoc patriae telluris habes? quae iurgia ? 


It is certainly strange that Argia should ask, ‘What was your quarrel? I think 
that we have an assimilation to the quae iurgia of I. 444, and that Statius wrote quo 
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surgia ? * What is the use of quarrels? The protagonists often lose the prize of the 
contest.’ The same thought is developed in XI. 651 sqq. 


XII. 344-7. sed nec te flammis inopem tua terra uidebit : 
tardebis lacrimasque feres, quas ferre negatum 
regibus, aetesnumque ttuo famulata sepulcro 
durabit deserta fides. 


Sow. Instead of 345-6, P gives one line, 
tardebit longumquet tuo famulata sepulcro. 


It would seem as if either w interpolated Jacvimas . . . acternumque or P lost lacvimas 

. vegibus and substituted longumque (‘metri gratia’) for aeternumque. I suggested 
that in V. 452 we had a line conflated from fragments of two lines; here, similarly, I 
think that in P we have a laeuna which extends over portions of two lines. I suggest 
that Statius wrote: 


ardebis, lacrimasque feres quas ferre negatum, 
ardebis, longumque tuo famulata sepulcro 
durabit deserta fides. 


In the common ancestor of P and w the copyist omitted Jacvimasque . . . avdebis. 
The missing fragments of the two lines were recorded in the margin, and may have 
been conflated into a single line, as I assume was the case with V. 452. If so, the 
ancestor of o, taking avdebis to be a ‘pegword’ which was already in the text, had to 
find a head for 346: vegibus may have been suggested by a gloss, but aeternwmque was 
sheer interpolation. /P’s sin was one of omission; ardebit need not be taken seriously. 


These notes had been written originally in a fuller form. I desire to express my 
thanks to Professor E. V. Arnold, who has taken some pains to reduce them to a 


compass suitable for the C.Q. nee 
. H. Aton. 
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Tue passage here discussed, VIII. 6. 33, occurs in one of the lacunas, and 
we are thus deprived of the help of the great mutilated MSS., and have to fall 
back upon A. (Ambrosianus I.) and G. (the scribe who in the eleventh century 
filled up the lacunas in the mutilated Bambergensis. In § 31 Quintilian, in 
the course of his treatment of tropes, has reached onomatopoeia, and in § 32 
that subdivision of the last-named, or perhaps we should say the kindred sub- 
ject, which he calls wevounuéva. This was as follows: 


uix illa quae merounuéva! uocant quae ex uocibus in usum receptis quo- 
cumque modo declinantur, nobis permittimus, qualia sunt ‘sullaturit’ et 
‘proscripturit,’ atque ‘laureati postes’ pro illo ‘lauru coronati’ ex eadem 
fictione sunt. Sed hoc feliciter eualuit. 


So far well and good. Then follows § 33 in the following form in 


A. and G.: 


adoinoia et uio eo ferimus in Graecis obidius (A. omits this word) 
ocoeludituino bono eo dure etiam iungere arqui (A. . . qui) tollentem et 
uidere septemtriones uidemur. 


From this, or rather from the not much differing descendants of G., the 
old editors produced the following: 


at contra uio pro eo infelicius. In Graecis obelisco coludumo, etc., 
dure etiam iungere uetamur, qui toleranter uidere Septentriones uidemur. 


This appears regularly in nearly all the editions from that of 1514 (the 
earliest to which I have access) down to Spalding and Zumpt.2 Who first 
evolved it, what much of it is supposed to mean, or what the curious ‘ etc.’ is 
doing there, I do not know. The first six words are sensible enough at any 
rate, however little relation most of them bear tothe MSS. But it throws a 
curious sidelight on the history of scholarship that this merest of conjectures 
(indeed as, I think, will appear an improbable one) has found its way into 
lexicography as an accepted fact. Thus Forcellini quoting it s.u. ‘ uio’ adds, 


1 The old editors corrected this to wapayéueva. sense. On the other hand, Cocondrius’ use of 


The word is perhaps rather suspicious. Trypho 
recognizes remounuéva as a subdivision of évouaro- 
mola, but as covering those words which are 
imitative of natural sounds, in fact as we (and 
Q. in § 31) use dvouaroroia. What Q. here calls 
remopéva are with Trypho dy. xara mapovopaciay, 
Possibly we should read here TApaTreTornpeva, 
The scholiasts seem to use raparoeiy in this 


mem, is something akin to Q.’s (v. Rutherford, 
Chapter in the History of Annotation, p. 239. 

2 The only variant known to me in the early 
editions is that of Obrecht, who writes it ‘euanuit 
contra vio in eo: ferimus in Graecis obeliscos. 
rep-boreo, dure, et tamen iungere Maronem 
sollerter et diuidere Septemtriones uidemus’— 
a‘strange mixture of ingenuity and perversity. 
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‘ex quo apparet eius quoque aetate in usu fuisse, sed non omnibus probatum.’ 
Lewis and Short adduce it without a hint of doubt, and in this way generations 
of scholars are deceived into the belief that a word otherwise not known till 
the fourth century A.D. was current in the first. Thus in the recently 
published edition of Early Latin Hymns by the late Mr. A. S. Walpole, a book, 
generally speaking, of great value and scholarship, I find a note (p. 3r) on 
Ambrose’s ‘ nocturna lux uiantibus’ as follow: ‘ Quintilian VIII. 6. 33 objects 
to the word then just coined.’ 

Halm contented himself with reprinting the corruptions of A. G. as a 
‘locus desperatus.’ Bonnell’s Teubner text, the edition probably still used by 
most non-specialists, while reproducing for the most part the traditional form, 
made an attempt to solve the central difficulty. For the words ‘In Graecis 

. uetamur,’ as they appear in Spalding, etc., he writes: 


‘In Graecis ortcbevaxodovOos non bene ac dure etiam iungemus.’ 


But the first real step to clearing up the passage appears in Meister’s 
edition, though he left the central corruption untouched. Following mainly 
some suggestions of Haupt, which are not otherwise known to me, he prints : 

‘ adianoeta uix ferimus in Graecis focoeludituino bonoeo dure etiam iun- 
gere arquitenentem et diwidere septentriones uidemur.’? 


The last part of this seems to me almost certainly right, in the main at 
least. It is worth noting that the remarks as thus given are quite germane to 
the chapter. Amongst the subdivisions of dvowatomoia Trypho recognizes 
ov. Kata otvOeow, and ov. kata Staipeow, which are quite well exemplified 
by ‘arqui-tenens’ and ‘septem-triones.’ The only tentative suggestion I 
have to make is this. Is it necessary to alter ‘arqui-tollentem’ to ‘arqui- 
tenentem’? The former indeed is not known to us in literature, and the latter 
is. This constitutes some slight odds in its favour—but only slight, I think. 
We need not assume that a ‘durum uerbum’ in a context like this must be 
known to us. In itself is ‘ arci-tollens’ a more unlikely compound than ‘arci- 
tenens’? This last is the only example of a compound in ‘-tenens’ given by 
Roby. It occurs to me that ‘ arqui-tollens’ might have been formed by some- 
one in imitation of ro£/pns, in the belief that this contained aipw ‘to lift.’ 

To turn to the earlier words, aécavonra is, I believe, right. Q. has already 
used the word by consent of all editorsin VIII. 2. 20, where also A. and G. are 
very much at sea, though they get perhaps a little nearer the correct spelling. 
He there explains them as ‘quae aperta uerbis occultos sensus habent’ and 
illustrates by two obscure Latin phrases, one of which at least has baffled the 
interpreters. If we accept it here, ‘uio pro eo’ must go, for it could not 

1 He adds in a footnote ‘Obidius G. fost ‘septentrionem.’ I daresay Q. would feel an 
Graecis, ol58i0s suspicatury Schenkl—ocoeludituino  dvouarorola xara dcatpecww in ‘ septem-triones,’ 
bono eo A. G. oloBovcodos vix novimus, Schenkl.’ but it would be durior in septem-trio. He 
These suggestions do not seem to me very quotes the latter in § 66 in connexion with hyper- 


hopeful. baton, and he has a trick of repeating his 
2 Something might perhaps be said for reading examples. 
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possibly be regarded as advavonror, and it may here be added that Meister’s 
reading of the whole passage cannot be reconciled with Bonnell’s correction. 

I am not, however, equally satisfied with Meister’s ‘uix.’ In the first 
place, why should the scribes have gone so wrong over this simple word, which 
has already occurred twice in these sections? Secondly, since Q. throughout 
looks upon ‘ onomatopoeia’ as a thing admirable in Greek, but denied to Latin, 
he is more likely to have found a Greek dévavontov tolerable than intolerable. 

I think the final solution probably lies in the two following assumptions : 
firstly, that the sound element in the ‘ ocoe’ etc. is the word ‘ludit’ which 
Q. uses elsewhere of such verbal quips, as we may suppose to be latent here; 
secondly, that ‘uioeo’ conceals some Greek désavonrov, and the nonsense which 
follows ‘ludit’ either another or an explanation of the first. Even if the 
particular solution I am going to propose seems untenable, I should still hold 
that in these two assumptions lies the best way of approach. 

If ‘uioeo’ conceals some Greek word or words, it is reasonable to look 
fora verb. It must also be something fantastic to justify the description of 
advavonrov, and no doubt it may well be so fantastic as to be beyond our powers 
to discover. On the other hand, one can but try. I propose therefore int16, 
of which word? four out of five letters appear in ‘ uioeo,’ though in not quite the 
same order. wn7t¢@ will mean ‘I want to rain,’ and will be a comic imitation 
of ovpntt®, with an obvious allusion to the explanation of the causes of rain in 
Nubes 373. We must assume the loss of a preceding ‘ut,’ which would 
naturally have been mixed up with the ‘et’ of the MSS. version. So far no 
doubt this is just a guess, but it will acquire a little more solidity, if we can 
find an explanation of it in ‘ uinobonoeo.’ 

In judging this the following consideration may be of some weight. The 
verbs in ‘-urio’ and their Greek equivalents are not called by the Latin 
grammarians ‘desideratiua.’ They are invariably called ‘ meditatiua.’ ‘Non 
actum habent sed parationem.’ I suggest that the words ‘uino bono eo’ may 
have originally been ‘ab dew ev vo éyw. Here no doubt we have to take a 
fence at which some may stumble. To bring the words proposed into resem- 
blance to the MS. text, we have to transpose the first two. I conjecture that 
at some point in the transmission the scribe aware that the words before him 
gave a Greek explanation of some other Greek, but otherwise at sea, came 
to the conclusion that of the four words the first was what required, and the 
other three what gave the explanation. Hethus transposed ‘ab’ and vew, and 
produced something which, when written in Latin orthography, appeared as 
‘uinabennoecho.’ That this should be subsequently altered into what is at any 
rate three real Latin words in agreement was natural enough. 

As to the words preceding ‘ ludit,’ the ‘lusus’ requires an author, and I 
take ‘Obidius’ to be simply Ovid. Ovid wrote no Greek verse so far as I 
know, but he was a declaimer as well as a poet, and we can see from the 


1 That no such word exists mattersnothing for of the missing word being some invention of this 
this purpose. The odds are,I think, in favour kind. 
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‘ gontrouersiae ’ that the declaimers frequently made use of Greek epigrammatic 
phrases. He also no doubt wrote letters and talked, and I can see no reason F 
why he should not have perpetrated a Greek witticism of this kind! On the 
other hand, the word may conceal the name of some Greek writer. 
There remains ‘ocoe.’ The simplest emendation of this would be 
‘(h)occe.’ Q. uses ‘huiusce’ four times at least adjectivally, but it may be 
too bold to assume that he would use other cases substantivally. If so, 1 
suggest ‘(h)oc iocose’ or ‘docte.’ Thus I would give as a possible version of 
the whole passage— 


‘ GSvavénra ut byte in Graecis ferimus (Ouidius hoc iocose ludit ab dee ev 
v@ éyw). Dure etiam iungere arqui-tollentem (or “ tenentem”’) et diuidere 
septentriones uidemur.’ 


‘Si licet hariolari,’ says Halm in apology for a conjecture of his own on 
another smaller corruption in the next sentence. I am well aware that what I 
have written requires the same apology. But, after all, the sentence did mean 
something, fantastic no doubt, but understood by Quintilian, and I claim that 
the suggested version does make sense and stands nearer to the text than any- 
thing yet proposed—far nearer than the version which, as shown above, has 
found its way into the dictionaries. I do not forget Professor Housman’s 
criticism of the ‘Pumpkin-headed emendator,’ particularly that in which he 
compares him to an ill-bred child interrupting sensible conversation. But I 
console myself with the reflection that even if the first part of this description 
is applicable to the present emendator, the last part is not applicable to the 


present emendanda. 
F. H. Co.son. 


1 It is possible, as some earlier commentator somehow crept into the text from the fact that 
has, I think, suggested, that the name of Ovid has heas well as Virgil has the tmesis septem-trio. 


NOCTURNAL FUNERALS IN ROME. 


THE purpose of this paper is to indicate the slightness of the foundation 
on which a commonly received doctrine about Roman funerals rests, and to 
discuss a point in connexion with the ritual of funera acerba. 

It is stated in all works on the subject which I have consulted (Mar- 
quardt, Daremberg-Saglio, and several smaller handbooks) that the original 
Roman funeral ceremony was held at night; that this explains the custom of 
carrying torches in the funeral procession whenever held ; and that it survived 
in the nocturnal burials of poor people and in those of young persons. 

The authority for these statements, and particularly the first, is a group 
of passages in Servius and in the additions to his commentary, first published 
by Daniel (called for convenience S and Sd respectively), all of which seem to 
go back ultimately to a lost work of Varro. The first (S on Aen. I. 727) runs: 

Fynavia. funalia sunt quae intra ceram sunt, dicta a funibus, quos ante 
usum papyrt cera circumdatos habuere maiores : unde et funera dicuntur, quod funes 
incensos mortuis praeferebant. 

The second is clearly from the same source (S on Aen. VI. 224): FACEM 
de fune, ut Varro dicit: unde et funus dictum est. per noctem autem urebantur : 
unde et permansit ut mortuos faces antecedant. 

The third (Sd on Aen. XI. 143) begins by stating the same theory as the 
other two, in slightly different words, without naming Varro. It adds: quia 
in veligiosa ciuitate cauebant ne aut magistratibus occurrerent aut sacerdotibus, 
quorum oculos nolebant alieno funere uiolari. It goes on to speak of uespillones 
and of funera acerba; and then to say it all over again, this time on the 
authority, for the latter ceremony, of alii, sicut Varro et Verrius Flaccus. 
Clearly it is a conflation of at least two notes from different sources. 

All that we have Varro’s name definitely and certainly connected with, so 
far as the original nocturnal funerals go, is tha etymology of funus from funis ; 
from which it is reasonable to suppose that, after his usual fashion, he went on 
to explain the custom of carrying fumalia, which he may or may not have 
deduced from the supposed necessity for light in a nocturral ceremony. 

The evidence, then, reduces to a single statement of Varro, or of someone 
using Varro, that such was the original form of the rite. That Varro was not 
infallible needs no elaborate proof; we have simply to estimate the credibility 
of his hypothesis (for we have no reason to suppose that he adduced any 
documentary evidence for it, or that any evidence for very early times was 
available at all) as we would a suggestion put forward by a modern writer. 
Looking at it in this light, it is clear that there is nothing incredible about it, 
since admittedly some kinds of funerals were regularly held at night, and the 
reasons given by Sd, and more elaborately by Julian! in his famous edict, are 
quite good ones. But that they were not always felt to be cogent is clear 
from the frequency with which in historical times funerals were held in broad 

1 P. 195 sqq., Bidez-Cumont =¢/. 77. 
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daylight, and parentalia also (Sen. Epp. 122, 3); while in other parts of the 
world the daytime is at least as often chosen as the night, which is natural 
enough, since it is at once more convenient and less ghostly. Now if we 
grant that the claims of day and night are about equal on general principles, 
we have, I think, one very good reason for supposing that day was the normal 
time for Roman funerals at all dates. This is supplied by the consideration 
of the nocturnal funerals of young people, who are regularly buried differently 
from older ones; or to speak more exactly, those who die before puberty and 
marriage from those who are married. This custom is so eommon that I need 
quote no instances ; anyone interested in this detail can find plenty by con- 
sulting such a periodical as the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. I 
merely mention that, for Rome in particular, the evidence for the burial of 
very young children within the city is fairly strong, while that for the burial 
of older persons is very weak. With regard to persons past babyhood, but 
still immature—i.e. in the case of what is generally called a funus acerbum—the 
passage of Sd already quoted gives us significant, and in this case not unsup- 
ported, information: 

et magis moris Romani (sc. than nocturnal funerals in general) ut dmnpu- 
beres noctu efferrentur ad faces, ne funere tmmaturae subolis domus funestaretur... . 
alit, sicut Varro et Verrius Flaccus, dicunt: st filius familias extra urbem decesstt, 
liberti amicique obuiam procedunt et sub noctem in urbem infertur, cereis factbusque 
praelucentibus, ad cuius exsequias nemo rogabatur. ; 

This is in part supported by Tacitus, Aum. XIII. 17, 1: nox eadem necem 
Britannici et rogum coniunxit.... 4. festinationem exsequiarum edicto Caesar 
defendit, ita maioribus institutum veferens, subtrahere oculis acerba funera neque 
laudationibus aut pompa ducere. 

The most curious point is that it was apparently possible to avoid 
pollution in connexion with this sort of funeral. The words above quoted 
from Sd might be taken to mean simply that if the son died away from 
Rome he need not be brought to his father’s house, and thus the contagion of 
being under the same roof as the corpse would be avoided; but the preceding 
words, confessedly from another source, show that the possibility existed in 
other cases also: alii tradunt, de filiis qui in potestate patris sint non putare tus 
(?=fas) esse funus wocart fievique, quia serui loco sint parent, et si id fiat, familia 
funesta sit. This may be a legal quibble, but even so it is an interesting one; 
and there is independent evidence that the death of a son did not of necessity 
put the family in mourning. Besides the well-known legend of M. Horatius 
Pulvillus, cos. 245/509, who, when an attempt was made to interrupt him in 
the dedication of the Capitoline temple by false news of the death of his son, 
went on with the ritual nihil aliud ad eum nuntium a proposito auersus quam ut 
cadauer effervt iuberet,” there is the historical case of Aemilius Paulus, who five 
days before his triumph buried a twelve- or fourteen-year-old son*—+.e. the 


1 See W. R. Halliday in Class, Rev. XXXV. 2 Livy II. 8, 8, 
(1921), P- 154. 3 Plut. Aem, Paul. 35, 36; Liv. XLV. 40. 
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triumph came in the period which normally would intervene between the 
burial and the nouendiale sacrum, when the household would be still funesta. 
In the former case Livy, whose ritual instinct is good, takes care to put into 
the mouth of Horatius simply a command to ‘take away the carcass.’ The 
use of cadauer in this context, a word not much liked by the taste of his age,} 
is noteworthy; Horatius, in accordance with the view cited by Sd, will not 
call it a funus. Of Aemilius we are told that he accompanied the funeral 
procession of his second son after the triumph, not that he did so for the first. 

When we add the other points made by Sd, supported by Tacitus, that 
the funeral was hurried,? that it was nocturnal, that apparently no gentiles 
attended and no one was invited, the impression of an abnormal rite is 
deepened, and one may, I think, conclude that the dead man is treated as not 
being one of the family dead at all, but a mere piece of carrion, cadauer, to be 
got rid of. 

I suggest that the critical point is the absence of any descendants of the 
dead, coupled with his minority. That a man lives again in his sons is no 
poetical fiction but solid fact, not only for barbarians so advanced as the 
Tahitians, but for the Hindus among whom the laws of Manu arose. When 
the son is born the father in some sense enters upon a new incarnation; the 
life-stream of the family can hardly be embodied in two individuals at once, 
and, therefore, while the father lives the son is not fully alive, and, conversely, 
while the son lives the father is in some sense dead.? Now if the paterfamilias 
is dead and has left male issue all goes smoothly enough: the son receives his 
dying father’s last breath, and with it his spirit; he now becomes fully alive— 
or, in other words, sui 1wvis—and the late embodiment of the life-stream retires 
with dignity to the manes. The whole operation is full of magic and spiritual 
electricity, and therefore dangerous, but with proper precautions it passes off 
smoothly enough. Again, if a very small child dies, the life-stream has run 
such a little way from its main channel that there is good hope of coaxing it 
back again, without any troublesome intermediate stage of ghosthood, into the 
womb of some woman of the clan. But the older son or daughter is in an 
anomalous position, neither young enough to be quickly reborn nor old enough 
to have descendants into whom his life may pass. What then can he be but 
a ghost, and therefore to be got rid of at once? If by so doing the trouble of 
a funesta familia could also be avoided, that would be, of course, an extra 


inducement. 
To return now to nocturnal funerals in general, we note that the one kind 


4 And therefore aceybus, ‘unripe.’ We have a 
valuable, if late, parallel to this use of acerbus. 


1 See the Thesaurus, s.u. cadauer. 
2 If it was not regularly so Nero’s excuse is 


pointless. 

3 Some very interesting examples will be found 
in Frazer, G.B.3 III. 187 sqq. The idea of the 
life-stream, which, rather than the particular 
lives of individuals, I take to be the original con- 
ception, I owe to some illuminating suggestions of 
Mr. T. C. Hodson. See C.Q. XVIII., p. 57 sqq. 


Justinian (Nou. XXXIX, 2, p. 257, Schoell-Kroll) 
calls the remarriage of a widow within the year 
of mourning, i.e. while she is still ghost-ridden, 
acerbas nuptias, dwpovs yduous. It does not mean 
‘painful.’ A married son with sons of his own 
was perhaps treated as a quasi-paterfamilias. 


oO 
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of funeral which we certainly know to have been nocturnal was wholly 
abnormal, and it is a not impossible deduction from the note of Sd that if we 
had the passage of Varro complete we should find that it was to this alone that — 
it referred for its explanation of funus. 

But, it may be objected, the funerals of poor people were held at night in 
historical times, which is a likely survival of a more general custom in remoter 
antiquity. In the first place, I am not at all convinced that any such custom 
was really in use. The foundation for the statement appears to be Festus 
(Paulus) 368-9 M., 560-1 Th., 506 Lindsay: wespae et uespillones dicuntur qui 
funerandis corporibus officium gerunt, non a minutis illis uolucribus sed quia 
uespertino tempore eos efferunt qui funebrt pompa duci propter inopiam nequeunt. ht 
etiam uespulae dicuntur. Martialis (1. 30, 1): qu fuerat medicus nunc est wispillo 
Diaulus. 

With this note, which, since it quotes Martial, had clearly undergone not 
shortening only, but interpolation, since the time of Verrius, compare Sd Joc. 
cit.: inde etiam qui funeri pracerant a uespera primum uesperones, deinde uespillones 
dicti widentur. Both are etymologies of the word wespillo, and bad ones at 
that. I would not lay much stress on them, in view of the weighty, if 
indirect, counter-evidence of Horace, Sat. I. 8. Here the scene is laid in 
a pauper burial-ground, and at night. The Priapus, who ineffectuaily mounts 
guard over the place, is much disturbed by witches and other night-prowlers ; 
he finds he cannot keep them off, and he sees them go through a long, 
complicated, and noisy ritual, involving the lighting of a fire for purposes of 
envotitement, 1. 44. Priapus finally scares them away by means none too 
delicate, but no human disturber troubles them. How is this, if pauper burials 
regularly took place at night ?* 

Granted, however, that they did, the burials of the very poor are not 
likely to throw much light on old custom in Rome. In the first place, many 
at least would be slaves—that is, foreigners—and perhaps dangerous from the 
fact that they could have no sons, and thus were in a sense acerba funera, 
whatever their age; in the second, the free paupers were not necessarily 
Romans or Italians; and in the third, one possible explanation of their 
nocturnal burials is simply that the mourners would then be likelier to have 
time to attend. 

As to the torches, apart from the common and early use of cremation in 
Rome, they may have been wanted as magical protectors, as they were at 
marriages and births, the latter of which, at least, certainly were not confined 


to the hours of darkness. 
H. J. ROSE. 


1 It seems to come from wé and sepelio, * iibel 
bestattend,’ see Walde, Etym, Wort. s.u. 

2 It is to be hoped that we have seen the last 
of the unfortunate suggestion that a pauper 
burial was called funus tacitum, The authorities 
for this phrase are Ovid, Trist. I. 3, 22, for- 
maque non taciti funeris intus erat—i.e. one might 


have thought Ovid was dead and an unusually 
noisy conclamatio in progress ; Seneca, de trang. 
anim. I. 1, 13, morti natus es, minus molestiarum 
habet funus tacitum—in other words, since one 
must die, the less fuss about it the better. There 
is no hint of a technical meaning in either 
passage. 


(i.) NOOS; (ii.) TA ANASIARA. 


Noos. 


THE word voos (vods) must, if it is inherited from Indo-European, be 
-a word of the dAdyos type, and come from Indo-Eur. nOsos, NOwos, or nédyos, 
since a consonant must have been lost, and it is known that only s, w, and y 
vanished between vowels in Greek. Neither nésos nor néwos can be traced 
with a suitable meaning in any Indo-European language ; nédyos, on the other 
hand, would be a very probable ancestor of Skr. nayas. The senses of nayas 
are, I submit, sufficiently close to those of vdos to lend some support to the 
identification. They are: ‘leading, performance, behaviour, worldly wisdom, 
policy, fundamental principle, system, theory.’ 

It is, moreover, quite clear, and generally admitted, that nayas is a verbal 
noun of the Adyos type (its accent is unknown because the word is not found in 
the Vedas) belonging to the root n7- ‘to lead,’ which in modern terminology is 
called the disyllabic root nayi- (Indo-Eur. neya-). The disyllabic character 
of the root is clear from the forms nayitum, nita-. The apparent obstacle 
which forms like netwm, nesyami continued to present even after F. de Saussure’s 
Mémoire (see especially Publications Scientifiques, p. 226) vanished when it was 
seen that ayz in Sanskrit can contract to e (cf. Wackernagel, Altindische 
Grammatik I., § 48b). Indo-Eur. néyos must have come from nédy(a)-0-s, with 
the usual elision of -a- before a vowel. 

It is not easy to see how far the resemblance of meaning between vdos and 
nayas is due to the survival of inherited senses in both cases, and how far to 
independent but parallel development of fresh meanings in each language. 
That the passage from ‘lead’ to ‘think’ was possible we know from 
Lat. duco and Grk. #yéouar. It may have occurred independently in Greek 
and in Sanskrit. In any case, it is tempting to suppose that vouvOereiy comes 
from a *vov@érns (the word has not survived), which meant one who véov 
TiO@nor ‘lays down a fundamental principle, perhaps even a ‘ guiding principle,’ 
just as a Oecpobérns (vopobérns, aywvobéTns, d0X08éTNs) lays down or establishes 
a Oecpos (vouos, aywv, GPa). To say that vovOerely means ‘to put in mind 
of . . .. seems hardly to square with Greek idiom. 

The proper name Ilo\vvdFas (genitive sing.), which occurs in J.G. IX. i. 
870. 2, presents what might seem to be a fatal obstacle; but the inscription 
is a Corcyrean epitaph of the sixth century B.c. written in hexameters, and 
belongs to the same class as J.G. IX. i. 867, which contains the genitive form 
TraciaFo, with a digamma which is admitted to have no right there [cf. Buck, 
Greek Dialects, § 105. 2(a), but also, on the other side, Bechtel, Griech. Dial. I1., 
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p. 250]. Perhaps the F of HoAvvdFas is due to a similar mistake on the part 
of the composer of the epitaph. . 

I will note, but only as a curiosity, that if we form from this root neya- a 
present in the same way as Skr. pundmi is formed from the root pewa- (Skr. 
pavi-) the result is *vévdys, which is not a reduplicated form, but contains the | 
same -vd-po as Sdy-va-ys. If this be further compounded with the 6- of 6-cé\Xo, 
we arrive at 6-vivaus with the sense adducere. But then, apart from the | 
difficulty of seeing how évivapus ‘adducere’ comes to mean help, there is the fact 
that among the Doric forms from the verb stem without -va- we find ovdcei, — 
Svaows, "Ovdorpos, etc., instead of dvyc- as the theory demands even in Doric — 
(6-neyas- > 6-vedic- > O-vyo-). 

If Bouvirns (dat. pl. Bovirnow, Callimachus, Fr. 157 = 37 Mair) were not — 
so clearly formed from Bovves with the ending -irns (cf. texvitns, etc.), one — 
might risk the suggestion that Bov-(8w-)virns is a compound word meaning 
cow-leader (Bov-vi-r-a-). It might further be guessed that Bouvos is a word 
of the same type as Bovgos, a recently discovered Arcadian word which — 
may mean ‘pasture,’ and which Bechtel (Grech. Dialekte 1., pp. 332, 388) 
derives from an older Bovedos, comparing pndoodn: 6dds 8: is mpoBata 
érabverat, ‘PédSiot (Hesychius).! So Bovves might come from Bovvo(y)os (cf. 
Aakds from Aaokdos, Bonfos from Bo7Oéos), and originally have meant ‘land 
over which one leads cows or oxen,’ hence generally ‘ uplands.’ 


Ta ’Avakinea. 


In Leges Sacrae 1. 7 (=SIG.® 1027) there occurs the phrase Tapa Th 
*Avakinea. The earlier editors accentuated ’Ava£idea, no doubt supposing the 
form to be the neuter plural of an adjective ’Avakireos. Prott [1896] took © 
exception to this, concluding rightly that ’Avafikea must be a genitive singular — 
like MeSvAov in mapa ra Meddrov (Leg. Sacr. 1. 268, 49). He sought to — 
express his insight by changing the accent from the ’Avaéitea of his — 
predecessors to ’AvafiAéa. He would have done better to adopt "Avakinea as — 
the accentuation even of a form which he knew to be a genitive singular. 

The key to the complete understanding of ’Avafitea was given by a — 
communication of R. Herzog to O. Hoffmann, which will be found in the — 
Griechische Dialektinschriften IV., p. 507, cf. p. 509 [1910], but has received 
surprisingly little attention even from a scholar of such discernment as Bechtel 
[ Zeitschr. fiir vergl. Sprachf. 50 (1922), p. 70, Griech. Dialekte I1., p. 578]. 

Herzog pointed out that the Coan forms £UAcwv, xoTvheat, Tlaupircor, 
Dvreopayisar, Xaputrewv, Pirewvidas, all have the same explanation: the 
eis not a formative element, but a secondarily developed glide-vowel after 2. 


; 
E 
| 


ee ae a a 


The 2 is preceded by v, except in Birewvidas, where it is preceded by «. This 
glide-vowel does not form a syllable, and therefore cannot influence the 
1 Doric Bova fovgda is fairly well preserved Dial. I1., p. 77, note 4. ! 
7 


in Etym, Magn. 208. 6, 391. 19; cf. Ahrens, 
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position of the accent. The accentuations EvAéwv, cotvdéat, “Avakidéa, Tap- 
udéwv, which are admitted in SIG.’ 1026, 1027, and in Inscr. Brit. Mus. 968a 7, 
must be rejected. ’Avaéirea is simply ’Avakida, genitive of ’Avafinas, as 
Hoffmann saw (of. cit., p. 509). 

To these observations I can add the following: the names Dudeoxparns 
GDI. 4939, Pvreocbévyns 4904, Pirewy 4915 and (?) Pudreoredida (gen.) 4925 
(all from Melos), and the Ionic form ®irAewvideos (gen.) GDI. 5485 (Thasos), 
show that the phenomenon was not confined to Cos, and that it occurred even 
outside of the Doric area. It has every appearance of being a recent innova- 
tion, which started from a centre and spread like a wave over dialects which. 
were not closely related to one another. 

Hoffmann’s remark [GDI. IV., p. 917 (1914)] that ®crewvideos and 
Botvrcwvra (the latter in GDI. 5633. 19) admit of a single explanation shows. 
that he recognized at least the intrusive character of the e, but as he supposes 
that in BovAcwvTa: ew is a mistake for w, due to the early reduction of ew to o 
in inflexional syllables, he seems not to have been reminded of the Coan forms. 
Whether the notoriously difficult form PovAewvras is to be explained by means. 


of Herzog’s observation may be doubted. 
R. McKENZIE. 


COLUMBA’S ALTUS AND THE ABSTRUSA GLOSSARY. 


In the ’nineties the Celtic philologist, Whitley Stokes, told us in Common-room 
that he once awoke muttering an incomplete stanza : 


Like an ogress making progress 
Through the spare-ribs of a child. 


Could anyone complete it for him? A former Newdigate prizeman, after reflexion, 


produced this: 
Stern endeavour will be ever 


By some welcome find beguiled, 
Like an ogress making progress 
Through the spare-ribs of a child. 


I am often reminded of that stanza by our work on the Latin glossaries. We 
have now been for some years at it, and although at times we cry, ‘Is it worth 
while ?? something turns up, some new vista opens, and we plod on. Many of the 
discoveries have been published or mentioned in this journal or the Classical Review, 
but I may call the attention of English readers to Dr. H. J. Thomson’s paper in the 
last number of the American Journal of Philology (XLIII. 352) announcing a new line 
(embedded in the Liber Glossavum) of Macer (?). It was apparently quoted by 
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Donatus in his scholium on Geo. 4,247. Macer seems to have taken from Nicander’s 


Theriaca 734 the notion of the spider as a hunter and the spider’ s-web as hustiage 


nets (casses, a word which caught Virgil’s fancy): 


Suspendit teneros male fortis aranea casses. 


In case Nemesis should pounce, I will say nothing of our hopes for the Appendix — 


Vergiliana from the readings (and interpretations) which passed into the Liber 
Glossarum from some MS. older than any now extant. I will take the low road. 


Editions of these miserable glossaries are necessary even for the understanding of © 


early medieval writers. What does Aethicus Ister in his Cosmogvaphia mean by 
(6, 5) hermasque et omnem ignominiam? ‘The context gives no clue. A reader (if 


anyone reads that favvago) turns to Ducange and finds Hevma: castvatio. Yes; but — 


where did the ‘Istrian philosopher’ (ethicus) get the word (or Ducange, for that 
matter)? Like Aldhelm he took his weird words from glossaries, and he found 
herma in the Abstrusa Glossary (see Thes. Gl. s.v.). Now in the course of Abstrusa’s 
transmission long items have often been recast, for practical purposes, into a shorter 


form, often absurdly. If I am right in my guess that Abstrusa took its material — 
mainly from (1) Virgil scholia, (2) marginalia in an old Bible (but Dr. Thomson’s ~ 
forthcoming edition will decide), the full item probably came from a note on heyma- — 


phroditus in an early Bible-text : 
Hermaphroditus : castratus uel sexum utrumque habens (C.G.L. IV. 85, 49 and 48a). 
The laughable transcription (for glossary work is not so dull as one would think), 
Herma : proditus, castratus uel, etc. (bid.), 
was shortened for dictionary purposes to 
Herma : castrat (with suspension-stroke over the last letter). 
Aethicus’ MS. of Abstrusa had 
Herma : castratio (C.G.L. IV. 85, 48). 


Why does Aldhelm use foalum for ‘bellows’? Because the pre-Hieronymic 
phrase for herba fullonum (Malach. 3, 2) was poa (‘grass’) lauentium, misinterpreted by 
some monastery teacher (the context is ‘like a refiner’s fire’) as folles fabrovum. 
Aldhelm’s glossary copy had 


Poalauentium : folles fabrorum, 


which suggested to him Poala=folles, Ventium=fabrorum (see my edition of the 
Corpus Glossary). 

Blume’s excellent selection of Latin Hymns would have been improved by 
a knowledge of glossaries. Take for example the Altus, said to have been written 
by St. Columba in Iona at the end of the sixth century. I trust I am not alone in 
liking to associate its grand rhythm with the sound of Iona’s waves, and in my 
delight at its description (in stanza 10) of the evil spirits chained under the deep: 


Ecce gigantes gemere 

Sub aquis magno ulcere 
Comprobantur, incendio 
Aduri ac supplicio, 
Cocytique Charybdibus 
Strangulati turgentibus, 
Scyllis obtecti<cs> fluctibus 
Eliduntur (ill- ?) et scrupibus. 


The metre is syllabic, the eight-syllable line so dear to the hymn-writers of early 
Ireland. Read each line slowly (aloud), with equal weight on each syllable, and less 
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regard for the accent of the word. (I often wonder whether it is possible that the 
Roman tradition kept a firmer footing in Ireland than on the Continent in the 
handling of ictus and accent.) There is no elision, And the vocabulary is— 
glossary-Latin. Anyone familiar with the extant older glossaries knows at once 
where Columba found most of the words and in what sense he used them (and guesses 
that the other words of this type lead us to glossaries not extant now), e.g. ‘ Vicus : 
uulnus, Comprobauit : manifeste ostendit, Charybdis : profunditas, Strangulat : sub- 
nectit, subligat.” Consider now the two I have put in italics in the concluding 
couplet. Their source is these glossary-items (not vice versa, I think): 


Scyllae : saxa latentia in mare, 
Scrupea : saxa aspera. 


These are Abstrusa glosses, from scholia (of Donatus, etc.),on Virgil. See Thomson, 
Virgil Scholia in Abstrusa (in St. Andvew’s University Publications, X111.), who refers 
the second to Aen. 6, 238: 


Spelunca alta fuit uastoque immanis hiatu 
Scrupea. 


But I would put in a counter-claim on behalf of Culex 51, which appears in the 
extant MSS. in this form : 


Scrupea desertas haerebant ad caua rupes, 
and in this: 
Scrupea desertis errabant ad caua rupis. 
In Columba’s scvupibus I find indication that he was not the creditor (for then 
the lemma-word would surely have been Scrupes), but the borrower from this 


actual item, 
Scrupea : saxa aspera, 


and that his copy had Scrupia, which he mistook for a Neuter Plural of the Third 
Declension. (Or he may have regarded Scrupea as a mere misspelling of Scvupia.) 

However, Abstrusa has not been edited yet, and 1 must not be positive. It 
does not seem to me likely that this misleading, or rather mistaken, form of item was 
transferred bodily from Virgil scholia (in which case it might be said that he took it 
not from Abstrusa, but directly from the Virgil scholia which were Abstrusa’s source). 

Even if we leave it at that, what a new prospect is opened to our view! Here 
is new ground for dating Abstrusa and Aethicus Ister, for testing the Columba 
legend, for deciding whether the Adamnan Virgil Scholia were by Columba’s 
biographer or some other Adamnan, and so on. 

Yet my real reason for this article is to convince the workers on the new 
Dictionary of Medieval Latin that the vocabulary of Aldhelm, Aethicus Ister, Columba’s 
Altus, etc., is not current Latin ; it does not represent a stage in the direct trans- 
mission of classical Latin to the Romance languages. If current anywhere, it was in 
very limited ‘ University’ circles. It is of a piece with ‘ Hesperic’ Latin on which 
Mr. Jenkinson has written (The Hisperica Famina, Cambridge, 1908). More might 
well be written upon it, for Aethicus Ister seems to break out every now and then 
into Hesperic verse to relieve the monotony of the Cosmogvaphia. (1 suspect the 
‘Istrian’ to have been an Irishman, for the interposition of verse-passages is quite 
in the manner of the Irish saga.) And even in his prose he uses that peculiarly 
Hesperic word (of various spelling) theymopylae ‘crag’ (but Wuttke prints thermosile !). 
I have shown (Corpus Glossary, s.v.) that it came originally from a misleading or 
mistaken marginal note on Orosius, Hist. 4, 20, 20, where the place Thevmopylae is 


mentioned. 
W. M. Linpsay. 


THE UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS, 


AN EIGHTH-CENTURY NORTH FRANKISH EDITION 
OF VIRGIL. 


In this journal (XII. 171, A Seventh-Century English Edition of Virgil) 1 showed 
that an English monastery-teacher’s marginal interpretations of Virgil had furnished 
material to the English group of Latin Glossaries—Corpus, First Amplonian (or 
Erfurt I.), Second Amplonian (or Erfurt II.), etc. ; also that this English edition (if 
we may dignify it with the name ‘edition’) had no connexion with that Spanish 
Virgil whose ‘glossae collectae’ make Professor Goetz’ so-called Virgil Glossary 
(C.G.L. IV. 427-470) and furnished material to the Abolita Glossary (cf. Weir, 
C.Q. XII. 22; Lindsay and Thomson, Ancient Love in Medieval Latin Glossaries, 
pref. p. viii). 

I will now describe the Virgilian ‘glossae collectae’ in a fragmentary North 
Frankish MS. of Charlemagne’s time, Leyden 67 F foll. 119-128, of which Professor 
Lindsay has lent me rotographs. The description must be brief, since mere 
glossaries interest only a few readers of this journal. But I have full details, and 
will gladly answer any inquiries. 

Though a fragment (A-F), it is important for glossographic study. It reveals the 
earliest stage of glossary-making, the stage through which we may suppose all 
glossaries to have passed, It keeps apart its two kinds of material: (1) Virgilian 
‘ glossae collectae,’ (2) an abridgment of a composite Abstrusa-Abolita Glossary (the 
same abridgment apparently as was used for the Second Amplonian and Affatim 
Glossaries; cf. Lindsay in Phil. Soc. Publ. VIII. 50). In each chapter (the 
A-chapter, the B-chapter, the C-chapter, etc.) the Virgil material comes first. And 
since the whole glossary has not advanced beyond the A-stage of alphabetical 
arrangement (whereas Goetz’ ‘ Virgil Glossary’ has reached the AB-stage), we can 
refer with certainty each Virgil-gloss to its place in Virgil’s text. The Virgil-glosses 
follow the order of the words’ occurrence in the text. Thus the A-chapter begins: 


Arma : bellum ; idem est pugna (from Aem. 1, 1). 
Albani que patres : Albani senatores (from Aen. I, 7). 


The B-chapter begins: 

Beati : felices (from Aen. 1, 94). 
The C-chapter: 

Classim : multitudinem navium (from Aen. 1, 39). 
The D-chapter : 

Dolores : indignationes (from Aen. I, 25). 
The E-chapter : 

Exciderant : in oblivionem venerant (from Aen, 1, 26). 
The F-chapter: 


Flammato : accenso (from Aen, 1, 50). 
Feta : plena (zbid. 51). 
Furentibus Austris : (the interpretation is lost) (sbzd.). 
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We have therefore no difficulty in reconstructing the ‘edition.’ It followed Servius’ 
arrangement of the poems (Aen., Ecl., Geo.). It did not include the Appendix 
Vergiliana. Here is a specimen of the notes (on words beginning with a- or b- or c- 
or d- or e- or f-): 

Aen, I, 1 arma] bellum; idem est pugna; 1, 7 Albanique patres] Albani 
senatores ; I, 25 dolores] indignationes; 1, 26 exciderant] in oblivionem venerant ; 
I, 36 aeternum vulnus] antiqua indignatio; 1, 39 classim] multitudinem navium ; 
1, 40 Argivum] Graecorum; 1, 43 disiecit] separavit; 1, 43 aequor] mare vel 
planities ; 1, 44 exspirantem] morientem; 1, 46 ast ego] at vero ego; I, 47 coniunx] 
uxor; 1, 50 flammato] accenso. 

Two questions will be asked: (1) Are these North Frankish ‘ glossae collectae’ 
connected with the English or the Spanish ‘ editions’ of Virgil? (2) Are they based 
on Servius or any ancient commentator ? 

To both the answer is: No. The North Frankish monastery-teacher shows no 
knowledge of the English and the Spanish annotations. And his explanations 
reveal no trace of ancient lore. 

It is true that E 1 (Exciderant : in oblivionem venerant) happens to coincide 
with the Spanish note (C.G.L.IV. 441, 4 Exciderant animo : in oblivionem venerant), 
while it differs from the English (Corp. E 446 Exciderant animo : de animo reces- 
serant), But the coincidence is shown to be accidental by a host of divergences 
like : 

C 4 Claustra: ostia sive clusuras (the Spanish interpretation is exitus 
vel aditus angustt) ; 
D_ 5 Dehiscens : subsidens (Spanish, in diversum cedens et patescens) ; 
F 11 Frangere saxo: mittere ad molam (Spanish, molere) ; 
C 19 Cadis : lagoenis, amphoris (Spanish, vasis vinariis). 
Examples of divergence from the English interpretations are: 


A go Aligerum : alas habentem (English, pennatum) ; 

C 137 Consertam hamis : textam circulis (English, contextam) ; 
C 179 Cymbia: orificia (?) (English, poculorum genera) ; 

A 284 Aegida : pellis caprina (English, scutwm Minervae). 


Romance students will be interested in Vulgar Latin words like: comulus 
(Fr. comble) for cumulus (A 17; A 180); veturnave (A 65 Avertens : returnans) 
and tuvnave (A 248 A[d]versa: alia parte turnata; C 143 Contorsit : hic turnavit) ; 
vas ‘beehive’ (A 68 A praesepibus : a vasis; A 425 Alvearia : vasa apum) ; adiunctio 
‘buttress’ (A 118 and E 33 Aggeribus : adiunctionibus) ; elongare (French, éloigner) 
‘to remove’ (A 142 Absconditus : elongatus) ; deputare ‘to allot’ (A 150 Adduxi : 
depotavi) ; excusave ‘to refuse’ (A 160 and A 216 Abnuit : excusat); vecessa (A 218 
Acta :; maris recessa); praestus (A 233 Adforet : praestus esset) ; argumentum (A 268 
Artes novas : nova argumenta); stvamen (Ital. strame) ‘lair’ (C 44 Cellas : hic 
stramina) ; anxiave (A 282 Angit : anxiat) ; factura ‘feature’ (F 127 Facies : factura) ; 
minave ‘to lead sheep,’ etc. (C 250 Cogite: minate). Perhaps in ovificia mentioned 
above (as explanation of cymbia) awrum, not os, makes the first part of the compound. 
Of special interest are: 


C 225 Colocalathisve : conocla et canestellis (Fr. quenouille; Ital. conocchia) ; 
C 202 Cumba : nave caubalo (Engl. coble ; Breton, caubal) ; 
C 264 Carice : samneclo, canna (Fr. senille). 


Does D 105 (Dolones : clavificus) contain picus ? And what is D 126 (Dictam- 


num : hic herba baticum) ? 
Acres F. G Darr. 


THE UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


NOTE. ON PAVL. EX. FEST. 24, a: 


For ‘+Astasent : statuerunt}’ Scaliger proposed to write Astasint : steterint, a 
palaeographically weak emendation; Lindsay suggests Astasent : statuerent, which 
may well be what Verrius Flaccus wrote; but, if he did, he seems to have mis- 
understood astasent (the older form of astavent, whatever the origin of the -s-), which 
his interpretation would make transitive, though adsto (in spite of ad-) is (like sto) 
always neuter (it does not seem to be followed by an accusative, even in the neuter 
sense, before Apuleius), and statuo active, while the reduplicated sisto is active (some- 
times neuter). The compounds circwm-, super-stave are equally neuter, taking an 
accusative in that sense, but are not conjugated in the passive; prae-sto, however, has 
a passive in the sense ‘ praeberi.’ What other exceptions are there, apparent or real, 
to the view that, while sist- is active, sTA- is neuter? It used to be held that in 
Old Latin sto could mean ‘ sisto, statuo’; in support of this might have been quoted, 
besides the Duenos inscription, Paul. ex. Fest. 24, 10, prae-stavi, luppiter Stator, ‘ the 
causer to stand,’ the Plautine ab-standus, and the dies status of the Twelve Tables. 

(i.) In the Duenos inscription, Duenoi ne med malo statod, there is now almost 
complete agreement that statod is neuter (med being ablative). ‘ Dueno ne me malum 
stato,’ ‘Let no evil fall to Duenos from me’ (so Conway, A.j.Ph. 10, 1889, Pp. 445 
sqq.; and now Lindsay, S.H.L.G., ed. 2, 1915, p. 199). 

(ii.) Buecheler’s separation of praesto ‘furnish,’ from praesto ‘stand bail,’ and 
hence ‘ guarantee’ (Rh, Mus. 52, 396), i.e. pracs-sto (cf. C.I.L. I., ed. 2, 590, 9, praes 
stat) is unsatisfactory and unconvincing ; praesto followed by an accusative in-the 
neuter sense, ‘stand before,’ and hence ‘excel,’ though in this more specialized 
meaning the dative seems to have been preferred by Cicero, is for prae-sto, and is thus 
parallel to the other compounds, and no evidence for sto active. Skutsch, correcting 
Buecheler, held that the active meaning of praestare was developed from the meaning 
‘ guarantee,’ i.e. from praes-sto (KI. Schr., p. 410 =Glotta 2, 1910, 390), The uses and 
constructions of éyyvdc6as (middle) in Greek illustrate this development of meaning. 

(iii.) Stator as a divine ‘cognomen’ can as well mean ‘the stander’ as ‘the 
maker, causer to stand ’—originally, at all events—the god’s action being identified 
with that of his worshippers. Compare the later compound in ‘deo magno Libero 
patri et adstatori et conserbatori h(uius) l(oci) ...’ (C.J.L. VI. 467). Such a change 
from passive to active meaning is natural in divine epithets, and certainly has taken 
place in the case of sosfes, which is never active save as an epithet of Juno Regina of 
Lanuvium, where it meant (in later times at any rate) not ‘salua’ so much as 
‘seruatrix’; but the goddess who is herself safe and sound can save her worshippers. 
Again, Juno Februata is Juno the Purifier, though here the original active (as well as 
passive) force of the -fo- suffix may have survived. Many other examples of divine 
epithets in -to-, not passive but rather active, could be quoted (e.g. Moneta, Restituta, 
Osc. genetat). 

(iv.) In dies status the participle is now generally taken as from sisto, not sto. 
abstandus (Plautus, Trin, 264), like placenda (ib. 1159) and pereunda (id. Epid. 74), 1S 
irregular. Roby (ii. Praef., p. 78) thought they might be ‘mere comic formations, 
purposely irregular’; perhaps the true explanation is that in the time of Plautus the 
gerundive implying necessity was still a new idiom, the rules governing which were 
as yet by no means fixed. 

Thus the only real exception to the statement that sTA- is always neuter rests 
upon the single evidence of Paul. ex. Fest. 24, 10; and that single piece of evidence 
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is now weakened by what seems to be another Paul. ex. Fest. item in the Liber 
Glossavum (apparently an Abolita item), ‘Ex 1199 Extassent: ext[rjarent,’ which 
throws considerable doubt on statwerunt (-ent) at Paul. ex. Fest. 24, Io. 

I take this opportunity of calling attention to the following items from the 
Lib. Gloss., of which Goetz (C.G.L. 5, 200), and therefore the Thes. Ling. Lat., gave 
only the first: ‘ri 4. Fiar: efficier (Gloss.). 5. Fiare (-ere) : fieri’ (cf, Ennius, 
Ann. 15, 354; Vahl.), which might be either Festus or Donatus items. 

J. WHATMOUGH. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BANGOR. 


VALERIVS PROBVS ON EARLY ACCENTUATION. 


A CHAPTER in Aulus Gellius’ Noctes Atticae has not had the attention it deserves 
(VI. vii.). Gellius tells us there, on highly respectable authority, that Valerius 
Probus, the expert in Early Republican literature, stated that the older accentuation 
of exaduersum was on the second syllable, exdduorsum (not ex aduérsum, two words). 
The word, said Probus, should be pronounced so in a senarius of Terence (and, we 
may add, in any other occurrence in the dialogue of the older drama) : 


Phoym. 88. In quo haec discebat ludo, exaduorsum loco (ex. ei loco codd. Ter.) 
Tonstrina erat quaedam. 


The German scholar Christ, in his Metvik dey Griechen und Romey (p. 59 of the 
second edition), uses this statement as evidence that Probus believed that a clash of 
ictus and accent in Latin Dramatic (dialogue) Verse was abnormal ; that in the view 
of Probus the ictus exdduoyvsum suggested the accentuation exdduorsum. And that is 
the way the statement is used still by the few who make use of it. Probus, they 
say, has been misled by his belief that ictus reflected accentuation. 

I do not deny that Probus believed that ictus (in dialogue metres) gave a clue to 
the earlier Latin accent (e.g. bédlineae, facilius), for Probus was more likely to be right 
than wrong; and Havet’s denial of this relation of ictus and accent seems to me 
wrong. But I think it very unlikely that Probus would have made a mistake about 
the accentuation, and that on the strength of a single line. No; we are more likely 
to increase our knowledge of the earlier accentuation if we accept than if we 
recklessly refuse a statement by Probus. He knew as well as we know the rule 
that a long paenultima prevents accentuation of the antepaenultima. Yet he declared 
for exdduorsum. Let us accept his statement and see where it leads us. 

The suffix werswm, our ‘ward’ or ‘wards,’ would naturally be enclitic (cf. 
‘toward,’ ‘forward, ‘backwards’), It was the prefixed preposition or adverb 
which determined the sense of the whole word. Now a reduced form like prorsum 
implies, or at least suits, an earlier préuorsum, sursum an earlier siibuovsum. On the 
other hand soyswm ‘suits better se()évsum ; so the course of loyalty to Probus does not 
run quite smooth. Still, Latin—like English—was capricious (e.g. swvgo, pergo 
beside evigo), and we had better accept with gratitude a statement by a man like 
Valerius Probus. What would our text of Plautus, Terence, Lucretius be but for 
him? Granting that Gellius has not quite accurately reported in this chapter each 
and every item, still we can hardly challenge his accuracy in this item—Probus’ 


statement that the older accentuation was exdduorsum. 
W. M. Linpsay. 
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American Academy in Rome. Papers and Monographs. 


Vol. I.: The Cults of Campania, by Roy Merle Peterson. Rome, 1919 (really 
1922). This volume was to have appeared in 1919, and the preface states that the 
author has not had an opportunity to revise it since then, hence the most recent 
literature (not of very great importance for this subject) has been omitted. It 
consists of a brief historical and geographical sketch of Campanian religion, followed 
by a more particular account of the cults of the various towns and cities in 
geographical order: first the coastal sites from Cumae to Capreae, then Capua, 
Nola, and the minor inland towns. It is rather a careful, and for the most part very 
exact, collection and summary of the work of other authorities, primary and 
secondary, than an original treatise, ‘though the author criticizes as well as states 
earlier views. As much of the material employed is scattered and not easily 
accessible, it should be useful as a sort of corpus of the known religious data 
for this region. 


American Journal of Philology. XLIII.4. October-December, 1922. 


W. N. Brown, The Silence Wager Stories: theiy Origin and their Diffusion. Seeks 
to prove that this type of story originated in India before 500 B.c., travelled thence 
to the Western Orient, where it underwent many changes, and returned to India in 
modified form. The two main versions are the tale of the silent couple, and of the 
greatest fool of four (or three). The silent couple story spread further to Europe. 
R. C. Kissling, The OXHMA-IINEYMA of the Neo-Platonists and the De Insomniis of 
Synesius of Cyvene. Defines this theory as ‘the reconciliation of Plato and Aristotle 
on a subject which the former never taught and the latter was incapable of defining 
intelligibly.’ Traces its development from the mistaken interpretation of certain 
passages in Plato, notably in the Tismaeus, and the identification of Plato’s éxnpe with 
the Aristotelian zvetua (or Oepudv); and discusses the attitude of Synesius to some 
controversial points in the full-grown theory, such as the indestructibility of the 
oxnpa, its fate in the after-life, and the possession of 6x7paTa by daemons, J. W. 
Hewitt, Gratitude and Ingratitude in the Plays of Euripides. By the examination of 
passages in certain plays seeks to establish that the difference between the ancient 
and the modern attitude on this question and its artistic treatment is due to the fact 
that ‘the Greeks analyzed better than we,’ and recognized that conduct which is now 
called ‘ ungrateful’ is really ‘unfaithful’ or ‘treacherous’ or ‘unfilial.’ It is for this 
reason that Euripides so often (as it seems to modern readers) ignores the mot#f. 
W. C. Greene, Young Vergil and the Doubtful Doom of Human Kind. Suggests that in 


many passages, which contain two theories of the causation of the same event, 


Vergil is not making use of his favourite device of ‘reticent affirmation,’ but is 
expressing genuine doubt. On the question of ‘responsibility’ (fate and free-will) he 
is consistent in his attitude of suspended judgment from the period of the Culex 
to the end. H.J. Thomson, Glossographica. Corrects the wrong reading textrinum 
in the Paris and Vatican MSS. of the Liber Glossarum for the extremum of the Tours 
MS., and identifies the source of the quotation as Pro Marcello 27. Discusses the 
authorship of the line Suspendit teneyos male fortis avanea cassis, suggesting that it 
should perhaps be attributed to Aemilius Macer. Briefly distinguishes two distinct 
strata of Vergil glosses: (i.) Those which go back to valuable commentaries and 
bear the label de glossis ; (ii.) those which bear the label Vivgili, and are derived from 
two sets of marginal notes, containing for the most part monastery teachers’ explana- 
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tions. Quotes the mistaken mortis (for intorti) from Isidore, Etym. XX. 10. 5, which 
is repeated twice in Lib. Gloss., both times with mortis, But in the glossary of 
Cod. Par. nouv. acq. 1298 the correct intortt is preserved. G. B. Dolson, Southey and 
Landov and the Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius. Quotes from the correspondence 
of Southey with Landor and others to show that the work of Boethius was really in 
both men’s minds when they were writing Siv Thomas Move and Imaginary Conversa- 
tions. H.C. Nutting, The Imperfect Indicative as a Praeteritum ex Futuro. Argues 
that futurum in praetevito is an incorrect designation for what should be called futurwm 
ex praeterito ; and, similarly, that sentences like Cic. Cat. Mat. XXII. 79 (Nolite .. . 
Nec enim dum evam uobiscum ...) are to be sharply distinguished from the well- 
recognized type of Pyo Sulla XIX. 53, .. . ubt fuit Sulla, Corneli? .. . Num in eis 
vegiontbus quo se Catilina inferebat ? The first of these describes a time which must be 
described as ‘past from a point still in the future,’ the second deals with ‘a future 
outlook from a point in the past.’ 


XLIV. 1. January-March, 1923. 


R. S. Radford, Tibullus and Ovid. An examination of the language and schemata 
of Bk. IV. of the Tibullan corpus and of the second (or Cornutus) elegy of Bk. II., 
offering detailed evidence in support of the author’s previous conclusion that the 
poems in question are early works of Ovid, intended as ‘playful parodies’ or 
imitations of a master from whom he learned many metrical refinements. 
R. G. Nisbet, Voluntas Fati in Latin Syntax. Suggests that sentences of the type of 
Juv. X. 166 sqq. (I demens . . . ut declamatio fias) are a special form of those in which 
a ‘rhetorical final’ clause is used in place of a ‘logical consecutive,’ and that the 
purpose is stamped as that of destiny by the grave or ironical tone and context. 
Adds a number of illustrative examples, and devotes a special appendix to the 
question of ne in the sense of ut non, concluding that any such explanation is ‘ mis- 
leading and ambiguous.’ S. E. Bassett, The Second Necyia Again. Defends the 
passage w 1-204 as ‘one of the neatest incidents in the conclusion of a long story’; 
points out three instances of the devtepov tpdtepov drdvrynois used by Aristarchus as a 
test of ‘Homericity’; insists on the noticeable symmetry of form in the whole 
episode, and argues that the conclusion of the Odyssey serves as an epilogue to the 
two Homeric poems, a conception which justifies and explains the two long speeches 
of the second Necyia glorifying the two great heroes. W. M. Lindsay, On the 
Appendix Vergiliana. Opens with a eulogy of the Lydia, and suggests that it must 
be at least half a century earlier than the time of Propertius. Defends the traditional 
text in Catal, 1.1 [De qua saepe tibt (sc. locutus sum) uenit]; Catal. II. 4 (tau Gallicum) 
and [1660s in Catal. VII. ; suggests mussem in Catal. XIII. 6 for assim and hirtulam in 
l. 21. J. E. Harry, The Ion of Euripides. v. 286 suggests para’ for the second time; 
v. 565, ov8’ dvap Suvaipel’ dv for ovdev dp SuvaiveOa; v. 692, Tay’ Fv for tixav; Vv. 702 
suggests ws rvxys, explaining the error as due to haplography ; v. 737 reads rods covs 
madavodvs €k yévous avtdxGovos; v. 847 reads ef y’ epy’ ifyjoes rovd’ draddrAdéy Biov; 
v. 875 suggests drd y’ doapevn for drovicapivn; v. 929 defends the traditional text, 
explaining ots as direct object of per7AGes, ddovs as cognate accusative, and the 
participle éxBadotca (=€xPBaivovca) as intransitive; v. 1006 defends cwparos, giving 
the meaning as ‘in what did you attach it to the body around the child’; v. 1135 
defends reAcvtéoas Biov and axrivas, but suggests Bodats for the MSS. Podds, explaining 
it as a qualification of the phrase péoas dxtivas; v. 1214 defends zpéc vv, giving the 
meaning as ‘to catch the old man red-handed’; v. 1253 suggests €« y’ dpayvov for 
the meaningless éx yap dxwv; v. 1288 explains the first syllable of ovciav as the 
negative, and reads aAX’ éyevoperPa—zratpds 8 ot—ovyav éeyw; v. 1396 reads ciya 
ob* ToAAG Kal mépordey yoOdpnv; v. 1427 reads Spdkwv tis for Spdkovtes and wayxpvoov 
eviv for wayxpiow yéver ; v. 1608 reads Totrd y’, 01, amiorov jv for Kai mpiv TodTo & ovK 
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dmurrov jv. C. Knapp, Notes on Hovace’s Sermones I. 4. 9. 10, explains stans pede 
in uno (opposed to omni pede stans) as ‘carelessly’ ; I. 4. 14 explains minimo as a Tapa. 
rpooSoxiav joke, ‘Crispinus challenges me—in a farthing!’ I. 4, 105-20 notes the 
similarity of this passage to Terence, Adelploe 405-20; II. 3. 69 sqq. discusses the 
meaning of malis videntem alienis, and suggests that the words belong logically to the 
next verse after fiet aper modo auis, and that alienis =‘ borrowed. Grace Frank, 
Vossianus 986 and Reginensis 333. Suggests that the latter of these two MSS. con- 
tains the Iuvencus and Sedulivs missing from the former, and submits detailed 
evidence to support this conclusion. 


Bodleian Quarterly Record. III. 36. 1923. 

E. Lobel, Two Fragments of Papyrus. P, Oxy. 1789, 29, can be identified as 
belonging to Alcaeus by aid of the scholiast on Oed. Tyr. 153. Line 6 can be recon- 
structed as Addu 52] Bpdpos év o[tiPeor putev oBépoow. From Nic. Ther. 121 and 
his scholiast it is clear that the Bpduos of the stag arouses emotion in the fearful 
breast of the snake. P. Oxy. 1787, 8, which has hitherto been attributed to Sappho, 
is a fragment of Pindar (fr. 1). 


IV. 37- 1923. 

E. Lobel, Nine Fragments of Alcaeus (Pap. Oxy. 1233). A fresh examination of 
these fragments (which have recently been added to the Bodleian) shows that two 
columns can be reconstituted. One result which emerges and is of great interest to 
students of papyrus fragments of Lesbian lyric poetry is that a column may have 
more than one alignment on the left—i.e. the poems may be inset or outset according 
to the length of their line. 


Classical Philology. XVII. 3. July, 1922. 

G. Smith, Early Greek Codes. The movement to substitute written for customary 
law arose in the seventh century in the western colonies. The early codes were 
based on traditional law, and religious conservatism tended to prevent innovations, 
They contained provisions to regulate matriage and divorce, to guard the interests of 
children and even of slaves, to control the transfer of property, to stimulate the 
courage and improve the morals of the citizens. J. Révay, Hovaz und Petron. Both 
the Cena Trimalchionis and the Cena Nasidieni are accounts given in the first person 
by one of the guests, and both are directed against a vulgar parvenu host. While 
the philosophical diatribe often condemns the vulgar display of wealth, the satirists 
create an individual to be the object of their satire. Certain correspondences between 
the two are commonplaces of symposiac literature ; others, not found elsewhere, were 
invented by Horace and borrowed by Petronius. G. M. Bolling, On the Interpolation 
of certain Homeric Formulas. A certain number of the ‘ full-type’ formulas, which 
introduce speeches, must be regarded as interpolations. H. Bolkestein, The Exposure 
of Children at Athens and the éyxutpiotpia. éyxutpifew is derived not from XUTpa, a 
pot, but from yérpos, a hole in the ground, and means (1) to throw into a xvrpos; 
(2) to sacrifice in a xérpos. The éyxutplotpias were women who gave their services 
at the sacrifice to the dead. There is no foundation for the prevalent view that 
exposure of children by parents was a normal practice in Attica. P. Shorey, The 
Logic of the Homeric Simile. Its logical character and conventional framework (with 
the pointing ds) are essential features of the Homeric simile; commentators are 
rarely justified in attributing to it the suggestion of sentimental moods appropriate 
to the situation. Under ‘Notes and Discussions,’ M. P. Charlesworth points out 
that Suetonius (Caligula, 10), as opposed to Tacitus, places the banishment of 
Agrippina by Tiberius before the death of Livia ; P. Shorey seeks to establish the 
true interpretation of Plato, Euthydemus 3048. 
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XVII. 4. October, 1922, 


C. H. Beeson, The Text Tradition of Donatus’ Commentary on Terence. B. 
concludes that the archetype was written in uncials, with the lemmata in rustic 
capitals ; the script of the immediate archetype of our MSS. is uncertain, but between 
it and the original archetype there intervened at least two MSS., one probably in 
Caroline minuscule, the other in an Insular script, whose abbreviations caused great 
confusion in the text. J. S. Phillimore, Emphatic Ego im Latin. P. replies to 
Sonnenschein’s objections to his view that the emphasis laid on ego accounts for the 
shortening in Terence of an unemphatic pronoun following. He examines the cases 
in which Mackail fails to see emphasis in Horace’s use of the pronoun in the Odes, 
and illustrates his contention further from the Satives and Epistles. H.C. Nutting, 
Oculos Effodere. WN. quotes passages in Roman literature to show that the eye was a 
favourite point of attack in personal encounters. R. B. Steele, The Method of Silius 
Italicus. The historical element in the Pumnica is derived from Livy, the variations in 
colour and emphasis being due to the demands of poetical, as opposed to historical, 
treatment. On the oratorical side Silius, conscious of inferiority, avoided Livy’s 
themes and developed others. His debt to Lucan is most evident in his proper 
names and the position he assigns to them in his metrical structure. Rhymes, 
especially end rhymes, and initial stress by means of alliterative devices, are features 
of his metrical technique. P. Shorey, Aristotle on ‘Coming-To-Be’ and ‘ Passing 
Away.’ Aristotle, assuming the reality of instant and complete qualitative change, 
discusses in the first book the meaning of ‘coming-to-be’ and ‘ passing away.’ In 
his criticism of the pre-Socratics and Plato he forces upon them his own definitions 
and distinctions. There is no great difference between Plato’s conception of the first 
matter in the Timaews and that of Aristotle; it is exaggerated by difference of 
terminology, the one poetical, the other metaphysical. In the second book he 
discusses the elements, and assumes four fundamental qualities—warm, cold, wet, 
dry—from which are derived the four elements. Both the title of the treatise and 
its dominant idea are taken from the Phaedo. A survey of the whole shows that a 
removal of the suggestions derived from Plato would leave a substantial gap. Under 
‘ Notes and Discussions’ R. Scoon discusses the meaning and reading of Philolaus, 
Fragment 6, Diels (=Stobaeus I. 21. 460); G. Norlin notes that in Isocrates, 
Nicocles 21, iSiovs and aAdAotpios should be interchanged ; I. M. Linforth deals with 
N. E. Crosby’s proposed emendation of Iliad V. 885-7; E. W. Webster suggests 
that the Alexander mentioned in an unpublished papyrus (P. Lond. Inv. 2087) was 
the son of Demetrius Poliorcetes and Deidamia, sister of Pyrrhus; J. A. Scott refers 
again to the Callinus of Pausanias IX. 9. 5; P. Shorey points out that the impia of 
Lucretius I. 81 is a transferred epithet, referring to vationis. 


XVIII. 1. January, 1923. 


G. Misener, Loxus, Physician and Physiognomist. M. seeks to discover from later 
Latin compilations the probable date of Loxus and his contribution to physiognomy. 
His view of the location of the soul in the blood connects him with Empedocles and 
the Sicilian school of medicine. He cannot be dated later than the first half of the 
fourth century. H.W. Prescott, The Doubling of Roles in Roman Comedy. Starting 
from the evidence provided by some early English plays of the use of the early exit 
and the monologue as mechanical devices to facilitate change of réles, P. examines 
the Pseudolus, Captiut, and Miles—plays which, he holds, were produced by companies 
of actors smaller in number than the characters—to discover what similar secondary 
evidence they provide. A. M. Harmon, The Poet Kar’ "Eéoy7jv. H. challenges 
Professor Scott’s denial of the Greek use of 6 rounrijs to refer to Homer. The usage 
is explicitly affirmed by Plutarch and Galen; it was probably foreign to Attic 
writers, and was also violated, though with caution, by the Atticists, Dio Chrysostom 
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and Lucian, but it can be clearly traced in Hellenistic writers. A. B. West, The 
Multiplication of Cities in Ancient Geography. Modern students of ancient Greek 
geography, owing to the fragmentary nature of the sources, have often created several 
imaginary cities out of one city. Pliny, whose geography is quite untrustworthy, 
is guilty of the same fault in his Natural History. W. takes the case of Apollonia in 
the Chalcidic peninsula to illustrate his contentions. Under ‘ Notes and Discussions ° 
E. T. Merrill notes a difference of text in different copies of the 1508 edition of the 
Aldine Pliny; J. Révay mentions certain popular characteristics of Petronius’ 
language, a parody of Seneca, and a reminiscence of Virgil; J. C. Rolfe suggests 
that the point of Cicero’s jest in Ad Fam. VII. 10. 2 lies in the connexion of a 
Mucius and a Manilius with fire; N. E. Crosby would emend ovde tus AlyicBov 
of Odyssey 8 537 to Sdépar’ és ’A., and replies to Mr. Linforth’s criticism of his 
emendation of Iliad © 885-7; P. Shorey interprets Iliad XXIII. 70. 

XVIII. 2. April, 1923. 

E. T. Merrill, The Morgan Fragment of Pliny’s Letters. M. criticizes the views 
of Lowe and Rand in their edition of the Fragment. It is not proved (r) that it was 
written in Italy, or as early as 500 A.D.; (2) that it is a part of the lost Parisinus; 
(3) that B and F are descended from it; (4) that Aldus followed P faithfully. 
E. A. Sonnenschein, ‘Ego’ Emphatic and Unemphatic. S., in a brief reply to Professor 
Phillimore’s article in the October number, maintains his view that expressed ego 
need not be emphatic. L. R. Shero, The Cena in Roman Satire. S, examines the 
snterrelations of those Latin works which resemble the Greek deirva. Horace in 
Seym. IL. 8 was following Lucilius, and probably combining ideas from more than 
one of his satires. With Petronius the tradition reached high-water mark. Juvenal’s 
fifth satire, despite its differences, represents the same tradition. KR. H, Tanner, 
Callias 6 Aaxxérdovtos, the Husband of Elpinice. T. seeks to refute the doubts cast 
upon the identity of Callias the husband of Elpinice with the plutocrat Callias, 
§ Sadobx0s AuxkdrAovtos. L, Laurand, Pour Homeve. An appreciation of Professor 
Scott’s work, The Unity of Homer. R. Johannesen, Ptolemy Philadelphus and Scientific 
Agriculture. One of the Zenon papyri published by C. C. Edgar in Annales du 
Service des Antiquités de VEgypte (XIX. 21 sq.) provides evidence of Ptolemy’s 
interest in scientific research and the intensive exploitation of Egyptian soil. 
R. C. Flickinger and C. Murley, The Accusative of Exclamation. In the poetry of the 
silver age the construction is used less frequently than by earlier writers, and has 
lost much of its variety and freshness, G. M. Bolling, 4 Peculiarity of Homeric 
Orthography. Accepting Meister’s view that ev for <o is a reformed spelling introduced 
‘nto the text not earlier than the fourth century, B. sees in it the deliberate work of 
one man—Zenodotus of Ephesus—who adopted a system, which B. describes. 
Under ‘ Notes and Discussions’ S. E. Bassett discusses the objections to regarding 
the Glaucus and Diomede episode (Z 119-236) as an integral part of the poem; 
L. A. Post suggests an interpretation of Plato, Epistle VIII. 333a, which requires the 
insertion of év after rovvavriov, but retains the érdéaro of the text; P. Shorey 
contributes notes on Aristotle, De Caelo 312A, 22, and Aristotle’s Politics 1 332b, 38. 


Hermathena. XLIII. 1922. 

H. J. Lawlor, Eusebius on Papias. (i.) Discusses the meaning of the title of 
Papias’ five treatises, Aoyiwy KupiaKov eEnynrews (leg. eénynoets). (i1.) Deals with 
Eusebius’ criticism of Irenaeus’ assertion that Papias was a hearer of John the 
apostle, and argues that the John mentioned was the apostle. W. H. Porter, The 
Myths of the Thracian Diomedes and Rhesus. (1.) Rejects Bethe’s view of the origin of 
the Diomedes myth, and puts forward an explanation based on recent researches 
of Dr. Leaf. When the Clazomenians colonized Abdera they found there a cult of 
some prehistoric king of the Bistones associated with some legend of murderous 
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horses and perhaps with human sacrifice. The name of the personage worshipped 
was probably unknown to them, as the Thracians kept the names of their deities 
secret. The Clazomenians, perhaps after consulting an oracle, assigned to the deity 
the name of the hero Diomedes. The original personage may have fallen in battle 
against the Phenicians:' Heracles would then stand for Melqart. But to the Greeks 
the slaying of ‘ Diomedes’ by Heracles would symbolize the conquest of the natives 
by Greeks. (ii.) The name Rhesws has been explained by Tomaschek and Cuny as 
meaning ‘ king,’ and connected with Latin vex. A summary of Cuny’s argument is 
given. If this hypothesis is accepted it is easy to account for the association of 
‘Rhesus’ with various localities in Thrace, the word being really a common noun. 
Hence Dr. Leaf’s hypothesis that there was no legend or cult of the Homeric Rhesus 
in the Strymon valley before the expedition of Hagnon, who buried the supposed 
relics of that hero on the site of Amphipolis, is confirmed. C. Exon, The Function of 
the Latin Subjunctive. Argues that its work is ‘ to lessen or remove an ambiguity by 
excluding an interpretation which would have been possible if an indicative form had 
been used.’ It is used only ‘when the precise meaning of the sentence, or its precise 
logical relation to a neighbouring sentence, was not explicitly clear, but had to be 
gathered from the context.’ E.H. Alton contributes Quaestiunculae Ouidianae and 
Notes on the Dirae and Lydia. 


Hermes, LVIII. 3. 1923. 

O. Leuze, Die Feldztige Antiochos des Grossen nach Kleinasien und Thvrakien (con- 
tinued). G. Jachmann, Vergil’s sechste Ekloge. J. rejects Skutsch’s theory. Silenus’ 
song falls into two divisions : (1) The development of the world from the primordial 
chaos, and (2) ¢pwrixa raOijpara and érepovotpeva, Vergil includes one of Gallus’ 
poems among these famous stories as a compliment to his friend. H. Tiedke, Zur 
Texthvitth dey Dionysiaka des Nounos. Deals with the interpretation and emendation 
of passages in Bks. [X.-XLVIII. K. Miinscher, Metvische Beitriige. On Horace’s 
relation to the Aeolic poets. F. Focke, Synkvisis, A discussion of the origin and 
purpose of the ‘ comparisons’ in Plutarch’s Parallel Lives. 


Mnemosyne. L. 3. 1922. 

J. J. Hartman, De Atellana Fabula. Examines the fragments of these farces, 
and concludes that, whatever the reason for so naming them, they did not develop 
spontaneously out of popular improvisations, but show a definite literary form, and 
are not far removed in spirit from the comedies which have come down to us. 
J. van Binsbergen, Ad Legem Cinciam, points out that this law (204 B.c.) had no 
‘sanction.’ There is ground for believing that this defect was remedied in early 
imperial times by bringing the law into association with the lex Iulia de vepetundis. 
W. Vollgraff, Ad Pacana Isyli Epidaurit (=I.G. 1V. 950, 43 sqq.), would emend 
vv. 10-11 to read: «x dé Prcyta yéver’ Aly’: & 8 ovopdoOy | 760’ exdvupov TOR’, 
GXAws dé Kopwvis erexA7jOy. The actual inscription has in v. 10 AlyAa 8’ 6vopdo On, 
and in v. 11 7d KddXos de, For A?yA(d) instead of AtyAn cf. vipa éepoa IleXAava 
(Pindar) and Aeolic forms like’HAeva ’Adpddira, etc. aAAws in v. 11 = par, cf. Soph. 
Phil. 345, El. 1298. w and o are confused in several other places in the inscription. 
C. Brakman, De Culice, after an examination of the language metre and subject- 
matter of the Culex and a comparison with the relevant passages of Virgil, decides 
against Leo in favour of the traditional view which makes the poem an early work 
of Virgil. Some notes are appended. W. Vollgraff, Xopotv, corrects the first two 
lines of an inscription published by T. Wiegand in Abhandl. d. hin, preuss. Ahad, d. 
Wiss. 1908 to read thus: ords wpdcGe tipBov dépxe Tv dvuppéa (for advvpdov) | Kopnv 
Avoyvitowo vyrinv Xopotv (acc. pr. nom. Xopé). J. J. Hartman continues his Proper- 
tiana; W. Vollgraff his Studies on Arist. Ath, Pol. J. Six, Medesicasta. Why did this 


heroine (mentioned only in J/. XIII. 170 sqq.) appear on the walls of the ‘Lesche’ at 
P 
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Delphi between Andromache and Polyxene? We learn (loc. cit.) that she was 
a natural daughter of Priam married to Imbrios of Pedaios, who fell fighting for 
Troy. Imbrios is probably a Carian name (cf. Imbramus, Imbrasus, and Mt, 
Imbrus). And Polygnotus painted the walls of the Lesche for the Cnidians. 
Th. Zielinski contributes an investigation into the plot and character of Euripides’ 
lost play Alcmacon of Corinth, In reconstructing the plot he makes use of a vase- 
painting (reproduced), hitherto unexplained, in the Vatican collection. He points 
out also how the various literary fragments recognized (or to be recognized) as 
belonging to this play can be fitted ‘nto his reconstruction. P.H.Damsté has notes 
on Livy, bks. 43-5. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, ete. LI-LIL 2. 1923. 


H. Diels, Anaximandros von Milet. A glowing appreciation of A., emphasizing 
his influence on later thinkers, especially Pythagoras and Heraclitus. P. Schoch, 
Kultur- und Wirtschaftsgeschichtliches aus dem hellenistischen Delos. A fascinating 
summary of the economic information conveyed by the Delian inscriptions. S. deals 
with such matters as the various kinds of temple property, the conditions of rent and 
loans, the growth of trade, the rates of workmen’s pay (notably low at Delos), the 
cost of freight, and the fluctuations in the prices of commodities. Political causes 
are assigned to some of these fluctuations: papyrus, for instance, went up 1,900 per 
cent. between 296 and 279 as a result of the Ptolemaic monopoly. 


Philological Quarterly (Iowa). II. 1. 1923. 
E. S. McCartney, Folklove of Number-in Pliny’s Natural History. On the super- 
stitions connected with numbers, especially the number three. 


LANGUAGE. 


Glotta. XII. Band. 3/4 Heft. 1923. 


P. Linde discusses the Position of the Verb in Latin Prose. After a careful 
examination of instances from a large number of authors, ranging from Cato to 
Petronius, he severely condemns the inadequacy of treatment in current textbooks, 
and finally suggests that linguistic manuals should at any rate adopt the following 
rules: (1) The imperative generally comes first in the sentence; (2) infinites follow 
the governing verb; (3) in lively descriptions the progress of the action is preferably 
indicated by placing the verb first ; (4) after a temporal sentence the verb generally 
begins its own clause ; (5) accented words often drive the verb from the end of the 
sentence ; (6) unaccented verbs, especially esse, are ‘enclitically’ placed in the 
middle of a sentence; (7) in subordinate sentences the verb most frequently comes 
at the end. Besides an article by P. Kretschmer on Messapian Goddesses and notes 
on the genitive singular of nouns in -aeus, mentula, and kavasbo, there is a long and 
useful conspectus of books and articles on Greek and Latin linguistics published in 
191g and 1920. 
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